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XXXIX 


AUSTRIAN RELATIONS WITH GERMANY 
AND ITALY 

1. Protocols signed by Austria, Hungary, and Italy, 
in Rome, March 17, 1934 
(fl) Protocol No. 1. 

The Head of the Government of His Majesty the Kmg 
of Italy, the Federal Chancellor of the Austrian Republic, 
and President of the Royal Council of Hungary, animated 
by a desire to co-operate in the maintenance of peace and 
in the economic restoration of Europe, on the basis of 
respect for the independence and rights of every State; 
persuaded that collaboration between the three Govern- 
ments in this sense can establish real premises for wider 
co-operation with other States, undertake, for the achieve- 
ment of the above-mentioned objects, to concert together, 
on all problems which particularly interest them and also 
on those of a general character, with the aim of developmg 
in the spirit of the existing Italo-Austrian, Italo-Hun- 
garian, and Austro-Hungarian Treaties of Friendship 
based upon the recognition of the existence of their 
numerous common interests, a mutually agreed policy 
which shall be directed towards effective collaboration 
between European States and particularly between Italy, 
Austria, and Hungary 

To tins end, the three Governments will proceed to 
common consultation each time that at least one of them 
may consider this course opportune 

L S Benito Mussolini 
L.S Eng£L3ert Dollfuss 
L S Julius De Gombos 

(6) Protocol No 2 

The Governments of Italy, Austria, and Hungary, 
animated by a desire to develop the economic relations 

458 „ 
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between Italy and Austna, Italy and Hungary, and Austna 
and Hungary, by giving a new impetus to the exchange of 
their products and by opposing in every way the unhealthy 
tendencies of economic self-sufficiency, and to favour by 
concrete measures the work of economic reconstruction 
in the Danubian States, in harmony with the spirit of the 
decisions of the Stresa Conference and with the principle 
contained in the Danubian Memorandum, submitted by 
Italy and dated September 29, 1933, are agreed upon the 
followmg provisions 


Article 1 

The Governments of Italy, Austria, and Hungary 
undertake to extend the scope of the agreements actually 
in force by mcreasmg facilities for reciprocal exports, 
thereby benehtmg to the greatest possible extent from the 
complementary character of their respective national 
economies In order to carry out this, new bilateral agree- 
ments shall be concluded before May IS, 1934 

Article 2 

The Governments of Italy, Austna, and Hungary, bemg 
desuous of adopting the necessary measures for over- 
coming the difficulties of Hungary, due to the fall in the 
pnce of wheat, these agreements shall be concluded as 
soon as possible, and, m any case, before May 15, 
1934. 

Article 3 

The three Governments undertake to facihtate and 
develop as far as possible transit traffic in the ports of the 
Adriatic With this object, bilateral treaties shall be con- 
cluded as soon as possible. 

Article 4 

The three Governments will establish a permanent 
commission of three experts whose duty shall be to study 
the evolution of economic relations between the three 
countnes, and to formulate concrete proposals capable of 
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realizing the greatest possible development of these rela- 
tions m accordance with the spirit of the present Protocol. 

L S Benito Mussolini 
L S Engelbert Dollfuss 
L S Juuus De Combos. 

(c) Protocol No 3 

The Italian Government and the Government of the 
Austrian Federal Republic, experience having demon- 
strated that theu national economies are, to a great extent, 
complementary, have decided to take steps to develop and 
further the economic relations between the two countries 
With this object, they have agreed upon the followmg 
provisions 

Article 1 

Negotiations will be initiated on April 5, 1934, between 
the two Governments for the conclusion of a new agree- 
ment designed to develop and adapt to existing circum- 
stances the present economic relations between the two 
countries The new agreement shall be concluded as soon 
as possible and, in any case, before May IS, 1934 

Article 2 

The subject of the agreement mentioned in the preceding 
Article has been deteimmed as follows 
The concession of a preferential regime in favour of the 
largest possible number of original products and products 
coming from Austria on their importation into Italy 
In so far as concerns the preceding clause, the two Con- 
tracting Parties will take into account the necessity of 
maintaining the concessions within reasonable limits, 
according to the principle laid down in paragraph (c) of 
Article 11 of the Danubian Memorandum submitted by 
Italy and dated September 29, 1933 
It IS agreed to proceed before May 15, 1934, to the 
preparation of two lists of which one will indicate the pro- 
ducts for which the concession of Customs privileges can 
be facilitated by means of the conclusion of agreements 
between the mterested producers of the two countnes. 
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and of which the other will include the products for which 
concessions are recognized as applicable independently of 
any agreement between the producers themselves 
In so far as concerns the products mcluded m the first 
list, the two Governments undertake to adopt measures 
to expedite and facilitate the conclusion of mdustnal 
agreements 

The three protocols have beeen drawn up in two copies , 
one in German and the other m Italian The Italian text 
prevails 

L S. Bentto Mussolini 
LS. Engelbert Dollfuss 
L S Julius De Gombos 

2. Herr Hitler to Herr von Papen, July 27, 1934 
My dear Herr von Papen, 

In consequence of the events in Vienna I have been 
compelled to propose to the Reich President the removal 
of the German Minister in Vienna, Dr Rieth, from his 
post, because, at the demand of Austrian Ministers or 
Austnan insurgents, and without consulting the German 
Government, he showed himself ready to give his consent 
to an arrangement reached between these two parties for 
a safe conduct and withdrawal of the insurgents to 
Germany The Minister thereby, without any reason, 
implicated the German Reich m an internal affair of 
Austna 

The attack on the Austrian Federal Chancellor, which 
the Reich Government must sharply condemn and regret, 
has aggravated, through no fault of ours, the already un- 
stable political situation of Europe It is accordingly my 
wish to contribute to a relaxation of the tension m the 
general situation, and particularly to see the relations 
with the German-Austrian State, which have long been 
troubled, led once more into normal and friendly paths 
For this reason I address to you, my dear Herr von 
Papen, the request to undertake this important task, pre- 
cisely because during our collaboration in the Cabinet 
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you have possessed and possess my fullest and unlimited 
confidence 

I have therefore proposed to the Reich President that, 
while retiring from the Reich Cabinet and bemg released 
from your office as Commissioner for the Saar, you should 
be appointed for a limited time to a special mission as 
German Minister in Vienna In this position you will be 
directly responsible to myself 

Thankmg you again to-day for everything you did to 
bring together the Government of the national uprismg 
and have done smce in collaboration with us for Germany. 

I am, yours very sincerely, 

Adolf Hitler. 

3. Communique as to Meeting between Signor Mus- 
solini and Heir von Schuschmgg, August 21, 1934 
To-day, in the Villa De Marinis, two long conversations 
lasting altogether three hours were held between the head 
of the Italian Government and the Austnan Federal 
Chancellor 

In the course of these conversations those questions 
which interest the two countnes in the political, economic, 
and cultural fields were minutely examined, and there was 
found to exist an effective community of views upon 
guiding prmciples and on the methods to be adopted as 
regards the independence and integrity of the Austrian 
State — an independence and integrity to which appertains 
also complete internal autonomy, and which, moreover, 
represents a concrete European interest and an element 
favourable to the maintenance of tranquillity m the 
Danubian sector 

The two Statesmen have confirmed — ^so far as the eco- 
nomic situation IS concerned — the utility of the Protocols 
of Rome, the range of action of which can be intensified 
and enlarged, and they were in agreement in finding 
opportune the display of an activity designed to develop 
still further the spirit of collaboration between thp two 

roiintriP' 
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Those guiding principles which were initiated and 
championed by the late Chancellor Dollfuss will govern 
also m the future the relations between Italy and Austna 

Declaration by Herr von Schuschmgg, August 21, 1934 
After having taken over the Government I felt it to be 
a moral and political necessity to go at the earliest possible 
moment to Italy for a full exchange of views with the 
Duce and head of the Itahan Government It was a moral 
obligation in view of the fact that the Italian people and 
their Duce afforded us the fullest support, in the true 
sense of the word, on the occasion of the tragic events of 
July 25 when Chancellor Dollfuss was assassinated The 
bonds of friendship which linked the late Chancellor with 
the head of the Italian Government were to have been 
further strengthened in a meetmg at Riccione, but, un- 
fortunately, that meeting' was prevented from ever taking 
place. The friendship which the head of the Itahan 
Government and Signora Mussolim have shown to the 
widow and children of the murdered Chancellor, and 
their kindness towards the family of Chancellor Dollfuss, 
will remain indelibly in the minds of the Austrian people 
The political motive of my visit finds its origin in my 
declarations that the Schuschmgg Government will cany 
on in every way the political inhentance of Chancellor 
Dollfuss The main lines along which Chancellor Dollfuss 
guided the foreign policy of Austria were simpte and 
clear, their basis was, in the first instance, economic, their 
essential aim was to reinforce economically the founda- 
tions of our State, and the efforts to carry this out 
naturally found support m Signor Mussolini’s Danubian 
memorandum and the recommendations to the Stresa 
Conference This recognition by the head of the Italian 
Government of the necessity of economic settlement in 
the Danubian Basin was the origin of the Rome protocols 
The fact that Italy has already given Austria such 
efiective support m the struggle for the independence and 
integrity of our country lends special significance to the 
relations between Austria and Italy The fim of these 
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relations is the appeasement of Europe, and this has been 
the basis upon which the conversations that I have had 
with the head of the Italian Government have been con- 
ducted The conversations have included nothing new, 
since the relations between our two neighbouring States 
are so intimate, and rest upon such secure foundations, 
that 1 do not see any need for change either in these rela- 
tions or in the executive measures necessary to give effect 
to them It has, therefore, been a case only of examining 
and of developing our economic and political relations m 
the sense of the Rome agreements This has been the 
basis of our discussions, and I can declare with great 
satisfaction that the conversations which the head of the 
Austrian Government has had with Signor Mussolini 
have resulted in complete agreement, both with regard to 
general problems and with regard to questions which are 
of particular concern to Austria and to Italy I have found 
that the head of the Italian Government has a full under- 
standing of the policy of the Federal Government of 
Austria — a policy which, on the basis of the maintenance 
of the absolute freedom and independence in our country, 
will always maintain its European, that is to say, its 
pacific character, and its aim, which is the political and 
economic reconstruction of our State 
In so far as relations with Germany are concerned, the 
fundamental basis of our pohey remains unchanged The 
present Government, followmg the example of the Doll- 
fuss Government before it, is pledged to maintain and 
safeguard in every way the vital interests of our country, 
for whose future it is also responsible, and, further, to 
maintain freedom to make its own decisions with regard 
to mternal and foreign policy If in the recognition of this 
moral duty there should be any obstacle to the re-estab- 
lishment of normal relations with Germany, such dis- 
turbance — and, indeed, relations have recently and ex- 
pressly been stabilized — does not come from the part of 
Austria Austria is a small country and naturally found 
Itself solely in a defensive position (if evidence were 
needed, events have proved this conclusively) From the 
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moment that the offensive against Austna ceases, certam 
consequences are bound to follow The Austrian Federal 
Government could not m any way change any of its 
fundamental principles These principles have become 
permanent with the passage of time, and are naturally 
based upon the almost thousand years’ mission of the 
German race in the Danubian Basin, a mission of which 
we have always been conscious The justice of this situa- 
tion has been recognized and emphasized by the various 
decisions of the Powers Moreover, in these important 
international problems the Ime of policy indicated by the 
Federal Chancellor Dollfuss has been estabhshed as the 
basis of our policy for the future 

I should like finally to take advantage of this occasion 
to express to Italian public opinion, and no less to the 
Itahan press, my very lively gratitude for their friendly 
reception and for the deep understanding which they have 
continually shown in the difficult tunes through which my 
country has passed 

I am anxious, m particular, to wish to the new Italy m 
the future, as it travels along the road by which Signor 
Mussolini, Its genial Duce and the head of its Govern- 
ment, IS leading it, that achievement and full success 
which are the principal guarantees of European peace 

4. Three-Power Declaration, September 27, 1934 
After having proceeded to a fresh examination of the 
Austrian situation, the representatives of France, the 
Umted Kingdom, and Italy have agreed in the name of 
their Governments to recognize that the Declaration of 
February 17, 1934, regardmg the necessity of mamtainmg 
the independence and integrity of Austna in accordance 
with the Treaties in force, retains its full effect and will 
contmue to inspire their common policy 

'5. Signor Mussolini, October 6, 1934 
Nevertheless, we, since we feel and are strong, can once 
more offer the possibility of an a<»reement for which 
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precise de facto conditions exist We have defended and 
vnll defend the independence of the Austrian Republic, an 
independence which has been consecrated by the blood of 
a Chancellor, who may have been small in stature but 
whose spirit and soul were great 
Those who assert that Italy has any aggressive aims, or 
that she wishes to establish some kind of protectorate over 
that Republic, are either ignorant of the facts or are con- 
sciously lying 

I take this opportunity of saying that the development 
of European history without Germany is inconceivable, 
but It IS equally necessary that certain circles in Germany 
should not give the impression that it is Germany who 
wishes to withdraw herself from the course of European 
history. 



XL 

JAPAN AND CHINA 

1. Japanese Note to France, Great Britain, and the 

United States, April 27, 1934 

Japan has not infringed the independence of China nor 
damaged her interests, nor has she the slightest intention 
of so doing On the contrary, Japan sincerely desires to 
preserve the territorial mtegnty of China, and her umfica- 
tion and prosperity 

These aims should, fundamentally speaking, be attained 
by China herself, through the reawakening of her national 
energies and her own efforts 
Japan has no intention of trespassing upon the rights 
of other Powers in China Their bona fide financial and 
commercial activities can produce nothing but beneficial 
results for China, results which Japan contemplates with 
satisfaction Japan subscribes, naturally, to the principles 
of the open door and of equal opportunity in China She 
is observing scrupulously all the treaties and agreements 
in force concerning that country 
Nevertheless, Japan cannot remain mdifferent in face 
of possible intervention by a third party which, on any 
pretext whatsoever, is prejudicial to the maintenance of 
law and order in East Asia, where Japan, if only in view 
of her geographic position, has interests of vital impor- 
tance Consequently she caimot afford to have the question 
of China exploited by any third party for the execution of 
a selfish policy, which does not take into consideration 
the above-mentioned circuo^tances 

2. Sir John Simon, House of Commons, April 30, 1934 
The communication of His Majesty's Ambassador in 
Tokyo to the Japanese Mmister for Foreign Affairs on 
April 25, which, as I informed the House the other day, 
was a friendly inquiry, was to the effect that the prmciple 
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of equal nghts in China was guaranteed very explicitly by 
the Nine-Power Treaty of 1922, to which Japan is a party, 
and that His Majesty’s Government must, of course, 
continue to enjoy all rights in China which are common to 
all signatories or are otherwise proper, except in so far as 
their lights were restricted by agreements such as the con- 
sortium agreement, or in so far as Japan had special nghts 
recognized by other Powers and not shared by them 

Sir Francis Lindley added that the anxieties regardmg 
China expressed in the Japanese statement could not 
apply to the Umted Kingdom, since it was the aim of 
British pohcy to avoid the dangers to peace and the m- 
tegrity of China to which the statement referred His 
Majesty’s Government naturally could not admit the 
right of Japan alone to decide whether any particular 
action, such as the provision of technical or financial 
assistance, promoted such a danger, if that had indeed 
been the implication of the statement, which they did not 
beheve Under Articles 1 and 7 of the Nine-Power Treaty, 
Japan had the nght to call the attention of the other 
signatories to any action in Chma munical to her secunty. 
This right provided Japan with safeguards and His 
Majesty’s Government, therefore, assumed that the state- 
ment was not mtended in any way to infringe the common 
rights of other Powers m China nor to infringe Japan’s 
own treaty obligations 

In reply, Mr Hirota, the Japanese Foreign Minister, 
indicated that His Majesty’s Government were correct m 
this assumption He assured His Majesty’s Ambassador 
that Japan would observe the provisions of the Nine- 
Power Treaty and that the pohcy of the Japanese Govern- 
ment and of His Majesty’s Government m regard to the 
treaty comcided His Excellency stated in conclusion that 
Japan continued to attach the greatest importance to the 
maintenance of the open door m China and reaffirmed her 
acceptance of that policy 

I think that the statement made by the Japanese Foreign 
Minister is reasonably clear, and His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are content to leave this particular question where it 
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is. I would only add that His Majesty’s Government are 
resolved to assist to the utmost possible extent the spint 
of mtemational co-operation m the progress of Chma 
towards peace and prospenty, and the maintenance of the 
spint of harmony and goodwill m the Far East. 
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THE ENTRY OF THE U.SSR. INTO THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

1. Government of the US S R to the President of the 
League Assembly, September 15, 1934 
The Soviet Government has received a telegram signed by 
a great many Members of the League of Nations — namely 
South Africa, Albama, Australia, Austna, Great Britam, 
Bulgaria, Canada, Chile, China, Spam, Estonia, Abys- 
smia, France, Greece, Haiti, Hungary, India, Iraq, Italy, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Mexico, New Zealand, Persia, Poland, 
Rumania, Czechoslovakia, Turkey, Uruguay, and Yugo- 
slavia — which, pointmg out both that the mission of 
the League of Nations is the organization of peace, and 
that this necessitates the general co-operation therein of 
all nations, they invite the Union of Soviet Soaalist Re- 
pubhcs to jom the League of Nations and add its co- 
operation Simultaneously, the Soviet Government has 
been officially informed by the Governments of Denmark, 
Finland, Norway, and Sweden of their favourable attitude 
to the entry of the Uiuon of Soviet Socialist Republics 
into the League 

The Soviet Government, which has made the organiza- 
tion and consolidation of peace the main task of its foreign 
policy, and has never been deaf to proposals for inter- 
national co-operation in the interests of peace, consider- 
mg that, coming as it does from an overwhelming 
majority of Members of the League, this invitation repre- 
sents the real will to peace of the League of Nations, and 
their recognition of the necessity of co-operation with the 
Umon of Soviet Socialist Republics is willing to respond 
to It, and become a Member of the League, occupying 
therein the place due to itself, and undertaking to observe all 
the international obligations and decisions binding upon 
members in conformity with Article 1 of the Covenant 
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The Soviet Government is especially glad to be coming 
mto the League at a moment when the question of the 
amendment of the Covenant m order to bring it mto 
harmony with the Bnand-Kellogg Pact, and to banish 
completely international warfare, is being considered by it 

Since Articles 12 and 13 of the Covenant leave it open 
to States to submit disputes to arbitration or judicial 
settlement, the Soviet Government considers it necessary 
to make it clear that, in its opinion, such methods should 
not be applicable to conflicts regardmg questions arismg 
before its entry into the League. 

I venture to express the hope that this declaration will 
be accepted by all Members of the League in that spirit of 
smcere desire for international co-operation and for en- 
suring peace to all nations m which it is made 

(Signed) Maxim Litvinov, 
People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs 

2 . Resolution of the Council of the League, 
September 15, 1934 

The Council, 

Having had communicated to it the letter of September 
IS, 1934, which has been addressed by the Umon of 
Soviet Socialist Republics to the President of the Assembly 
with regard to that State’s entenngthe League of Nations : 

Decides, in virtue of the powers which it derives from 
Article 4 of the Covenant, to appoint the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics to be a permanent Member of the 
Council as soon as its admission into the League of 
Nations has been agreed to by the Assembly; 

Invites the Assembly to approve this decision. 

3 Resolution of the Assembly of the League, 
September 18, 1934 
The Sixth Committee, 

In consideration of the invitation addressed by thirty 
deleontions to the Government of the Umon of Soviet 
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Socialist Republics on September IS, 1934, with a view to 
the entry of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics into 
the League, and of the communication on the same sub- 
ject from the Governments of Denmark, Fmland, Norway, 
and Sweden, 

In consideration of the communication addressed to 
the President of the Assembly by the Government of the 
Umon of Soviet Socialist Repubhcs on the same day, in 
reply to those referred to above. 

And in consideration of the fact that the Soviet 
Government states in its reply ‘that it undertakes to 
observe all the international obhgations and decisions 
binding upon Members m conformity with Article 1 of 
the Covenant’ 

Recommends the Assembly to admit the Umon of 
Soviet Socialist Republics into the League of Nations. 
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THE TRANSFER OF THE SAAR ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Agreement between the German Government and the 
Governing Commission, February 18, 1935 

The Council of the League of Nations having decided on 
January 17, 1935, upon the union of the Saar Territory 
with Germany, and having fixed March 1, 1935, as the 
date for the re-establishment of Germany in the govern- 
ment of the Saar Territory, the German Government and 
the Governing Commission of the Saar Territory have 
agreed as follows with regard to the transfer of the 
admimstration of the Saar 

Article 1 

The administration of the Saar Territory shall pass into 
the hands of the German Government at midnight on the 
night of February 28/Maich 1, 1935 

Article 2 

As from March 1, 1935, the German Government shall 
take over all the assets and habilities of the Governing 
Commission of the Saar Temtoiy, including all special 
funds and all claims and commitments 

Article 3 

As from March 1, 1935, the German Government shall 
take over all contracts concluded by the Governing Com- 
mission The Governing Commission declares that the 
contracts in question are all normal contracts compatible 
with a sound economic admimstration 

The contracts mentioned m paragraph 1 above include, 
in particular, the contracts concluded by the Governing 
Commission with employees and workers 
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Article 4 

Judgements possessing force of law rendered by the 
Saar courts, including administrative courts, in civil, 
penal, admimstrative, and fiscal matters, shall be regarded 
as final and shall be treated as if they were judgements 
with force of law passed by German courts 

Article S 

Admimstrative decisions taken by the Governing Com- 
mission or the admimstrative authorities of the Saar, 
including concessions and the rights arising out of such 
decisions, shall be maintained and dealt with as if the said 
decisions had been taken by the German Government 
and authorities 

Arbcle 6 

The various administrations of the Saar Territory shall 
hand over their goods and property on the spot, on the 
basis of summary inventones 

The records necessary for the purposes of regular ad- 
ministration shall also be handed over. 

Article 7 

The Governing Commission shall hand over to the 
German Government a summary schedule of all its assets 
and liabilities, including special funds, and of all claims 
and commitments, as well as a list of all the contracts 
concluded by it in each administrative department as at 
February 28, 1935. 

Article 8 

The present agreement shall enter into force on to-day’s 
date 

Done at Naples in duphcate on February 18, 1935. 

For the Governing Com- 
For the German Government’ mission of the Saar 
{Signed) Ulrich von Hassell, Territory 
(Signed) H Berger, {Signed) G G. Knox. 

(Signed) Hermann Voigt 
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THE PROJECT OF AN EASTERN PACT 

1. Memorandum commumcated by the French Am- 
bassador, June Tl, 1934 

I Treaty of Regional Assistance to be signed by Poland, 
Russia, Germany, Czechoslovakia, Finland, Estonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania 

PARTI 

(1) These countnes would bind themselves, m confor- 
mity with the Covenant of the League of Nations, im- 
mediately to lend assistance to one another in the case of 
attack by one Contracting State on another 

(2) No support would be given by any of the sig- 
natones to an aggressor country not a party to the 
Treaty 


PARTH 

(3) In the case of attack or of threatened attack by a 
contracting country, the other parties would consult to- 
gether with a view to avoid a conflict and in order to 
promote a return to peace 

(4) The signatories would undertake the same commit- 
ment in the case of attack or of threatened attack by a 
Power which is not a signatory against a Signatory 
Power 

(5) The consultations referred to in paragraphs (3) and 
(4) of Part II could extend to other interested Powers or to 
Powers entitled to participate in them by virtue of other 
treaties 

(6) Where one contracting country could benefit from 
the provisions of Articles 10 and 16 of the Covenant of the 
League, the other signatories would undertake to secure 
a complete apphcation of such provisions by the League 
nf Natir tj 
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II Agreement between France and Russia 

(1) As towards France.^ Russia would accept the 
obligations arising from the Treaty of Locarno as though 
the Soviet Union were a signatory of that Treaty on the 
same footing as Great Britain or Italy 

(2) As towards Russia,^ France would accept the com- 
mitments which would arise for her under Part I, para- 
graphs (1) and (2), of the Regional Treaty if she were a 
signatory, in cases where it is a question of action in ful- 
filment of Article 16 of the Covenant, or decisive action 
taken by the Assembly or the Council in fulfilment of 
paragraph 7 of Article 15 of the Covenant 

(3) France would be invited, if the case arose, to par- 
ticipate in the consultations provided for in the Treaty of 
Regional Assistance under the terms of Article (3) of 
Part II 

in A General Act 

Signatories —All States signatories of the Treaty of 
Regional Assistance and, in addition, France — 

(n) The two preceding treaties are recognized as being 
of a character to contnbute to the maintenance of peace. 

(A) They are without prejudice to the obligations and 
rights of the contracting parties as members of the League 
of Nations 

(c) The entry into force of the three Acts is subject to 
their ratification and to the entry of Russia into the 
League of Nations 

'Asa result of an Anglo-French meeting in London on July 1 1 and 
12, 1935, the words ’and Germany’ were added after ’France’ m 
paragraph (1), and after ’Russia* in paragraph (2) of the Agreement 
between France and Russia The obligations assumed by Russia and 
France in this Agreement were thereby made to apply not only m 
relation to France and Russia respectively, but also in relation to 
Germany (see No 2) 

It was further agreed at this meeting that the conclusion of such a 
pact and Germany’s participation in the system of reciprocal guaran- 
tees now contemplated would afford the best ground for the resumption 
of negotiations for the conclusion of a convention such as would pro- 
vide for a reasonable application of the principle of German equality 
of rights m armaments withm a regime of security for '\\ nat>o 
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2 . Memorandum commumcatedbythe German Charge 
d' Affaires, September 10 , 1934 
In June this year the French Government and the Govern- 
ment of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics verbally 
informed the German Government of the broad outlines 
of the plans for a so-called Eastern Pact of Mutual Assis- 
tance In July the British Government transmitted a 
written draft of such a pact, according to this draft, the 
first part of the new pact system is to be a treaty between 
Germany, Poland, Russia, Czechoslovakia, Finland, 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, the chief provisions 
whereof are that, m the event of a crisis, these States 
undertake to proceed to joint consultations and m the 
event of an attack by one of the contracting parties upon 
another of the contracting parties they bind themselves to 
lend immediate military assistance to the country attacked 
This eight-Power treaty is to be supplemented by an 
additional treaty between France and Russia in which 
Russia would undertake the same obligations as devolve 
on England and Italy as guarantors of the Locarno Rhme 
Pact and whereby, on the other hand, France would be 
considered as a signatory of the eight-Power treaty so far 
as Germany and Russia were concerned and would be 
entitled to participate m the consultations of these Powers 
Although the communications hitherto made to the 
German Government with regard to the plan have left 
many important points still open, they have made it their 
business to examine the fundamental principles of such 
a pact system The information received gives rise to 
certam observations which the German Government de- 
sire to make at this stage to the interested Governments, 
m order thus to help to elucidate the situation 
There is an observation of a fundamental character 
which the German Government must make at the outset 
They have in the course of the disarmament negotiations 
always advocated the view that by far the most effective 
means of guaranteeing the security of all countries would 
be general disarmament, or at least the establishment of 
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a reasonable and just proportion of armaments between 
the different States At the same time, however, they have 
stated that they are also prepared to participate m other 
agreements of a pohtical character so far as such complied 
with the demand for complete reciprocity and were 
actually calculated to serve as guarantees of peace It has 
been with this idea m mind that the German Government 
have in particular repeatedly offered to conclude long- 
term non-aggression pacts with all neighbourmg countnes 
in which the use of force m any form is renounced The 
German Government to this day adhere to this attitude 
They desire nothing more than peace for Germany They 
firmly reject all idea of aggressive conduct towards other 
States or the use of any kind of force m international rela- 
tions It IS, however, likewise logical that they cannot 
participate in any kind of new international systems of 
security so long as other Powers feel justified in contest- 
ing German equality of rights with regard to armaments 
A self-respecting nation cannot be expected to enter into 
a special pohtical association with other Powers, if the 
latter simultaneously treat it as a second-class nation with 
imnor rights in a question which is inseparably connected 
with the object of the said association Moreover, any 
system of secunty which is not firmly based upon equality 
of military rights must necessarily in practice work to the 
disadvantage of the State agamst which the differentiation 
IS exercised In view of the protracted discussions con- 
cernmg the reciprocal relationship between security and 
disarmament, the five-Power declaration of December 
1932, the facts which led to Germany’s withdrawal from 
the Disarmament Conference and the League of Nations, 
and more especially the disarmament negotiations be- 
tween the Great Powers in the early months of this year, 
the German Government did not expect to be called upon 
now to participate in a pact system involving extensive 
new obligations, while Germany’s equality is still being 
treated as an open question According to the documents 
transmitted by the British Government the latter have 
oht“in«“d th<* ronc'-nt of th* Fr^nrh Gov'-mmi-nt to a 
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declaration bringing the conclusion of the proposed pact 
into relationship with the negotiations on disarmament 
questions This declaration, however, confirms rather 
than dispels the apprehensions of the German Govern- 
ment with regard to the intentions of the initiators of the 
plan ‘The conclusion of such a pact and Germany’s 
participation in the system of reciprocal guarantees now 
contemplated’ — so it reads m the British documents — 
‘would afford the best ground for the resumption of 
negotiations for the conclusion of a convention such as 
would provide for a reasonable application of the prin- 
ciple of German equality of nghts in a regime of security 
for all nations’ The interpretation given to this declara- 
tion by the authors of the plan is clearly expressed in a 
public speech made by the French Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, when he slated that ‘there can be no question of 
disarmament matters being negotiated parallel to the 
Eastern Pact , it can only be said that the conclusion of the 
Eastern Pact might, perhaps, create a new atmosphere 
which would permit of the examination of the effect 
which this pact might have on disarmament’ With regard 
to this matter the German Government must emphasize 
with all precision that they cannot be a party to such a 
policy It means that Germany is being called upon to do 
something in anticipation which is in no wise justified and 
which would have to be refused even if the form of the 
pact did justice to the German point of view The negotia- 
tions with regard to the realization of Germany’s equality 
of rights in the early months of this year led to almost 
complete agreement between the British, Italian, and 
German Governments, on the basis accepted by these 
tliree Powers they might rapidly and without difficulty 
have been brought to a conclusion, if all Powers con- 
cerned had manifested goodwill If now the international 
settlement of the disarmament questions is to be post- 
poned until the realization of the new demands for 
security, and thus left in a state of complete uncertamty, 
the German Government cannot agree to this, more 
especially as all the hii'hly armed States have, since last 
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spring, proceeded to a further increase of armaments, 
thereby more and more reducing the prospects of a general 
limitation of armaments, to say nothing of general dis- 
armament 

Another point arises in connexion with the above- 
mentioned matter Under the present scheme the entry 
into force of the new pact system is subject to the entry of 
the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics into the League of 
Nations No mention is made in the plan of Germany’s 
future relations to the League of Nations Should this 
indicate that the authors of the plan are taking it for 
granted that Germany will return to the League of Nations 
as a matter of course, the German Government must refer 
to their declaration repeatedly made that Germany’s 
future relationship to the League of Nations cannot be 
discussed so long as her equality of rights is m any way 
disputed from other quarters 

These decisive points having been made clear, the Ger- 
man Government desire to make the following obser- 
vations with regard to the contemplated pact system 
Itself 

It IS evident that the essential substance of the system is 
the obligation of the contracting States to lend immediate 
assistance to one another in case of war Thus the idea of 
joint State intervention in favour of an attacked State is 
once more discussed, an idea repeatedly brought forward 
in ever varying forms by certain quarters since the founda- 
tion of the League of Nations All international negotia- 
tions conducted in connexion with the sanction clauses of 
the League Covenant regarding this idea have shown with 
increased evidence the extraordinary difficulties encoun- 
tered by any attempt to introduce a collective pact system 
containing the obligation of automatic military assistance, 
which would in a crisis function justly and equally in re- 
gard to all parties These difficulties hardly diminish if the 
suggestion of a system of sanctions and guarantees com- 
prising all States or a large number of States is replaced by 
regional pacts between certain groups of States Apart 
from circumstances and problems of quite a special nature, 
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such as exist, for example, in the case of the Locarno 
Rhine Pact, a regional pact system of this kind will m 
practice, as a general rule, either fail completely or will 
merely operate along the lines mdicated by other political 
engagements and interests of the various Powers, and 
corresponding in no way to the object of the pact Even 
on the supposition that at the critical moment the con- 
tracting parties will give preference to considerations of 
loyalty to the pact over other engagements and interests. 
It is difficult to imagine how such a pact could afford 
effective protection to partners of military infenonty 
against partners of strong mihtary power Moreover, the 
tendency to secure as far as possible the automatic 
functioning of the obligation to render assistance would 
mvolve the danger of the pact machinery being put mto 
operation the more easily m an arbitrary way and by 
political machinations 

If the treaty system now proposed is examined from the 
points of view indicated above, serious doubts must arise 
whether, under the existing cucumstances, this system can 
really be considered as an effective instrument of peace, 
functioning indiscnmmately under all circumstances 
which might arise The question anses as to what con- 
siderations have led to the selection of the eight Powers 
named as partners in the Eastern Pact The further 
question cannot be avoided for what reason France is 
called upon to act as a guarantor of the Eastern Pact, and 
for what reason this guarantee is to be so stipulated in a 
special treaty that it only applies to Germany and the 
Soviet Union and not to the other contractmg parties to 
the Eastern Pact The serious complications which might 
anse from this or a similar grouping of Powers can easily 
be imagined if one considers the geographical situation of 
the Powers concerned, the individual interests pursued by 
their policies, and, furthermore, the fact that some of 
these countries are already bound by other political 
engagements Far from desiring to cast doubt upon the 
loyalty of the Governments concerned, the German 
Government cannot feel convinced that the obhi'ations 
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created by the new pact system would m every case prove 
sufiSaently strong and would not come into conflict with 
given realities The assistance contemplated in the pact is, 
in the case of war, to be given ‘immediately’, i e , at once 
and unconditionally, no time being given to wait for the 
result of the consultation between the Governments or 
the decision of any other body, and no allowance being 
made for the concurrence of the States obliged to offer 
assistance Is it not likely that, under such a system, the 
Powers obliged to lend assistance will have different views 
as to which of the States taking part m the conflict has 
been attacked'' Might it not easily happen in the event of 
such a difference of opinion arising that either the attitude 
of the strongest Power or Powers would prove decisive 
and compel the other partners to follow suit, or that the 
question at issue would lead to the formation of opposing 
groups among the partners, resulting in a war of all against 
alP But, apart from the possibility of such differences of 
opinion, must it not lead to extraordinary difficulties in 
many cases if the contracting parties are bound not only 
to render military assistance, but also to permit foreign 
troops belonging to any other contracting party to march 
through their territories'' Finally, it should not be left out 
of consideration whether the formation of such groups, so 
far as it actually increases the security of the contracting 
States, might for this very reason, under certam circum- 
stances, cause reactions on States standing outside the 
association, which would not serve the general mterest m 
the preservation of world peace 
The example of the Locarno Rhine Pact, which provides 
in definite circumstances for the automatic operation of 
the guaranteeing Powers’ obligation to render assistance, 
cannot be cited as against these possibilities The Rhine 
Pact regulates a very concrete and clearly defined political 
problem Its scope was from the outset sufficiently clear 
to the limited circle of Po\vers concerned to enable them 
to form a definite judgement regarding the extent of their 
obligations Complications of the nature indicated above 
are, as matters stand, practically out of the question 
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There is no need to prove that matters would be essen- 
tially different in the case of the new pact 
ITie Governments now supporting the plan of an 
Eastern Pact must appreciate that the German Govern- 
ment can only take into consideration such an extensive 
project with the utmost caution and after weighing care- 
fully all eventualities The central situation of Germany 
in the midst of heavily armed States makes this impera- 
tive How could Germany undertake the obligation to 
intervene in conflicts of other States which cannot be 
foreseen and which do not concern her, or in which she is 
not interested She would thereby make herself the 
battle-ground for all possible conflagrations in Europe 
and mvolve herself in dangers which no serious advocate 
of such a pact can possibly expect her to face These 
apprehensions cannot simply be dispelled by stating that 
the object of the pact is precisely to prevent the outbreak 
of war and that therefore this eventuality need not be 
seriously considered That is a petitio piinapii, for by so 
reasoning one takes for granted what, in the opinion of 
the German Government, must be a matter of doubt, 
namely, whether such a pact would actually have the 
effect of guaranteeing the maintenance of peace between 
the contracting Stat|^ under all circumstances It is 
therefore not feasible to dispel the apprehensions with 
regard to the consequences of the proposed pact pro- 
visions by expressing the mere hope that these provisions 
will never receive practical application 
Furthermore, Germany could hardly expect any real 
advantages from the pact which would balance the dangers 
referred to The German Government cannot refram 
from mentioning quite openly certain delicate points 
raised by the problem presented to them, since the other 
Governments have opened the plan of the Eastern Pact to 
public discussion, although they could scarcely have no 
doubt as to the German point of view The German 
Government are under the impression that the entire 
additional treaty referring to the obligations to be under- 
taken by France and Soviet Russia is an ediflce which is 
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neither called for or suggested by natural requirements of 
the situation m Eastern Europe nor by any need for 
greater stability of the Locarno system Whatever may be 
the thoughts of the other Powers mterested in Eastern 
questions or partners in the Locarno system with regard 
to the part now to be played by the two countries of 
France and Russia, Germany cannot see how she might 
gain thereby Even if the additional treaty were so drawn 
up that the guarantee given by France and Russia were to 
act likewise m favour of Germany, this would, as a matter 
of fact, only constitute a formal parity The German 
Government cannot imagine it a practical reality that 
Germany, one day, should be defended in her own 
temtoiy liy Soviet Russian troops against an attack m 
the west or by French troops against an attack in the east 
In expressing the aforesaid doubts and objections, the 
German Government do not wish to evade a joint ex- 
ammation of the question whether any, and if so what, 
new guarantees for security can be created for Europe or 
for certain parts thereof in addition to the settlement of 
the armament question They are mclined to beheve that, 
in general, the best results will be achieved by the method 
of bilateral agreements, because such agreements can 
always be adapted to the concrete circumstances, and 
therefore do not involve the risk of either remaining pure 
theories or of leading to complications They do not, 
however, wish to reject altogether the idea of multilateral 
treaties Should the other Governments wish to pursue 
the idea of multilateral pacts, the German Government 
would merely earnestly suggest that stress should not be 
laid on agreement to render immediate military assistance 
in case of war, but rather upon other methods of securing 
peace The notion of a collective non-aggression obliga- 
tion and that of consultation between the Powers inter- 
ested, in a political crisis, present themselves in the first 
instance As is known, both ideas have already been dis- 
cussed in the course of the disarmament negotiations at 
Geneva, and were then generally accepted as a component 
part of the Disarmament Convention They might, how- 
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ever, be further developed along vanous lines so that 
thereby real guarantees of peace would be created. With- 
out entering into details, the German Government would 
merely desire to indicate the direction m which, in their 
opinion, further considerations might appropriately be 
carried on Other possibihties need thereby not be ex- 
cluded They would only have to be considered from the 
point of view that the best guarantee of peace wdl always 
be not to prepare for war against war, but to extend and 
strengthen the means calculated to prevent any possibility 
of an outbreak of war. 
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THE FRANCO-SOVIET PACT 

1. Franco-Soviet Mutual Assistance Agreement, com- 
municated by the French Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
May 1 , 1935 

The President of the French Republic and the Central 
Executive Committee of the Union of Soviet Sociahst 
Republics, animated by the desire to consolidate peace in 
Europe and to guarantee its benefits to their respective 
countries by ensuring more completely the strict application 
of the provisions of theCovenantof the League of Nations, 
which aim at the mamtenance of the national security, 
territorial fntegrity, and political independence of States; 

Determined to devote their efforts to the preparation 
and conclusion of a European agreement with this object, 
and in the meantime to promote, as far as they are able, 
the effective apphcation of the provisions of the Covenant 
of the League 

Have decided to conclude a treaty with these objects 
and have appointed as their plenipotentiaries- — 

The President of the French Republic 
M Pierre Laval, Senator, Munster for Foreign 
Affairs; 

The Central Executive Committee of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics 

M. Vladimir Potemkin, Member of the Central 
Executive Committee, Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of theUnion of Soviet Sociahst 
Repubhcs to the President of the French Republic, 

Who, having exchanged their full powers, found m 
good and due form, have agreed upon the following pro- 
visions — 

Article 1 

In the event of France or the U S S R being threatened 
with or in danger of, attack on the part of a European 
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State, the U S S R , and, teciprocally, France, undertake 
to proceed mutually to immediate consultation as regards 
the measures to be taken for the observance of the pro- 
visions of Article 10 of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations 


Article 2 

In the event of France or the U S S R , in the circum- 
stances specified in Article IS, paragraph 7, of the League 
of Nations Covenant, being the object, m spite of the 
genuinely peaceful intentions of both countnes, of an un- 
provoked attack on the part of a European State, the 
USSR, and, reciprocally, France, shall immediately 
give each other aid and assistance 

Article 3 

In consideration of the fact that under Article 16 of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations any member of the 
League who has recourse to war contrary to the obliga- 
tions undertaken in Articles 12, 13, and 15 of the Covenant 
is ipso facto considered as having committed an act of war 
agamst all the other members of the League, France and, 
reciprocally, the U S S R undertake in the event of one of 
them being the object, in these cucumstances and m spite 
of the genuinely peaceful intentions of both countnes, of 
an unprovoked attack on the part of a European State, to 
give each other immediately aid and assistance in execu- 
tion of Article 16 of the Covenant 

The same obligation is assumed in the event of France 
or the U S S R being the object of an attack on the part 
of a European State m the circumstances specified in 
Article 17, paragraphs 1 and 3 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations 


Article 4 

The obligations laid down above being in conformity 
with the obligations of the high contracting parties as 
members of the League of Nations, nothing in the present 
Treaty shall be interpreted as restncting the mission of the 
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League to take appropriate measures to safeguard effec- 
tively the peace of the world or as restricting the obliga- 
tions laid upon the High Contracting Parties by the 
Covenant of the League of Nations 

Article 5 

The present Treaty, of which both the French and 
Russian texts are equally valid, shall be ratified and the 
instruments of ratification exchanged at Moscow as soon 
as possible It shall be registered with the Secretariat of 
the League of Nations 

It shall come into force as soon as the ratifications have 
been exchanged, and shall remain in force for five years 
If It has not been denounced by either of the High Con- 
tracting Parties giving notice of denunciation at least one 
year before the expiration of this period, it shall remain in 
force for an unlimited period, each of the High Contract- 
ing Parties being at liberty to terminate it at a year’s 
notice by a declaration to that effect. 

In witness whereof the Plenipotentiaries have signed the 
present Treaty and have affixed their seals thereto 

Done at Peiris, in dupheate, this 2nd day of May, 1935. 

Protocol of Signature 

At the moment of proceeding to the signature of the 
Franco-Soviet Mutual Assistance Agreement of to-day’s 
date, the plenipotentiaries have signed the following pro- 
tocol, which shall be included in the exchange of ratifica- 
tions of the Treaty — 

I It is agreed that the effect of Article 3 is to compel 
each Contracting Party immediately to give assistance to 
the other by complying forthwith with the recommenda- 
tions of the Council of the League of Nations as soon as 
they shall have been made in accordance with Article 16 
of the Covenant It is further agreed that the two Con- 
tracting Parties will take joint action to ensure that the 
Council issue their recommendations with all the speed 
required by the circumstances of the case, and that, 
should the Council nevertheless, for some reason, make 
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no reconiinendation or fail to reach a unanimous decision, 
effect shall nevertheless be given to the obligation to 
render assistance It is also agreed that the provisions for 
mutual assistance embodied m this Treaty refer only to 
the case of an attack on either of the Contracting Parties’ 
own territory 

II The joint purpose of both Governments being in no 
way to invahdate by the present Treaty the obligations 
previously undertaken by France and the U S S R to- 
wards third countries, in published treaties, it is agreed 
that effect shall not be given to the provisions of the afore- 
said Treaty in a way which, being inconsistent with the 
treaty obligations assumed by one of the Contracting 
Parties, would expose the latter to sanctions of an inter- 
national character 

ni The two Governments, recognizing the desirability 
of concluding a regional agreement aiming at the organiza- 
tion of secunty as between the Contracting States and 
which, furthermore, might contain or be accompanied by 
provisions for mutual assistance, leave each other free 
to become parties, by mutual consent and should the 
occasion arise, to agreements of this nature, in such form, 
direct or indnect, as may seem appropiiate, the obhga- 
tions undertaken in these vanous agreements bemg m- 
tended to take the place of those assumed in the present 
Treaty 

IV. The two Governments declare that the negotia- 
tions which have just resulted in the signature of the pre- 
sent Treaty were originally started with a view to drawing 
up a security agreement covering all the countries of 
North-Eastern Europe, namely, the U S S R , Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, and the Baltic States neighbours 
of the U S S R , besides this agreement a treaty of assis- 
tance between the U S S R , France, and Germany was to 
have been concluded, under which each of these three 
States would be pledged to come to the assistance of that 
one among them which had been the object of an attack 
by one of these three States Although circumstances have 
not hitherto permitted the conclusion of these agreements. 
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which the two parties continue to regard as desu'able, 
It IS nevertheless the case that the obligations laid 
down in the Franco-Soviet Assistance Agreement should 
be understood as coming into play only within the Iinuts 
contemplated in the tripartite agreement previously pro- 
jected Apart from the oblig<itions resulting from the 
present Treaty, attention must at the same time be called 
to the fact that, in accordance with the Franco-Soviet 
Pact of Non-Aggression signed on the 29th November, 
1932, and without prejudice to the universal character of 
the obligations laid down in this pact, in the event of 
either of the two parties being the object of an attack on 
the part of one or several otlier European Powers not 
referred to in the above-mentioned tripartite agreement, 
the other Contracting Party must abstain, during the 
period of the conflict, from giving any aid or assistance, 
direct or indirect, to the aggressor or aggressors, each 
party, moreover, declaring itself to be bound by no 
assistance agreement which would be inconsistent with 
this obligation 

Done at Pans, this 2nd day of May, 1935 

Pierre Laval 
Vladimir Potemkin 

2. Herr Hitler’s Speech to the German Reichstag, 
May 21, 1935 
‘the thirteen points’ 

The German Government reject the decision reached at 
Geneva on the 17th Apnl It was not Germany who uni- 
laterally infrmged the Treaty of Versailles, but the dictated 
peace of Versailles was unilaterally infringed m the points 
known and thus rendered invalid by those Powers which 
could not decide to follow the disarmament demanded 
from Germany by themselves disarming as contemplated 
by treaty 

The fresh discrimination made against Germany at 
Geneva by this resolution makes it impossible for the 
German Government to return to that institution before 

4'" I- 
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the conditions for a real legal equality of all participants 
have been created For this purpose the German Govern- 
ment consider it necessary to make a clear line of demar- 
cation between the Treaty of Versailles, which is budt 
upon the division of the nations into victors and van- 
quished, and the League of Nations, which must be built 
upon the estimation of all its members as bemg of equal 
value and possessing equal nghts 
This equality of rights must extend to all functions and 
all nghts of property in international life 
2. The German Government have, as a result of the 
non-fulfilment of the undertakings to disarm on the part 
of the other States, for their part renounced the articles 
which, as a result of the one-sided burden laid upon 
Germany contrary to the Treaty, constitute a discnmina- 
tion against the German nation for an unlimited period 
They hereby, however, most solemnly declare that these 
measures of theirs apply only to the points mentioned, 
which discriminate morally and practically against the 
German nation The German Government will therefore 
unconditionally respect the remaining articles regarding 
international relations, including the territorial provisions, 
and will only carry out by means of peaceable under- 
standings such revisions as will be inevitable in the course 
of time 

3 The German Government do not intend to sign any 
treaty which seems to them incapable of fulfilment, but 
they will scrupulously observe every treaty voluntarily 
signed by them, even if it was drawn up before they took 
over the Government and power They will therefore, in 
particular, observe and fulfil all obligations arising out of 
the Locarno Pact so long as the other parties to the Treaty 
are also willing to adhere to the said pact The German 
Government regard the respecting of the demilitanzed 
zones as an extremely difficult contribution for a sovereign 
State to make to the appeasement of Europe They con- 
sider, however, that they must refer to the fact that the 
continued increase of troops on the other side are in no 
way to be regarded as supplementin'’ these endeavours. 
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4. The German Government are ready at any time to 
take part m a system of collective co-operation to secure 
peace m Europe, but consider it necessary to give play to 
the law of contmuous development by allowing for the 
possibihty of the revision of treaties They regard the 
possibihty of a regulated development of treaties as an 
element for the secunng of peace, but regard the suppres- 
sion of any necessary changes as only too hable to result 
m an explosion in the future 

5. The German Government are of opinion that the 
reconstruction of a system of European co-operation can- 
not be brought about by conditions which have been 
forced upon one party They believe that it is right, in 
view of often conflicting mterests, always to be content 
with a minimum, rather than to allow this co-operation to 
founder upon an unattainable maximum of demands 
They are further convinced that this attempt to arrive at 
an understanding, with a big aun in view, can only be 
achieved step by step 

6 The German Government are ready on principle to 
conclude pacts on non-aggression with their various 
neighbounng States, and to supplement them by all pro- 
visions which aim at isolating the combatants and localiz- 
mg the war-makers They are, m particular, prepared to 
undertake all obligations which may result therefrom with 
regard to the delivery of materials and arms in time of 
peace or war and which are respected by all the parties 
concerned 

7 The German Government are ready to agree to an 
air convention to supplement the Locarno Pact and to 
enter into discussions regarding the same 

8 The German Government have made known the 
size of the new German army Under no circumstances 
will they depart from this They do not regard the ful- 
filment of their programme on land, in the air, or at 
sea as constituting any threat to another nation They 
are, however, prepared at any time to limit their arma- 
ments to the extent which is also adopted by the other 

St’tp*' 
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The German Government have already voluntarily 
made known certam limitations of their intentions. In 
this way they have done their best to show their goodwill 
to avoid an unrestricted world armaments race Their 
hmitations of the German air arm to a condition of parity 
with the various other Western Great Powers renders 
possible at any time the fixmg of a maximum, which 
Germany will then undertake to observe scrupu- 
lously 

The limitation of the German navy to 35 per cent of the 
British navy is still 15 per cent below the total tonnage of 
the French fleet As the various press commentanes have 
voiced the opinion that this demand is only a beginning 
and would be mcreased especially with the possession of 
colonies, the German Government declare defimtely that 
this IS Germany’s final and fixed demand 

Germany neither intends nor regards it as necessary, 
nor IS she m a position, to take part in any new naval 
nvaliy. The German Government voluntarily recognize 
the supreme vital importance, and thus the justification, 
for a dominating protection of the British world Empire 
at sea, just as we ourselves, on the land, are determmed 
to do everything necessary for the protection of our 
existence and freedom on the continent The German 
Government sincerely intend to do everything to bnng 
about and maintain such relations with the British people 
and State as will for ever prevent a repetition of the only 
war which there has as yet been between the two 
nations 

9. The German Government are ready to take an 
active part in all endeavours which can result m a practical 
limitation of unbounded armaments They regard a re- 
turn to the order of ideas of the former Geneva Red Cross 
Convention as the sole possible way to achieve this 
They believe that for the present the only way is the 
abolition and outlawry, step by step, of means and 
methods of warfare which by their very nature are at 
variance with the Geneva Red Cross Convention already 
in forc''* 
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They believe in that connexion that just as the use of 
dum-dum bullets was once forbidden and thus to a large 
extent orevented in practice, so the use of certain other 
weapons should be forbidden and thus also prevented in 
practice Among such weapons they include those which 
are principally designed less to bring death and destruc- 
tion to the lighting soldiers than to the women and 
children who take no part in the fignting 
The German Government regard the idea of abolishing 
aeroplanes but leaving bombardment unrestricted as be- 
ing mistaken and ineffective They consider it, however, 
possible to ban the use of certain weapons internationally 
as being confrary to international lav/, and to outlaw those 
nations which nevertheless employ such weapons as 
standing outside humanity and its rights and laws 
They believe that here, too, progress step by step will 
soonest lead to success in short, prohibition of gas, in- 
flammable and explosive bombs outside an actual area of 
warfare This limitation can be so extended as to result m 
a complete mternational prohibition of bomb-dropping. 
So long, however, as bomb-dropping as such is permitted, 
any hmitation of the number of bombing planes is of 
doubtful value in view of the possibility of rapidly re- 
placing losses 

If bomb-dropping as such is branded as a barbarism 
contrary to international law, the construction of bomb- 
ing planes will automatically soon cease as being super- 
fluous and pointless If it was once possible as a result of 
the Geneva Red Cross Convention gradually to prevent 
the killing of defenceless wounded or prisoners — a thing 
possible in itself — it must also be possible by means of an 
analogous convention to forbid the bombing of an Lcjually 
defenceless civilian population and hnaliy to bring it to 
an end altogether 

Germany sees in such a fundamental conception of this 
problem greater appeasement and security for the nations 
than in all the pacts of mutual assistance and military 
conventions 

10 The German Government are ready to ai»rec to any 
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limitation leading to the abobtion of the heaviest weapons 
which are especially suitable for aggression Such are, 
above all, the heaviest artillery, and secondly, the heaviest 
tanks In view of the enormous fortifications on the 
French frontier, such an international abolition of the 
heaviest offensive weapons would automatically give 
France a 100 per cent security at once 

11 Germany declares herself ready to agree to any 
limitation of the calibre of artillery, of battleships, 
cruisers, and torpedo-boats Similarly, the German 
Government are ready to accept any international limita- 
tion of naval tonnage Fmally, they are ready to agree to 
the hmitation of the tonnage of submarines, or even to 
their complete abohtion, in the event of an international 
agreement to that effect 

The German Government furthermore reiterate the 
assurance that they are ready to join in any international 
scheme for the limitation or abolition of arms which shall 
take effect for all countries at the same time. 

12. The German Government are of opinion that all 
attempts to achieve an effective alleviation of the ceitain 
items of tension between various States by means of 
international or multilateral agreements are doomed to 
failure unless suitable measures are successfully taken to 
prevent a poisonmg of public opinion among the nations 
by irresponsible individuals m speech and in writing, on 
the film and in the theatre 

1 3 The German Government are ready at any time to 
agree to an international arrangement which will effec- 
tively prevent and render impossible all attempts to inter- 
fere from outside in the affairs of other States They must, 
however, demand that such an arrangement should be 
mtemationally effective and benefit all States As there is 
a danger that in countries with Governments which do 
not possess the confidence of the nation, internal revolts 
brought about by interested parties may only too easily 
be attnbuted to foreign interference, it seems to be neces- 
sary that the term ‘mterference’ should be mtemationally 
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3. Memorandum on the Relation between the Franco- 
Soviet Pact of May 2, and the Tieaty of Locarno, 
communicated by the German Ambassador, May 29, 
1935 

The German Government has taken note of the Treaty 
signed on the 2nd May last between France and the 
USSR. It follows from section 4 of the protocol of 
signature which accompames the Treaty that the obliga- 
tions agreed upon between the two Contracting Parties, 
and particularly the obligation to lend mutual assistance, 
refer only to the case when one of those parties finds 
Itself in armed conflict with Germany In consequence, 
the German Government seesitself obliged to consider the 
question whether the new treaty is in harmony with the 
obligations towards Germany which one or the other of 
the two Contracting Parties has assumed in consequence 
of former treaties The Treaty signed at Locarno on the 
16th October, 1925, between Germany, Belgium, France, 
Great Britain, and Italy, known as the ‘Locarno Rhine 
Fact’, IS especially relevant in this respect 

By the terms of this Treaty, Germany and France 
‘mutually undertake that they will in no case attack or in- 
vade each other or resort to war against each other ’ The 
exceptions to this obligation are enumerated and defined 
m Article 2, sechon 2, of the Treaty Apart from the case 
of legitimate defence, which can be left on one side in the 
present connexion, these exceptions have the effect of 
makmg the renunciation of all attack, invasion, or war- 
fare against one another agreed upon by Germany and 
France inapphcable in the case of '(a) action in pursuance 
of Article 16 of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
(6) action as the result of the decision taken by the 
Assembly or by the Council of the League of Nations or 
in pursuance of Article 15, paragraph 7, of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, provided that in this last event 
the action is directed against the State which is the first to 
attack’ 

At first sipht the new Franco-Soviet Treaty in its 
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provisions concerning the obligation of the two parties to 
render mutual assistance against Germany seems in har- 
mony with the exceptions laid down in cases (a) and (b) 
above It provides m Article 2 for assistance in the case 
where Article 15, paragraph 7, of the Covenant of the 
League would be applicable and in Article 3 for the case 
provided for under Article 16 of the Covenant In addi- 
tion to these two cases there are also cases not mentioned 
in the Locarno Treaty, that is to say, those provided for 
under Article 17, paragraphs 1 and 3, of the Covenant, 
an article which on its side provides under certain defined 
conditions for the application of Article 16 against a State 
which IS not a member of the League of Nations 

These provisions of the new Treaty which refer to 
Articles 16 and 17 of the Covenant demand the very par- 
ticular attention of the Powers signatories of the Treaty of 
Locarno All these Powers find themselves faced with the 
serious question whether the obligations which France 
has just undertaken vis-a-vis the U S S R are within the 
limits fixed by the Locarno Treaty The complementary 
provisions contained in section 1 of the protocol of signa- 
ture are especially, in the opinion of the German Govern- 
ment, of decisive importance in answering this question 
Under the said paragraph 1 the text reads 

II est entendu que Teffet de I’articlc 3 est d’obligcr chaque 
partie contractante a prSter immediatement assistance a 
i’autre en se conformant immediatement aux recommanda- 
tions du Conseil de la Societe des Nations, aussitot qu’clies 
auront ete enoncees en vertu de I’aUicIe 16 du Pacte II est 
egalement entendu que les deux parties contractantes agiront 
de concert pour obtenir que le Conseil enonce ses recom- 
mandations avec toute la rapidite qu’cxigeront les circon- 
stances et que, si n^anmoins le Conseil, pour une raison quel- 
conque, n’enonce aucune recommandation ou s’ll n’arnve pas 
k un vote unanime, I’obligation d’assistancc n’en recevra pas 
moms application ' 

^ (Translation ) — is agreed that the efTect of Article 3 is to compel 
each contracting party immediately to give assistance to the other by 
complying forthwith with the recommendations of the Council of the 
Te cue of Nations as soon as they sh II have been made accord nee 
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It follows from this text that the two Contracting 
Parties, before undertaking any action which they intend 
to base upon Article 16 of the Covenant, will address 
themselves first of all to the Council of the League of 
Nations, but that they are, none the less, decided to fulfil 
the obligations of assistance agreed upon between them- 
selves, if, for some reason or other, the Council of the 
League does not produce a recommendation or if it does 
not reach a unanimous decision This provision can only 
be understood in the sense that France claims for herself, 
in the event of a conflict between Germany and the 
USSR, the right to take military action against Ger- 
many in virtue ot Article 1 6 of the pact, even if she cannot 
cite a recommendation or some other decision of the 
Council of the League of Nations It seems that, after the 
departure of Germany from the League of Nations, this 
course of action is also intended in the case wheie the 
decision of the Council regarding the invitation to be 
addressed to Germany in virtue of Article 17, paragiaph 
1 , of the pact has not been reached The German G oveai- 
ment considers that military action undertaken in such 
conditions would be outside the limits of Article 16 of the 
pact, and would, consequently, constitute a flagrant viola- 
tion of the Treaty of Locarno The wide scope of the 
Franco-Soviet understanding in this respect is manifest 
It IS true that the Treaty lays down that assistance shall 
only be given in the event of an unprovoked aggression on 
the part of Germany This event will never occur, for 
Germany has no intention of taking any aggressive action 
against the USSR, but, none the less, the problem is 
not solved, for the decisive point is that France, according 
to the section of the protocol of signature above men- 
tioned, claims for herself the right in the event of a 

With Article 16 of the Covenant It is further agreed that the two con* 
trading parties will take joint action to ensure that the Council issue 
their recommendations with all the speed required by the circum- 
stances of the casc» and that, should the Council nevertheless, for some 
reason, make no recommendation or fail to reach a unanimous 
decision, effect shall nevertheless be gjven to the obbgation to render 

T r 
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German-Soviet conflict to decide unilaterally and at her 
own discretion who is the aggressor, and, m virtue of her 
decision, to take military action against Germany 

The objections formulated above are not invalidated by 
the general clause in the second section of the protocol, 
which lays down that this Treaty is not inconsistent with 
any of the engagements already undertaken by France or 
the USSR towards third parties and that the provisions 
of the Franco-Soviet Treaty will not be applicable in the 
event of one of the Contracting Parties, by reason of 
obligations already undertaken, exposing itself to sanc- 
tions of an international character This general clause 
does not in any way alter the fact that the special clause 
m section 1 of the protocol exists, a clause which, as has 
been pointed out above, stipulates the contrary in a con- 
crete case, namely, the case of the application of the 
Treaty of Locarno 

The Treaty of Locarno is fundamentally so important 
for the relations between the Western European Powers 
that no doubt, however slight, and no uncertainty, must 
be allowed to arise as to the interpretations of its clauses. 
It IS for this reason that the German Government has 
considered it indispensable to communicate the above 
considerations to the other Powers signatories of this 
Treaty They hope that all the signatory Powers will 
agree with them in recognizing that the provisions of the 
Treaty of Locarno cannot legally be modified or inter- 
preted by the fact that a treaty has been concluded with 
a third party by one of the signatories 

4 French Reply to the German Memorandum i egard- 
ing the Interpretation of the Effects of the Franco- 
Soviet Pact, communicated by the French Munster 
for Foreign Affairs, June 25, 1935 
In a memorandum dated the 25th May, 1935, the German 
Government, thus indicating the interest attached by 
them to respect for the Rhme Pact of Locarno as regards 
the relations between the Powers of Western Europe, felt 
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constrained to express to the French Government their 
desire to be assured that the Franco-Soviet Treaty of the 
2nd May last was consistent with the obligations under- 
taken in the Locarno Pact. 

The Government of the Republic, who are no less 
faithfully attached to the Locarno Pact than the Govern- 
ment of the Reich, is entirely in agreement with the latter 
m recognizing ‘that the provisions of the Rhine Pact of 
Locarno cannot legally be modified or interpreted by the 
fact that a treaty has been concluded with a third country 
by one of the signatories’ 

The French Government’s anxiety m no way to in- 
validate the application of the Locarno Treaty is the 
guiding principle of their whole policy, they could not 
consequently have proceeded to sign the Franco-Soviet 
Treaty without being completely certain that they had not 
thus undertaken any obligations inconsistent with those 
laid down in the Locarno Treaty 

If any assurance on this point were necessary, it would 
be sufficient to recall, in general terms, the fact that, m 
paragraph 2 of the protocol of signature accompanying 
this Treaty, the two signatory Governments have de- 
clared that It IS their joint purpose not to invalidate in any 
way the obligations previously contracted by the two 
countries towards third States m published treaties, and 
that consequently it has been formally laid down that 
effect could not be given to the provisions of the Treaty m 
any way which would be inconsistent with the Treaty 
obligations already assumed by one of the Contracting 
Parties 

Unless doubt is entertained regarding the good faith of 
the two signatory States, it is impossible to ignore a pro- 
vision which lays down so clearly the scope of their 
obligations 

The French Government might conhne their reply to 
this general statement To show, however, their sincere 
desire to remove all obscurity in connexion with this 
matter, they are fully prepared to enter into the analytical 
arguments contained in the German memorandum 
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The German Government cannot have failed to note 
that the provisions of the Franco-Soviet Treaty regarding 
the obligation to render mutual assistance are based on 
the very provisions of Article 2 of the Treaty of Locarno 
They have merely pointed out that to the cases contem- 
plated in this article ‘further cases, not mentioned in the 
Rhine Pact of Locarno, have been added, namely, those 
contemplated in Article 17, paragraphs 1 and 3 of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations’ But the German 
Government, on the other hand, draws attention to the 
fact that this latter article contemplates the application of 
Article 16 against a State not a Member of the League of 
Nations, which brings us back to the cases contemplated 
m Article 2 of the Treaty of Locarno The addition to 
which reference is made does not, therefore, lay itself open 
to any objection in principle on the part of the German 
Government 

It is in connexion with the putting into effect of the pro- 
visions for assistance in execution of Article 16 of the 
Covenant, that the German Government has thought it 
possible to dispute that the obligations undertaken by 
France towards the USSR remain within the limits 
fixed by the Treaty of Locarno, with this in mind they lay 
stress upon ‘additional obligations’ said to be laid down 
m Article 1 of the protocol of signature Actually, how- 
ever, It is a question in this article, not of supplementary 
obligations, but, on the contrary, of clanfymg and limit- 
ing the obligations laid down in Article 3 

It IS not the case that under the terms of the first part of 
the protocol of signature, France, in the event of a con- 
flict between Germany and the U S S R , claims the right 
to decide, unilaterally and in her own free judgement, who 
is the aggressor First and foremost it is her duty to secure 
recommendations by the Council of the League of Nations 
to compliance with which she is committed in advance 
Even after having fulfilled this requirement of the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations, if the Council has not made 
any recommendation, or has not been able to reach a 
unanimous decision, she must still, under Article 2 of the 
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protocol, make sure that, apart from this, her judgement 
of the circumstances is not such that action taken by her 
might call down upon her the sanctions prescribed in the 
Treaty of Locarno 

As regards the point that the obligation to render 
assistance might arise in the absence of a recommendation 
or of a unanimous decision of the Council, attention 
should be called to the fact that the application of Article 
16, in accordance not only with its terms but also with the 
most authoritative interpretations thereof, does not neces- 
sanly require a recommendation of the Council In laying 
down the principle that in the absence of a recommenda- 
tion the obligation to render assistance nevertheless arises, 
the signatories of the Franco-Soviet Treaty have thus kept 
strictly within the framework of Article 16, which pre- 
scribes that ‘should any Member of the League resort to 
war in disregard of its covenants under Articles 12, 13, or 
15, It shall ipso facto be deemed to have committed an act 
of war against all other Members of the League’ It is 
consequently not possible to detect m Article 1 of the 
protocol any contradiction with the terms of Article 2 of 
the general Treaty of Locarno 

Moreover, the preoccupations of the German Govern- 
ment seem only to relate to a case in which, Germany 
having withdrawn from the League of Nations, action 
taken by France against Germany m execution of Article 
16 would be based on Article 17 of the Covenant, which 
refers back to the aforesaid Article 16 In this case the 
German Government consider that military action under- 
taken without a previous decision of the Council regard- 
mg the invitation to be addressed to Germany under 
Article 17 might go beyond the scope of Article 16 and 
thus constitute a violation of the Treaty of Locarno 

This interpretation is not justified, m fact. Article 1 of 
the protocol of signature of the Franco-Soviet Treaty 
refers only to recommendations ‘made under Article 16' 
by the Council of the League of Nations and docs not 
affect in any way the conditions laid down for the issue of 
'n invit"tinn in Article 17 
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The French Government do not doubt that m the li^t 
of the foregoing observations the German Government 
will be satisfied that the provisions of the agreement of 
the 2nd May are perfectly consistent with the obligations 
resulting from the Treaty of Locarno 

During the whole period of the Franco-Soviet negotia- 
tions, the constant preoccupation of the French Govern- 
ment was to avoid anythmg which might, even indirectly, 
invalidate in the slightest degree the Treaty of Locarno or 
the rights and obligations of the Guarantor Powers 

The Rhine Pact, as an element of collective security, is 
so much an essential basis of the general pohcy of France 
that no French Government could have risked, by their 
own action, the introduction of an element of doubt with 
regard to it The Franco-Soviet Treaty of the 2nd May is 
conceived in the same pacific spirit and on the same lines 
as the Franco-Polish and Franco-Czechoslovak treaties, 
of which the German Government took official cogni- 
zance at Locarno and to which they raised no objection 
The new Treaty has no other purpose than to extend the 
network of obligations, designed to ensure, on the basis of 
the principles laid down in the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, the development of European security. 

The first proposals for a regional Eastern Pact, which 
were submitted to the German Government in July 1934, 
had already shown the efforts which the French Govern- 
ment were prepared to make in order to extend to this 
part of Europe the application of the principles of collec- 
tive security contained in the Treaty of Locarno It was 
contemplated that French participation therein should be 
stnctly confined to the conditions laid down in the Rhine 
Pact 

Furthermore, the signatories of the Treaty of the 2nd 
May specifically contemplated an extension of the agree- 
ment permitting of the inclusion of the Reich among the 
countries which would benefit by participation in the 
agreement The obligations mutually undertaken by 
France and the USSR would thus be extended to 
Germany Nothing could more clearly show the objective 
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spint by which the French Government are inspired in 
iheir constant desire to foster, in a collective sense, the 
development of European security in accordance with 
principles designed to ensure equal advantages and equal 
nghts for all States 

5. Sir Samuel Hoare to Baton von Hoesch, July 5, 
1935 

Your Excellency, 

1 have the honour to refer to the memorandum which 
your Excellency was so good as to hand to my predecessor 
on the 29th May, and in which were set forth various 
considerations regarding the manner in which the Treaty 
of Locarno was, in the view of the German Government, 
affected by the terms of the Franco-Soviet Pact of the 2nd 
May Since then His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom have had cognizance of the note which 
the French Government communicated to the German 
Government on the 25th June in reply to this same memo* 
randum 

2 His Majesty’s Government are in entire agreement 
with the views expressed and the arguments used by 
the French Government in this note, and after further 
consideration of the points made by the German Govern- 
ment they are satisfied that there is nothing in the Franco- 
Soviet Treaty which either conflicts with the Locarno 
Treaty or modifies its operation in any way Thev like- 
wise agree with the French and German Governments in 
holding that the provisions of the Locarno Treaty cannot 
legally be modified or defined by the fact that a treaty has 
been concluded with a third party by one of the signatories. 

3 1 would also observe in this connexion that, under 
the Treaty of Locarno, the United Kingdom, as one of the 
guarantors of that Treaty, has the right and duty of de- 
ciding, subject to the findings and the recommendations 
of the Council of the League ol Nations, when and 
whether the circumstances arc such as to call its guarantee 
into operation, and that this nKht and duty cannot be 
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affected or altered by the act of another signatory to the 
Treaty. ' 

4 I venture to express the hope that, after examining 
the views thus set forth in the French note of the 2Sth June 
and in this present communication, the German Govern- 
ment will recogmze that the rights and duties of the 
Signatories of the Treaty of Locarno, includmg those of 
Germany, have in no way been prejudiced or modified by 
the conclusion of the Franco-Soviet Treaty. 

I have, &c 
Samuel Hoase. 



XLV 

THE LIMITATION OF NAVAL ARMAMENTS 

1 Statement by the Japanese Government as to the 
Denunciation of the Washington Naval Tieaty, 
December 29, 1934 

In the recent preliminary naval conversations the Japanese 
Government have been exerting, in co-operation with the 
other Powers concerned, their most sincere efforts towards 
the achievement of a new agreement which will secure 
Japan’s national defence and which will bring about a 
substantial measure of disarmament, eliminating all possi- 
bilities of aggression from among the great naval Powers 
while lightening as far as possible the tax burden of the 
peoples The Japanese Government, after careful con- 
sideration from this viewpoint, are convinced that the 
cause of disarmament can best be served, and the security 
of the Powers permanently assured, by concluding an 
equitable agreement founded upon the following prin- 
ciples which have been submitted to the other Powers. 

(1) In view of the present state of extraordinary de- 
velopment in warships, aircraft, and other weapons 
of war, the existing naval treaties which recognize 
inequality of armaments among the Powers can no 
longer afford security of national defence to Japan 
For this reason the new treaty should rest, not upon 
a ratio principle, but on the formula of an agreed 
common upper limit for the armaments to be re- 
tained by each Power 

(2) (a) In consonance with the spirit of disarmament, 
the said common upper limit should be fixed as low 
as possible 

{b) In order to render it difficult for any Power to 
attack another, but easy to defend itself, the offen- 
sive arm should be totally abolished or drastically re- 
duced, and the defensive arms adequately provided 
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In the light of these basic pnnciples, it is impossible for 
the Japanese Government to acquiesce in the continua- 
tion for a further term of the Washington Treaty of Naval 
Limitation, which not only permits the retention of the 
offensive arms, but admits disparity m naval strength 
through the adoption of a ratio system Moreover, the 
allocation of an inferior ratio, so detrimental to our 
national prestige, is bound to remam a source of per- 
manent and profound discontent to our people Con- 
sequently, our Government have long felt it incumbent 
upon them to give notice of their intention to teiminate 
the said Treaty in accordance with its provisions at the 
end of the year 1936, namely, upon the expiration of the 
stipulated term of its life Of this intention the British and 
American Governments were early given a fauly clear 
intimation The Japanese Government, however, anxious 
to conduct the negotiations as amicably and effectively as 
possible, considered it preferable to make a joint notifica- 
tion of termination m concert with the Powers concerned 
and invited all of them to give such joint notice. 

It was only when those Powers failed to accept the in- 
vitation that our Government decided to act alone and 
gave notice to the Government of the United States of 
their intention to terminate the Washington Treaty in 
conformity with the stipulation under Article 23 Each 
contracting Power has, of course, a full legal right to give 
such notice, which is explicitly provided for in that in- 
strument. 

The present step taken by the Japanese Government is 
only a logical outcome of our fundamental policy, which 
aims at the conclusion of another pact to supersede the 
Washington Treaty Our Government desire fervently to 
arnve at an agreement which is just and fair for all the 
parties concerned and entirely m accord with the spint of 
disarmament They are prepared, despite the termination 
of the Washington Treaty, to pursue with undimmished 
zeal friendly negotiations with the other Powers 

So far from entertaming the slightest wish to enlarge her 
arm.-ments, Japr’n endeavours to nromofe the cause of 
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peace by establishing the pnnciple of non-menace and 
non-aggression through the suppression or drastic reduc- 
tion of the offensive weapons of war It is her firm belief 
that when the other Powers, appreciating the essential 
fairness of Japan's claim, consent to make a sweeping 
reduction in fighting strength along the lines proposed by 
our Government, then will a full measure of secunty be 
afforded to the Powers through the limitation of any 
possible menace from one another and an endunng peace 
be established upon a solid basis. 

2 . Exchange of Notes between the United Kingdom 
and Geimany, June 18 , 1935 
Sir Samuel Hoare to Herr von Sibbentrop 
Your Excellency, 

During the last few days the representatives of the 
German Government and His Majesty’s Government m 
the United Kingdom have been engaged in conversations, 
the primary purpose of which has been to prepare the way 
for the holding of a general conference on the subject of 
the limitation of naval armaments I have now much 
pleasure in notifying your Excellency of the formal accep- 
tance by His Majesty’s Government in the Umted King- 
dom of the proposal of the German Government discussed 
at those conversations that the future strength of the Ger- 
man navy in relation to the aggregate naval strength of 
the Members of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
should be in the proportion of 35 100 His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom regard this proposal 
as a contribution of the greatest importance to the cause 
of future naval limitation They further believe that the 
agreement which they have now reached with the German 
Government, and which they regard as a permanent and 
definite agreement as from to-day between the two 
Governments, will facilitate the conclusion of a general 
agreement on the subject of naval limitation between all 
the naval Powers of the world 

2. His Maiestv’s Government in the United Kingdom 
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also agree with the explanations which were furnished by 
the German representatives in the course of the recent 
discussions in London as to the method of application of 
this principle These explanations may be summarized as 
follows 

(a) The ratio of 35 100 is to be a permanent relation- 
ship, I e the total tonnage of the German fleet shall never 
exceed a percentage of 33 of the aggregate tonnage of the 
naval forces, as defined by treaty, of the Members of the 
Bntish Commonwealth of Nations, or, if there should m 
future be no treaty limitations of this tonnage, a percent- 
age of 35 of the aggregate of the actual tonnages of the 
Members of the British Commonwealth of Nations 

(b) If any future general treaty of naval limitation 
should not adopt* the method of limitation by agreed 
ratios between the fleets of different Powers, the German 
Government will not insist on the incorporation of the 
ratio mentioned in the preceding sub-paragraph in such 
future general treaty, provided that the method therein 
adopted for the future limitation of naval armaments is 
such as to give Germany full guarantees that this ratio 
can be maintained 

(c) Germany will adhere to the ratio 35 100 in all 
circumstances, e g the ratio will not be affected by the 
construction of other Powers If the general equilibrium 
of naval armaments, as normally maintained in the past, 
should be violently upset by any abnormal and exceptional 
construction by other Powers, the German Government 
reserve the right to invite His Majesty’s Government m 
the United Kmgdom to examine the new situation thus 
created 

(d) The German Government favour, in the matter of 
limitation of naval armaments, that system which divides 
naval vessels into categones, fixing the maximum tonnage 
and/or armament for vessels m each category, and 
allocates the tonnage to be allowea to each Power by 
categories of vessels Consequently, m pnnciple, and sub- 
ject to (/) below, the German Government are prepared to 
apply the 35 per cent ratio to the tonnage of each category 
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of vessel to be maintained, and to make any variation of 
this ratio in a particular category or categories dependent 
on the arrangements to this end that may be arrived at m 
a future general treaty on naval limitation, such arrange- 
ments being based on the pnnciple that any increase in 
one category would be compensated for by a correspond- 
ing reduction in others If no general treaty on naval 
hmitation should be concluded, or if the future general 
treaty should not contain provision creating limitation by 
categories, the manner and degree in which the German 
Government will have the right to vary the 35 per cent 
ratio in one or more categones will be a matter for settle- 
ment by agreement between the German Government and 
His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, in the 
hght of the naval situation then existing 
(e) If, and for so long as, other important naval Powers 
retain a single category tor cruisers and destroyers, Ger- 
many shall enjoy the right to have a single category for 
these two classes of vessels, although she would prefer to 
see these classes in two categories 
(/) In the matter of submannes, however, Germany, 
while not exceeding the ratio of 35 1 00 in respect of tot^ 
tonnage, shall have the nght to possess a submarme 
tonnage equal to the total submarine tonnage possessed 
by the Members of the Bntish Commonwealth of Nations 
The German Government, however, undertake that, ex- 
cept in the circumstances indicated in the immediately 
following sentence, Germany's submarine tonnage shall 
not exceed 45 per cent of the total of that possessed by 
the Members of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
The German Government reserve the right, in the event 
of a situation arising which in their opinion makes it 
necessary for Germany to avail herself of her right to a 
percentage of submarine tonnage exceeding the 45 per 
cent above mentioned, to give notice to this effect to His 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, and agree 
that the matter shall be the subject of friendly discussion 
before the German Government exercise that nght 
(p) Since It IS highly improbable that the calculation of 
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the 35 per cent ratio should give for each category of 
vessels tonnage figures exactly divisible by the maximum 
individual tonnage permitted for ships m that category, it 
may be necessary that adjustments should be made m 
order that Germany shall not be debarred from utilizing 
her tonnage to the full It has consequently been agreed 
that the German Government and His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment m the United Kingdom will settle by common 
accord what adjustments are necessary for this purpose, 
and It IS understood that this procedure shall not result in 
any substantial or permanent departure from the ratio 
35 100 in respect of total strengths 

3 With reference to sub-paragraph (c) of the explana- 
tions set out above, I have the honour to inform you that 
His Majesty’s Government m the United Kingdom have 
taken note of the reservation and recognize the right 
therein set out, on the understanding that the 35 • 100 
ratio will he maintained m default of agreement to the 
contrary between the two Governments 

4 I have the honour to request your Excellency to 
mform me that the German Government agree that the 
proposal of the German Government has been correctly 
set out in the preceding paragraphs of this note 

I have the honour to be, &c 

Samuel Hoare. 

3. Memorandum on the London Naval Confetence, 
December 9, 1935, to March 25, 1936 
Under the provisions of the London Naval Treaty, 1930, 
the High Contracting Powers agreed to meet in con- 
ference in 1935 to frame a new agreement to replace and 
carry out the purposes of the existing Treaty His 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom therefore 
imtiated early m 1934 the preliminary conversations which 
experience has shown to be essential to the success of an 
international conference of this nature 

2 On the 29th December, 1934, notice of termination 
of the Washineton Treaty was i^iven bv Japan As the 
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Contracting Powers to that Treaty had agreed to meet in 
conference within one year of the date of such notice of 
termination, it was, for this reason also, necessary to 
summon a conference in 1935 His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment m the Umted Kingdom, feeling that as they had 
taken the initiative in the preparatory conversations they 
were perhaps under a greater obligation in the matter than 
other Governments, accordingly issued the necessary 
invitations 

3 The Conference was opened on Monday, the 9th 
December, 1935, by the Prime Minister, who stated that 
the proposals of this country remained the same as those 
communicated by His Majesty’s Government to the Dis- 
armament Conference in July, 1932, and that they attached 
the greatest importance to a continuation of limitation 
m both the quantitative and qualitative field He pointed 
out that an international agreement on these lines would 
undoubtedly lead to great economy in future naval con- 
struction throughout the world He also expressed the 
hope that, even if the abolition of submarmes should 
prove impossible, the acceptance by France and Italy of 
the rules laid down in Part IV of the London Naval 
Treaty, 1930, would be the signal for the acceptance of 
those rules by all the mantime Powers of the world, and 
that by this means unrestricted submarine warfare would 
m future be averted 

4 As regards quantitative limitation. His Majesty’s 
Government were forced to the conclusion during the 
preliminary conversations that agreement on any system 
of limitation based directly on a ’ratio’ or definite rela- 
tionship of naval strength, such as that on which the 
Washington and London Naval Treaties were founded, 
would prove dilficult of attainment In order to preserve 
some measure of quantitative limitation they proposed as 
a ‘middle way’ that the quantitative side of the Treaty 
should consist of unilateral and voluntary declarations by 
each of the signatory Powers limiting its construction over 
a period of, say, six years 

They realized that the degree to which their proposal 
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would effect a quantitative limitation in naval annaments 
would depend entirely on the spirit in which it was carried 
out, but they would have been fully prepared to give to 
such construction figures as might be agreed upon the 
form of a contractual obhgation, if that method of limita- 
tion had been acceptable to other Powers. 

Agreement on any form of quantitative hmitation has, 
however, unfortunately not been possible 

5 At the opening of the Conference Japan tabled her 
proposal for a ‘Common Upper Limit’ After consider- 
able discussion this proposal remained unacceptable to 
all the other delegations, and to the deep regret of His 
Majesty’s Government Japan withdrew her delegation 
from the Conference, leaving however observers to watch 
Its progress. 

6 The United Kingdom proposals mentioned above 
havmg also proved unacceptable generally, the further 
efforts of the Conference were directed in achieving the 
maximum measure possible of quahtative limitation, and 
to obtaining agreement on provisions for advanced 
notification of construction or acquisition of war vessels, 
and to exchange of information on their principal char- 
acteristics The object of this latter provision is to remove 
one of the most fruitful sources of suspicion between 
Naval Powers, thus reducmg the likelihood of building 
competition between them 

Complete agreement has been reached between the 
Members of the Bntish Commonwealth of Nations 
possessing sea-gomg naval forces, the United States of 
Amenca and France on these points Although Italy has 
found herself unable for the present to associate herself 
with this agreement, the Italian delegation entered fully 
into all the discussions, was consulted on all points, and, 
subject to certain reservations, agreed to the wording of 
the various reports 

7 As regards quahtative hmitation, it will be con- 
vement to place before Parliament a companson of the 
aims of His Majesty’s Government with the results 
actually achieved by the Conference 
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8 As regards capital ships, although agreement on 
reduction of the Washington tonnage has not been found 
possible, the reduction in calibre of gun is a satisfactory 
step and may lead to future agreement on reductions in 
tonnage, and possibly to gradual further reductions in 
calibre 

This reduction in gun calibre is, as before stated, sub- 
ject to the provision that, if any of the Washington 
Powers fail to agree to it before the 1st Apnl, 1937, the 
maximum gun calibre shall remain at 16-inch 

9 As regards aircraft earners, the reduction to 23,000 
tons from the Washmgton hmit of 27,000 tons is consider- 
able, and will result initially in appreciable financial 
saving in the building of this expensive class of warship, 
although against this saving must be offset the increased 
expense in the long run of embarking a similar number 
of aircraft in smaller carriers 

10 As regards light surface vessels. His Majesty’s 
Government are very gratified that their desire per- 
manently to reduce the size of cruisers has resulted in the 
adoption of a ‘Holiday’ in the building of all large 
cruisers, whether of sub-category (a) and armed with the 
8-inch gun, or of sub-category (6) of a size larger than 
8,000-tons, and armed with guns of a calibre not greater 
than 6 1-inch In view of our commitments, both in 
respect of replacement of old wartime cruisers and of the 
essential steady increase in numbers, this will result in 
substantial reductions in expenditure 

1 1 The limitations on hght surface vessels (Cruisers, 
Destroyers, &c ), are made effective by agreement on a 
‘zone of non-construction’ withm which no ships may be 
built If this had not been done, vessels could have been 
built which by definition would have been capital ships, 
but which m reality could have been of a superior cruiser 
type 

The ‘zone’ extends from 8,000 to 17,500 tons and the 
necessary corollary has been a corresponding hmitation 
on the minimum size of gun to be earned by a capital 
ship, which IS fixed at 10 mches 
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In order to prevent a vessel which would upset the 
intentions of the Treaty being built in the guise of an 
aircraft earner, provision has also been made to hmit to 
ten the number of guns of above S 2S-mch cahbre carried 
by those vessels 

12 As regards submarmes, it has again not been found 
possible to reach agreement on the policy of abolition and 
the London Naval Treaty hmits for this category have 
been retained 

13 As regards Advance Notification of Construction 
or Acquisition of Warships, the provisions now made are 
entirely new Under neither the Washington nor the 
London Naval Treaty were there any arrangements of 
this nature 

As regards Exchange of Information, not only is this 
to take place earlier in the life of each ship building or 
acquired than was provided for in those Treaties, but the 
scope of the information is considerably extended The 
main provisions are that 

(d) The High Contracting Parties will commumcate to 
each other within the first four months of each 
calendar year their annual programme of con- 
struction or acquisition of the principal classes of 
warship, giving the cahbre of the largest gun carried 
by each vessel 

Once these programmes are declared, no increase 
in the number of vessels included in the declaration 
is permitted for the current year, subject, of course, 
to the operation of the various safeguarding clauses 
No vessel of the pnncipal classes of warship can 
be laid down until after the lapse of four months 
from the date of communication of the above pro- 
gramme 

(6) Full information as to characteristics of each vessel 
IS to be given at least four months before the ship is 
laid down 

Arrangements are also made to provide for exchange 
of mformation concerning necessary departures during 
bmldmg from the characteristics already reported, details 
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of ships scrapped or otherwise disposed of, particulars of 
ships acquired, important alterations in vessels previously 
completed, and various other matters 

14 As regards various other classes of ships which 
were not sufficiently important to be included in the above 
procedure and which, under the London Naval Treaty, 
1930, were classified as Exempt or Special vessels, arrange- 
ments have been made whereby they are now classed as 
‘Auxiliary Vessels’ or as ‘Minor War Vessels’ These 
vessels will not be subject to the provisions of Advance 
Notification of Construction of Acquisition, but lists of 
them will be exchanged and kept up-to-date annually. 

15 All information exchanged will, of course, neces- 
sarily be treated as confidential until published by the 
High Contracting Party supplying it 

16 As regards safeguarding clauses, careful arrange- 
ments have been made to deal with the three pnncipal sets 
of circumstances in which the release of a Contracting 
Party from the provisions of the Treaty might be neces- 
sary, namely, should a Contracting Party become engaged 
in a war and consider the naval requirements of his 
security to be materially affected, should a Power not 
signatory to the Treaty acquire, or propose to acquire, 
vessels not in conformity with the limitations and restnc- 
tions of the Treaty, or should a High Contracting Party’s 
national security be materially affected by any change of 
circumstances other than those mentioned above, or 
below, in respect of the ‘Cruiser Holiday’ In all the 
above cases consultation between the High Contracting 
Parties is required and three months’ delay is imposed 
before departing from the obligations of the Treaty, 
except in the case where one such Party becomes engaged 
in war, when he can suspend any or all of the obligations 
at once, and the other Parties can, after consultation, also 
forthwith suspend them 

17 A special and limited safeguard has also been pro- 
vided in respect of the ‘Cruiser Holiday’ in the article 
dealing with that ‘Holiday’ This safeguard provides for 
a Hiffh Contractmo Party, should he consider his national 
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security to be aflected, an escape against the amount of 
construction by any Power of cruisers of sub-category (6) 
and against the construction by a Non-Contracting Party 
of light surface vessels not allowed to be built under tl^ 
terms of the ‘Holiday’ 

1 8 The Treaty will come into force on the 1 st January, 
1937, provided by that date it is ratified by all the signa- 
tory Powers, or, failing this, on the date by which it is 
ratified by these Powers It will of course be open to 
accession by Japan and Italy as signatories of the Wash- 
ington Treaty Negotiations have already commenced for 
the conclusion of a bilateral agreement on the same lines 
with Germany, and it is hoped that similar negotiations 
for bilateral agreements with certain other Naval Powers 
will be undertaken shortly 

As a first step towards the acceptance of a general 
Treaty on the same lines by all Naval Powers, the Con- 
ference, m communicating the Treaty to the League of 
Nations, has suggested that the remarks of other Naval 
Powers should in the first instance be forwarded to Mis 
M^esty’s Government 

The Treaty will remain, in force until the 3 1 st December, 
1942 

As regards arrangements for framing a further Treaty 
to come into force after that date, provision is made for 
His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom to 
imtiate, during the last quarter of 1940, a consultation 
between the Parties Unless, as a result of consultation. 
It appears that it would be neithei desirable nor practi- 
cable, a conference will be held in 1941 In the course of 
the consultation views will be exchanged to determine 
whether, amongst other points, it may be possible to 
agree upon a reduction in the calibre of gun and in the 
size of future capital ships 

19 The full extent of reduction and limitation aimed 
at by His Majesty’s Government has by no means been 
achieved A substantial measure of success has, however, 
been accomplished Although agreement on any form of 
quantitative limitation has not proved possible. His 
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Majesty’s Government feel that, even if agreement to 
stand on the qualitative limits of the Washington and 
London Naval Treaties had been the only outcome of the 
conference, a veiy considerable success would have been 
recorded 

20 The principal capital ship fleets of the world will 
shortly be in process of renewal, a steady increase in 
cruiser strength can no longer be postponed in our own 
case, whilst in other classes of ships much new construc- 
tion is required in place of war-time and obsolescent 
vessels If no Treaty had been negotiated to replace those 
of Washington and London, there would have been com- 
plete freedom to build up to any size of ship desired, with 
the resulting increase of expenditure Not only, how- 
ever, has this been avoided, but the reductions in dis- 
placement and calibre of gun that have been agreed to, 
although not so drastic as His Majesty’s Government had 
hoped, are in themselves sufficient to ensure considerable 
financial saving in our future naval construction pro- 
grammes Furthermore, the agreement should go far to 
put into effect the hopes expressed by the Prime Minister 
at the opening of the Conference, that the public mind 
will be relieved of the threat of a general race in naval 
armaments The arrangements made for advance notifica- 
tion and exchange of information should do much to help 
m achieving this object, and the avoidance of secret build- 
ing, with the inevitable suspicion which results from it, 
should matenally assist m reinforcing international good- 
will 

21 The Rules regarding submanne warfare contamed 
in Part IV of the London Naval Treaty, 1930, had already 
been accepted and become binding upon all the Members 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations, the United 
States of America, and Japan as a result of their ratifica- 
tion of the above Treaty The Rules had not, however, 
become binding upon France and Italy, owing to the fact 
that, though the Treaty was signed in respect of these 
countries, they had not ratified it, and in consequence it 
was not possible, as had been contemplated in the Treaty, 
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for His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom to 
communicate the Rules to countries in respect of which 
the Treaty had not been signed. France and Italy have 
now mdicated their desire to confirm their acceptance 
of the above Rules resulting from the signature of the 
previous London Naval Treaty, and a separate instru- 
ment has been prepared, which it is hoped will shortly be 
signed,^ embodying the French and Italian confirmation 
of their previous acceptance of the Rules and authorizing 
His Majesty’s Government m the Umted Kingdom to 
communicate the Rules, which are a continuing obliga- 
tion and not one for a short term only, to all other mari- 
time countries, with an invitation to accede thereto and 
without limit of time. 

‘ November 6, 1936 , Cmd. 5302 



XLVI 

THE ITALIAN AGGRESSION ON ABYSSINIA 

1. Treaty of Friendship between Italy and Abyssinia, 
August 2, 1928 

His Majesty Victor Emanuel III, King of Italy, and Her 
Majesty Zauditu, Empress of Ethiopia. 

Desirous that the friendship between their two States 
should become more stable and durable, and that the 
economic relations between the two countries continue to 
develop. 

Wherefore, Commendatore Giuliano Cora, Mimster 
Plenipotentiary of the Kingdom of Italy, m the name of 
His Majesty Victor Emanuel III and His Successors, and 
His Impenal Highness Tafari Makonnen, Heir to the 
Throne and Regent of the Abyssinian Empire, in the name 
of Empress Zauditu, in His personal name and in the 
name of Their Successors, 

Have agreed on the followmg 

Article 1 

There shall be durable peace and perpetual friendship 
between the Kingdom of Italy and the Ethiopian Empire 

Article 2 

The two Governments mutually pledge themselves not 
to take, under any pretext, any action which might be 
detnmental to the independence of the other, and to safe- 
guard the mterests of their respective countries 

Article 3 

The two Governments undertake to develop and pro- 
mote the trade existing between the two countnes. 

Article 4 

Italian citizens, subjects, and proteges settled in Ethio- 
pia, and Ethiopians settled in Italy and her colonies, in 
respect of their commerce, work, necessities of life and 
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subsistence, and in respect of everything concerning the 
exercise of theu; profession, commerce, and work, are 
required to observe and respect the laws of the State 
wherein they reside 

It IS understood that the provisions of Article 7 of the 
treaty between the Ethiopian Empire and the French 
Republic, concluded on January 10, 1908, shall continue 
to apply to Itahan citizens, subjects, and prot6g6s in 
Ethiopia, so long as the latter treaty remains in force. 

Article S 

The two Governments agree to submit to a procedure 
of conciliation or arbitration any questions which may 
anse between them, and which it has not been possible 
to settle by the usual diplomatic means, without having 
recourse to the force of arms By common agreement, 
notes shall be exchanged between the two Governments 
concerning the method of choosing arbitrators 

Article 6 

The present Treaty, which is to be registered with the 
League of Nations, shall be ratified and the exchange of 
ratifications shall take place at Addis-Abeba as soon as 
possible 

Article 7 

The present Treaty shall remain m force for twenty 
years after the exchange of ratifications On the expira- 
tion of this penod, it shall be renewed from year to year 

Done in duplicate in the oflicial Italian and Amharic 
languages, both texts being identical, one copy shall 
remain in the hands of the Italian Government and one 
m the hands of the Ethiopian Government 

Addis-Abeba, August 2, 1928 Year VI (Twenty-sixth 
day of the month of Haml6 of the year of Grace 1901) 

2. Action m the Council and Assembly of the League 
of Nations in the Dispute between Ethiopia and Italy 
On October 2nd the Emperor of Ethiopia informed the 
Council that Italian troops had violated the Ethiopian 
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frontier in the region south of Mount Mussa-Alh, near 
the frontier of Freneh Somaliland 

On October 3rd the Italian Government, to which the 
above communication had been immediately forwarded, 
replied that no military movement of Italian detachments 
had taken place in this region, where, as a matter of fact, 
the frontier had not yet been delimited. 

On October 3rd the Italian Government informed the 
Council that ‘the warlike and aggressive spirit in Ethiopia 
had succeeded in imposing war against Italy’ and had 
found Its latest and complete expression m the order for 
general mobilization announced by the Emperor on 
September 28th That order represented a direct and 
immediate threat to the Itahan troops with the aggravating 
circumstance of the creation of a neutral zone which, in 
reality, was only a strategic movement intended to facili- 
tate the assembly and the aggressive preparation of the 
Ethiopian troops As a result of the general mobilization, 
the continual and sanguinary aggression to which Italy 
had been subjected in the last ten years manifestly involved 
grave and immediate dangers against which it was essential, 
for elementary reasons of security, to take action without 
delay Confronted by this situation the Italian Govern- 
ment found Itself obliged to authorize the High Command 
in Eritrea to take the necessary measures of defence 

The same day the Ethiopian Government informed the 
Council that Itahan military aeroplanes had bombarded 
Adowa and Adigrat, and that a battle was taking place 
in the province of Agame It added that these facts, occur- 
nng on Ethiopian territory, involved a violation of the 
frontiers of the Empire and a breach of the Covenant by 
Itahan aggression 

On receipt of these communications the President of 
the Council summoned that body for October 5th 

Meanwhile the Committee, presided over by M de 
Madariaga and consisting of representatives of all mem- 
bers of the Council with the exception of the Parties, 
drew up the report referred to in Article 15, paragraph 4, 
of the Covenant. 
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In this document the Committee retraced the history 
and circumstances of the dispute, enumerating and analys- 
ing the various treaties concluded with or in regard to 
Ethiopia since 1896. The report then mentioned the 
cucumstances in which Ethiopia had, in 1923, been ad- 
mitted to the League of Nations, and concluded. 

Ethiopia has been admitted into the League of Nations 
and thus enjoys the rights and is bound by the obligations 
of Members of the League Ethiopia is a party to the 
General Pact for the Renunciation of War, signed at Pans 
on August 27th, 1928 As from September 18th, 1934, 
she renewed for two years her acceptance of the Optional 
Clause of the Statute of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice The Covenant of the League ofNations, 
the Pact of Pans, the Italo-Ethiopian Treaty of Amity, 
Conciliation and Arbitration of August 2nd, 1928, 
conceived in the same spirit as these two Pacts, and 
the Optional Clause of the Statute of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice are, for Ethiopia and for 
Italy, solemn undertakings which exclude resort to arms 
for the settlement of disputes between these two 
countnes 

With regard to the special undertakings subscribed to 
by Ethiopia on her entry into the League of Nations, it 
should be noted that, in accordance with the terms of the 
declaration she signed, ‘the fulfilment of these obligations 
IS, she recognizes, a matter in which the League ofNations 
IS concerned’, and that, while other countries retain the 
right to draw the Council’s attention to a violation of 
Ethiopia’s special undertakings, the Council alone is com- 
petent to examine the matter and make recommendations 
to the Ethiopian Government 

The Memorandum handed in by the Italian Govern- 
ment on September 4th last sets out complaints against 
Ethiopia which may be grouped under the three following 
headings insecurity of the frontiers , non-fulfilment of the 
obligations contracted by the Empire on its entry into the 
League of Nations (slavery, traffic in arms), disturbed, 
internal situation which precluded the fulfiljpent 
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terms of the treaties concerning the status of foreigners 
and makes it impossible to satisfy the economic interests 
of Italy 

According to the prelimmary observations submitted 
on September 14th by the Ethiopian delegation, it would 
be necessary to subject to a searching and impartial 
inquiry the facts invoked by the Itahan Government 
and the accompanymg explanations and commentanes 
The events which have taken place while this report was 
being drafted by the Committee make it impossible for 
the Council now to consider the possibility of such an 
mquiry. The Council is, however, in a position to estab- 
lish a certain number of points in connexion with the 
complaints of the Italian Government 

As regards the insecurity of the frontiers of Ethiopia, 
the Council can refer to fte evidence of the two other 
European Powers which, like Italy, possess terntones 
contiguous with Ethiopia On the frontiers of these tern- 
tones there have also occurred raids and incidents affect- 
mg the interests of these Powers They have settled these 
incidents by diplomatic methods They have taken 
account of the fact that, in the present condition of 
Ethiopia and Ethiopian administration, the almost total 
absence of communications, and the great difficulty of 
ensunng the application by the subordinate provincial 
authorities of the pohcy of the Central Government at 
Addis Ababa had prevented the Emperor, in spite of his 
smcerest intentions, from carrying out the necessary 
reforms by his own unaided efforts These incidents and 
raids along the frontiers of Ethiopia were not in the 
nature of an aggression sought for or encouraged by the 
Central Government 

Of the three Governments of the contiguous Powers, 
none has at any time laid any of these incidents before 
the Council 

As regards the non-observance of the obligations 
assumed by Ethiopia when she entered the League, the 
reports of the competent organs of the League on the sub- 
ject of slavery show that comparatively httle real progress 
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has been made m the direction of its abolition, although 
the Emperor has done all that lay in his power. 

With reference to the arms traffic, Ethiopia, as men- 
tioned above, concluded m 1930 a treaty with France, the 
Umted Kingdom, and Italy Although the application of 
that treaty has given rise to complaints on the part of 
those three Powers, there is no reason to believe that 
the Ethiopian Government deliberately or systematically 
violated its essential provisions 

As to the internal state of Ethiopia, the Governments 
which, in 1923, supported Ethiopia's request for admis- 
sion to the League were aware of the internal situation of 
the Empire at that time. The Minutes of the Sixth Com- 
mittee of the Assembly show that those Governments 
considered that the entry of Ethiopia into the League 
would not only afford her a further guarantee for the 
maintenance of her territonal integnty and independence, 
but would help her to reach a higher level of civilization 
There does not appear to be more disorder and insecurity 
in Ethiopia to-day than was the case m 1923. On the 
contrary, the country is better organized and the central 
authonty is better obeyed 

Whatever may have been its grievances against Ethiopia, 
the Itahan Government had not, previously to September 
4th last, submitted them to the organs of the League Had 
they been laid before it, the Council would certainly have 
endeavoured to remedy the situation Moreover, after the 
entry into force of the Italo-Ethiopian Treaty of August 
2nd, 1928, Italy could, if she preferred it, have recourse 
for all litigious questions to the procedure of conciliation 
and arbitration, provided for in Article 5 of that Treaty. 
At the request of Ethiopia that procedure was applied for 
the settlement of the Walwal affair Italy, declaring at the 
outset that she was the victim of an aggression, demanded 
apologies and compensation without any previous inquiry. 
She agreed later that the procedure of arbitration should 
follow its course 

The appropriate method of helpmg the Ethiopian 
Government to make more rapid pro<Tess m the matter 
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of internal reforms is to co-operate with it and assist it, 
so that It may be in a position resolutely to embark upon 
the constructive action required, not only to improve the 
lot of the Ethiopian people and to develop the natural 
resources of the country, but also to enable the Empire 
to live in harmony with its neighbours This the Ethiopian 
Government itself realizes At the plenary meeting of the 
Assembly on September 11th, 193S, its delegate requested 
the co-operation of the League with a view to raising the 
economic, financial, and pohtical level of the Empire As 
mentioned above, this request was taken into considera- 
tion by the Committee of Five in drawing up its scheme 
of assistance to Ethiopia 

The suggestions of the Committee of Five were accepted, 
in principle, by the Ethiopian Government If they were 
rejected by the Italian Government, it was ‘inasmuch as 
they did not offer a minimum basis sufficient for con- 
clusive realization which would finally and effectively take 
mto account the rights and the vital interests of Italy' 
In his oral observations the Italian representative com- 
plained that the Committee of Five had completely 
neglected ‘the Italian reasons based on treaties, historical 
facts, the defence of the Italian colonies and Italy’s 
mission m Africa’ The Committee of Five, he added, 
should have taken account of ‘the peculiar situation of 
Italy in Ethiopia in consequence of the Tripartite Treaty 
of 1906 and the previous agreements which form an 
mtegral part thereof . It ought to have considered the 
terntonal rights granted to Italy by Article 4, paragraph 
(b), of the Tripartite Treaty — i e the right to a junction 
tetween the Italian colonies of Eritrea and Somaliland to 
the west of Addis Ababa’ Moreover, ‘the different peoples 
which are subject to the tyranny of Abyssinia and live on 
the frontiers of the country under inhuman conditions’ 
should have been rescued therefrom 

The Committee of Five’s plan had necessarily to be 
based upon the principles of the Covenant, of the Pact of 
Pans, and also of the treaties which Italy had concluded 
with Ethiopia, more particularly the Treaty of Amity of 
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1928 Any solution of the problem of Italo-Ethiopian 
relations had to be founded on the respect due to the 
independence, territorial integrity, and security of all the 
States Members of the League 
The Italian memorandum was laid on the Council table 
on September 4th, 1935, whereas Ethiopia’s first appeal 
to the Council had been made on December 14th, 1934 
in the interval between these two dates the Italian 
Government opposed the consideration of the question 
by the Council on the ground that the only appropriate 
procedure was that provided for m the Italo-Ethiopian 
Treaty of 1928 Throughout the whole of that period, 
moreover, the dispatch of Italian troops to East Africa 
was proceeding These shipments of troops were repre- 
sented to the Council by the Italian Government as 
necessary for the defence of its colonies menaced by 
Ethiopia’s military preparations Ethiopia, on the con- 
trary, drew attention to the official pronouncements made 
in Italy which, in its opinion, left no doubt ‘as to the 
hostile intentions of the Italian Government’ 

From the outset of the dispute the Ethiopian Govern- 
ment has sought a settlement by peaceful means It has 
appealed to the procedures of the Covenant The Italian 
Government desiring to keep stnctly to the procedure of 
the Italo-Ethiopian Treaty of 1928, the Ethiopian Govern- 
ment assented, it invariably stated that it would faithfully 
carry out the arbitral award, even if the decision went 
against it It agreed that the question of the ownership 
of Walwal should not be dealt with by the arbitrators, 
because the Italian Government would not agree to such 
a course It asked the Council to dispatch neutral 
observers and olTered to give all facilities for any inquiries 
upon which the Council might decide 
Once the Walwal dispute had been settled by arbitra- 
tion, however, the Italian Government submitted its 
detailed Memorandum to the Council in support of its 
claim to liberty of action It asserted that a case like that 
of Ethiopia cannot be dealt with by the means provided 
bv the Covenant 
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It Stated that, ‘since this question affects vital interests 
and IS of primary importance to Italian security and 
civilization’, it ‘would be faihng in its most elementary 
duty, did It not cease once and for all to place any con- 
fidence in Ethiopia, reserving full liberty to adopt any 
measures that may become necessary to ensure the safety 
of Its colonies and to safeguard its own mterests’ 

Such are the cucumstances in which hostilities have 
broken out between Ethiopia and Italy 
Having thus stated the facts of the dispute, the Council 
should now, in accordance with Article IS of the Cove- 
nant, make known ‘the recommendations which are 
deemed just and proper m regard thereto’. 

The facts brou^t to its knowledge since its last meeting 
by the two parties make it first and foremost the urgent 
duty of the Council to draw attention to the obligation of 
conforming to the provisions of the Covenant For the 
time being, the only recommendation which it makes is 
that any violation of the Covenant should immediately be 
brought to an end 

The Council reserves the right to make subsequently 
such other recommendations as it may consider advisable 
The discussion of the report by the Council began on 
October 5th 

Baron Aloisi (Italy) regretted that the Council had 
not given the Italian Government’s Memorandum of 
September 4th and the declarations accompanying it all 
the attention they deserved The Italian Government 
appreciated the Council’s efforts, but did not compre- 
hend the reasons for which it did not see fit, before 
attempting conciliation, to make a realistic investigation of 
conditions in Ethiopia Italy had for several years been a 
victim of Ethiopian aggression Thatcountiy had not been 
viewed as she really was, that is to say, a State m which a 
dangerous situation existed, m consequence of the anar- 
chical conditions there prevailmg She had been regarded 
as if she were a unified State, whereas the greater part of 
her territory consisted of recently conquered colomes 
Baron Aloisi emphasized that the a<'oressive character 
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of Ethiopian mobilization had been proclaimed by the 
Emperor himself After that mobilization, Italy could not 
await the attack of over a million armed men, the opera- 
tions of the Italian troops were therefore quite legitimate, 
even within the framework of the Covenant The alleged 
withdrawal of Ethiopian troops over 30 kilometres served 
to hide the real purpose, which was mobilization If the fact 
had been taken as a starting-point that Ethiopia was un- 
worthy to belong to the League, that country would never 
have dared to order a general mobilization against Italy 

The Italian representative concluded by saying that so 
long as the various factors that had led Ethiopia to take 
up an aggressive attitude towards Italy were not removed, 
no equitable solution could be found for the dispute 

M Tecle Hawariate (Ethiopia) observed that a Member 
of the League was resorting to war in violation of under- 
takings given in Articles 12, 13, and IS of the Covenant, 
his Government therefore appealed before the Council to 
the provisions of Article 16 His Government had always 
endeavoured to do its utmost to further the repeated 
efforts of the Council and of the Assembly for the 
maintenance of peace For over six months Italy had not 
ceased to send large quantities of troops, arms, and imple- 
ments of war, thus preparing for the aggression which she 
had resolved to launch when the rainy season was over. 
In spite of this threat, Ethiopia had delayed the general 
mobilization of her forces until the last moment The 
Italian Government had sent its troops across the Ethio- 
pian frontier and bombarded defenceless towns and 
inhabited areas without justification He concluded by 
asking the Council to state that this resort to war by Italy 
had tpso facto brought about the consequences laid down 
in Article 16, paragraph 1, of the Covenant 

On the President’s proposal the Council instructed a 
Committee of six members, the representatives of the 
United Kingdom, Chile,’ Denmark, France, Portugal, 
and Rumania, to report upon the situation This Com- 

* The Chilean representative, not having received instructions from 
'■ Oovi* < — t « fpi~ I nt * r** did not altP d the Co <ttcc 
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mittee, which was presided over by M. Monteiro (Portu- 
gal), met on October Sth and 6th, and adopted a report 
which was laid before the Council on the 7th The full 
text will be found as a supplement It ended as follows 

After an exammation of the facts stated above, the Council 
has come to the conclusion that the Italian Government has 
resorted to war m disregard of its covenants under Article 12 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations 

On October 7th, after hearing the statements of the 
parties, the Council took a vote on the report of the Com- 
mittee of Thirteen All members, except the parties, were 
in favour of adopting the report The Ethiopian repre- 
sentative voted for and the Italian representative against 
In these circumstances the report, as provided in para- 
graph 6 of Article IS, was unanimously adopted 

The Council then considered the report of the Com- 
mittee of Six 

The Italian representative, Baron Aloisi, protested 
against the fact that this report was discussed without his 
having had time to consult his Government in regard to it 
He asked that the sitting might be adjourned till the next 
morning 

The President replied that, five days after the openmg 
of hostilities, the establishment of the existence of a state 
of war in relation to the obligations of the Covenant com- 
pelled the Members of the Council to face their responsi- 
bilities He noted the protest of the Italian representative 
and declared that Members of the Council would be called 
upon the same day to state their views as to the conclusions 
of the Council Committee, and that the Council would 
hear the Italian representative, should he so desue, at 
another meeting 

The Members of the Council other than the parties 
were consulted by roll call, and declared themselves in 
agreement with the conclusions of the report 

Baron AIoisi declared that he could not accept these 
conclusions, with which, on the other hand, the Ethiopian 
representative announced his agreement 
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The President then took note that the fourteen Members 
of the League of Nations represented on the Council con- 
sidered that they were faced by a war begun in disregard 
of the obligations contained in Article 12 of the Covenant. 
Accordingly, the report of the Council Committee and the 
Minutes of the meeting would be sent to all Members of 
the League, for the fulfilment of their duties under Article 
16 was required by the express terms of the Covenant, and 
they could not neglect them without a breach of their 
treaty obligations As regards the duty of co-ordination 
which the Council had now to assume, the President of 
the Assembly had announced that he was summoning that 
body for the 9th His colleagues would doubtless feel it 
desirable to associate the Assembly with their task In 
pursuit of that suggestion it was decided that the Council 
Committee’s report and the Minutes of the meeting should 
be communicated to the President of the Assembly 
On October 9th the Assembly, which had adjourned 
on September 28th, met again 
The President, M Benes, took note of the commumca- 
tion from the President of the Council, forwardmg to the 
Assembly the above-mentioned documents, and declared 
that, after consulting the General Committee of the 
Assembly, he had to recommend that the question raised 
by the President of the Council should be placed on the 
Assembly’s agenda The Assembly unanimously agreed 
and decided, also unanimously, to take up the matter at 
once 

The President emphasized the fact that the Assembly 
was not taking the place of the Council It was not 
resuming the examination of the question under Article 
IS Its Members would merely have an opportunity of 
stating their position with regard to what had taken place 
in the Council on October 7th It was for each Govern- 
ment individually to make known its assent or its opposi- 
tion to the declarations made at the Council’s meeting by 
fourteen Members of the League represented on that 
body 

H/* •■Hded th-’t he wniiM not t'-Ve a vote, but that after 
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hearing those who desired to express a contrary view or 
to announce their abstention or their reservations, he 
would interpret the silence of the others as an assent of 
their government to the views of the fourteen Members 
of the Council. After this consultation the Assembly 
would have to take certam decisions, for mstance in 
regard to setting up a co-ordinatmg body 

The Austnan representative, M Pflugl, after reasserting 
Austna’s attachment to the prmciples of the League, 
declared that his country could not forget that, at a fateful 
moment m her history, Italy had helped to safeguard the 
integnty of a Member of the League Austna’s economic 
situation was an exceptional one, and she would not be 
disloyal to a fnendship destined to last into the future His 
Government was therefore unable to associate itself with 
the conclusions reached by other Members of the League 

The Hunganan representative, M de Vehcs, after 
referrmg to the age-long fnendship between his country 
and Italy, asked whether the League, which was an instru- 
ment of peace, had, in the present case, really used and 
exhausted all possible methods His country was, from 
the pomt of view of economic sanctions, in a special 
position and was unable to associate itself with the con- 
clusions of the fourteen Members of the League 

On October 10th the discussion was continued. The 
Itahan representative, Baron Aloisi, made every reserva- 
tion with regard to the procedure and regretted that the 
Italian Government’s memorandum of September 4th, in 
which were set out not only the Italian complaints against 
Ethiopia, but also the legal and political situation of that 
country in relation to the League, had remamed a dead 
letter. He complained that the Council had refused the 
Itahan delegation an opportumty of explaming its reasons 
in due time on the events that had occurred after October 
3rd. In the Smo-Japanese dispute the Council and the 
Assembly were unwillmg to give ‘even the appearance of 
precipitancy’ 

Dealing with the political side of the question, Baron 
Aloisi alluded to Italy’s collaboration with the League 
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Ethiopia, on the contrary, had not only failed in its under- 
takings towards Italy, but also in its obligations towards 
the League. The Italian Memorandum had shown that 
Ethiopia did not fulfil the conditions required by Article 1 
for membership of the League, whose duty it was to take 
note of the fact that that country consisted of two regions 
quite distinct geographically and politically. The League 
imposed on civilized States limitations of sovereignty in 
connexion with the rights of minorities, but, where 
Ethiopia was concerned, it had been blind to such facts 
as the maintenance of slavery, the mutilation of children 
and pnsoners of war, and the systematic destruction of 
subjugated populations 

The Committee of Five itself had implicitly recognized, 
by Its suggestions, that Ethiopia did not fulfil the con- 
ditions necessaiy for remaining a Member of the League. 
Why had not the League accordingly made use of the 
right of expulsion provided by Article 16, paragraph 4, 
and why had account not been taken of the fact that the 
Covenant itself provided an effective method of assisting 
peoples that were unable to guide themselves 

Italy, being unable to count on the League, had been 
forced to trust for her safety solely to her own resources. 
The mobilization recently decided on by Ethiopia rendered 
that State’s aggression an immediate danger and had com- 
pelled Italy to adopt adequate military measures 

After stating that Italy relied on three essential Articles 
of the Covenant — Articles 1, 23, and 16, paragraph 4 — 
he denied that Italy’s action was in contradiction with the 
Pact of Pans 

As regards Italy’s legal and political rights, he referred 
to the fact that her preponderating interest m Ethiopia 
had been recognized by treaties with the other neighbour- 
mg Powers These treaties had been confirmed by the 
Italo-Bntish agreement of 1925, which was subsequent to 
the constitution of the League and to Ethiopia’s admission 
thereto This was not the first time that the League had 
recognized a breach of the Covenant Why, in the Sino- 
Japanese conflict and in the Chaco aflau', had there been 
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no talk of sanctions To do away with War, it must be 
replaced; for history did not stand still. If the League 
were to do so, history would pursue its way, which was 
the way of life. Italy was convinced that she interpreted 
the true spirit of the League, and was proud to show the 
League the path that it must follow to become a hvmg 
and effective force That path was marked by two prm- 
ciples (1) to set aside the policy of two weights and two 
measures, (2) to harmonize the Covenant as a whole, the 
part which relates to evolution with the part which relates 
to conservation Caught as she was in the tide of her full 
spiritual and material development, but confined withm 
territorial limits that were stifling her, Italy must make her 
voice heard in this Assembly, as the voice of the prole- 
tariat calling for justice 

After declarations by the representatives of France, the 
United Kmgdom^ Switzerland, USSR, Haiti, Mexico, 
Chile, Venezuela, the Little Entente, Uruguay, the Balkan 
Entente, Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia, expressing agree- 
ment with the findings of the fourteen Members of the 
Council, the Ethiopian representative, M Tecle Hawa- 
riate, said that his Government was engaged in operations 
of legitimate defence But it was ready to conclude an 
honourable peace As the victun of an unjust war, it was, 
however, resolved to defend its independence and its 
integrity and would never yield to force or accept any con- 
dition that offered a premium to the aggressor 

On the proposal of the General Committee the 
Assembly, taking into consideration the obligations which 
rested upon Members in virtue of Article 16 of the Cove- 
nant, and the desirability of co-ordinating the measures 
which they might severally contemplate, recommended 
that Members of the League other than the parties should 
form a committee consisting of one delegate, assisted by 
experts, for each Member, to consider and fkcilitate the 
co-ordination of such measures and, if necessary, draw 
the attention of the Council or the Assembly to the situa- 
tions requiring to be examined by them. This recom- 
mendation was voted unanunously, save for the contrary 
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vote of Italy and the abstentions of the Austnan and 
Hunganan representatives 

On October 1 Ith, after a speech by the Albanian repre- 
sentative saying that ‘m view of its political relations with 
Italy, the Albanian Government could not endorse the 
decision to apply sanctions against that country’, the 
Assembly again adjourned 

Before closing the meeting, the President, M Benes, 
referred to the circumstances in which the Council and the 
Assembly had reached their findings All the Members 
of the League, without exception, had been able to become 
acquainted with the documents relating to the dispute 
The Memorandum by the Italian Government had been 
studied by the Council and, in particular, by a Committee 
of five members of that body, who bad been requested to 
seek for a pacific settlement, it was also communicated to 
all the Members of the League A Sub-Committee con- 
sisting of the representatives of the Members of the 
Council belonging to the Committee of Five had further 
been instructed to extract from it the points regarding the 
situation which it was desired to remedy 

The Committee of Five made suggestions to the Ethio- 
pian and Italian Governments The preparation of these 
suggestions was facilitated by the fact that the first dele- 
gate of Ethiopia had applied for the help of the League, 
with a view to certain reforms desired by the Ethiopian 
Government itself The Committee had endeavoured to 
take the fullest possible account of the grievances set out 
in the Italian Memorandum It was not called upon to ex- 
press an opinion on these grievances, but it had taken note 
of the facts, with a view to preparing the proposals which 
It was called upon to submitsimultaneously to both parties 

After the failure of the conciliatory efforts of the Com- 
mittee of Five, the Memorandum had been examined by 
the members of the Committee of Thirteen appointed to 
draft the report under Article 15, paragraph 4, of the 
Covenant Several paragraphs of that report referred to 
It and to the scope of the gnevances therein mentioned. 
Those grievances were examined in the li^ht of the docu- 
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mentaiy material already in the possession of the League 
(in particular, the reports of the Slavery Committee) and 
of information supplied by the delegations of France and 
the United Kingdom, the other two Powers adjacent to 
Ethiopia 

In the Assembly, of the fifty-four Members present, 
fifty States had expressed an opimon m accordance with 
the report of the Council Committee concerning events in 
Ethiopia, which report had been approved by the fourteen 
Members of the Council and declared that there had been 
a recourse to war contrary to Article 12 of the Covenant 
Three Members of the Assembly had expressed a contrary 
view, and a fourth had spoken against the application of 
sanctions With regard to the co-ordmation of the 
measures to be taken under Article 16, which question 
was brought up m the Assembly by the fact that the Presi- 
dent of the Council had transmitted to the President of 
the Assembly the Minutes of the Council’s meeting of 
October 7th, 1935, the Assembly recommended that the 
States Members of the League, acting severally — without 
the parties to the dispute — ^should set up a Committee of 
Co-ordination, that Committee had just met for the first 
time. M. Benes emphasized that the whole Assembly 
desired the rapid restoration of peace As the President 
of the Council pointed out on October 7th, Article 11 of 
the Covenant stipulates that even m case of war the 
Council must take any action that may be deemed wise 
and effectual to safeguard the peace of nations The 
Council had consequently stated that it would remain at 
the disposal of the parties, m order to aid them in estab- 
lishmg the conditions under which hostilities might be 
brought to an end The Assembly could only hope that 
this statement would be accepted by the two parties in the 
spmt in which it was made by the Council — that is to say, 
in a spuit of collaboration 

In conclusion, M Benes said that he would keep in 
touch with the President of the Council and with the 
Secretary-General, in order to take the appropriate steps, 
should It be necessary, to summon the Assembly again. 
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3 . Efforts of Conciliation 
M Laval, November 2 , 1935 
Now that the Co-ordination Committee has fixed the 
date for the entry into force of certain economic measures, 
I should like to remind you that, as I have constantly 
stated to the League, my country is loyally applying the 
Covenant 

It will comply with the prescriptions jointly adopted by 
the various Governments represented here 

We have all — and I should like to emphasize this point 
on the very day on which we are taking an important 
decision — another duty to fulfil, one that is dictated by the 
spirit of the Covenant We must endeavour to seek, as 
speedily as possible, for an amicable settlement of the dis- 
pute The French Government and the United Kingdom 
Government are agreed that their co-operation shall be 
exerted also in this sphere 

This duty is particularly imperative for France, which, 
on January 7th last, signed a treaty of friendship with 
Italy I shall therefore stubbornly pursue my attempt — 
from which nothing will deter me — to find elements that 
might serve as a basis for negotiations. It is thus that I 
have initiated conversations, though I have never had the 
slightest intention of putting the results into final shape 
outside the League It is only within the framework of 
the League that proposals can be examined and decisions 
reached 

I am convinced that the League will succeed in carrying 
out Its lofty and noble mission of peace, thus fulfilling the 
hopes of all those who, in every part of the world, have 
put their faith in it 

Sir Samuel Hoare, November 2 , 1935 
I WISH to state, in a few words, and quite simply, what 
I understand to be the meaning of the decision we are 
takmg to-day. On November 18th all exports from Italy 
to those Members of the League participatmg in the 
<^nction contained m Pronosal HI will cease. A Com- 
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mittee will, between now and November 18th, examme 
certain cases m which it may prove desirable to recom- 
mend special treatment But, whatever the decisions 
reached by that Committee, the rule itself remains in- 
violate and will be strictly observed by us all 
I will only add that it is with great regret that we have 
been forced to take this action We felt, however, that 
for those of us who are determined to uphold the prin- 
ciples of the Covenant and collective security, no other 
course is possible If the League is to retain its influence, 
collective action is inevitable The object of our action is 
to shorten the duration of the war We hope and believe 
that It will succeed in achieving this purpose In any case, 
we shall all of us continue to search for peace and work 
for peace along lines that are honourable to all concerned 
I have listened with great sympathy and with full 
approval of the words uttered by M Laval He has 
accurately expressed what is in the minds of all of us On 
the one hand, as loyal Members of the League, we feel 
It our bounden duty to carry out our obligations and to 
undertake the duty imposed upon us by the Covenant 
On the other hand, we are under a no less insistent obliga- 
tion to strive for a speedy and honourable settlement of 
the controversy It is common talk that, during the last 
few days, there have been conversations taking place 
between Rome, Pans, and London on the possibilities of 
such a settlement There is nothing mysterious or sinister 
about these discussions It is the duty of all of us to 
explore the road of peace This is what we have been 
doing and this is what we shall continue to do Up to the 
present, the conversations have been nothing more than 
an exchange of tentative suggestions They have had, as 
yet, no positive outcome There is therefore nothing to 
report If and when these suggestions take a more delimte 
form, we shall take the earliest opportunity to bring them 
before the Council in the most appropriate manner 
Nothing is farther from our nunds than to make and con- 
clude an agreement behind the back of the League 
Nothing IS farther from our minds than to make an aoree- 
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ment that is not acceptable to all three parties to the con- 
troversy For let us not forget that there are three parties 
in the controversy — the League, Ethiopia, and Italy At 
present, there are no proposals that we can bring tefore 
the Council and, in view of the great complexity of the 
problem, it may be some time before any proposals can 
be made No one can prophesy whether we shall succeed 
or fail in our attempt to And a basis of settlement Of one 
thing, however, I can assure this Committee we shall con- 
stantly act within the framework of the Covenant and 
take the earliest practicable opportunity of reporting the 
results of our endeavours to the Council It is essential 
to act in the spint of impartial justice towards the 
three parties in the controversy — the League, Italy, and 
Ethiopia 

I feel sure that every one in this room will approve of 
our action and wish well to all who are pursuing the path 
of an honourable peace. 

M. Potemkine, November 2 , 1935 
True, the war m Africa is continumg, blood is being 
shed in Ethiopia But the League has given its verdict on 
the breach of the Covenant Its machinery has been set 
in motion. In a few days the Members of the League will 
have to bring into operation measures to promote the 
cessation of hostilities and the re-establishment of peace 
on the basis of general security Since, however, this is 
the League’s first experiment in applying sanctions, cer- 
tain gaps may still be found But, if the application of 
these measures is general, complete, and loyal, it may 
produce a definite result 

Dunng the framing of these various measures there has 
been some hesitation at certam points, and even isolated 
cases of defection, but the enormous majority of the 
Members of the League have agreed to the sanctions 
resolutely and immediately The application of these 
measures will call for sacrifice, but what price can be too 
high when we have to defend the interests of peace’’ 

It IS to safemard the cause of peace now and in the 
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future that the States Members of the League are acting 
to-day They are urged on by a spontaneous, a universal, 
impulse. The peoples who are joimng in this movement 
are stirred by a feehng of sohdanty to resist the common 
peril. The world, it seems, is beginmng to realize that 
peace is indivisible It is becoming manifest to mter- 
national public opuuon that there is no fundamental 
difference between a conflict close at hand and a conflict 
at a distance — in Africa or in Europe The idea of localiz- 
mg and isolating conflicts mevitably leaves the aggressor 
free to act as he pleases It is an imperative necessity to 
prevent a world catastrophe by nipping it in the bud The 
best means of achievmg this is collective action — Arm, 
resolute, and unanimous The gravity of the measures 
upon which we have just decided will perhaps help to 
strengthen the tendency towards a pacific settlement of 
the Italo-Ethiopian dispute It will perhaps facilitate the 
efforts to attain that end. 

If a friendly settlement, within the framework of the 
League and consistent with the principles of mdependence, 
sovereignty, and equahty between its Members, could be 
reached, the Soviet delegation would be the first to express 
Its satisfaction That would be the best possible outcome 
In that event the present mobilization of the League 
might be regarded as a valuable experience for the future. 
It would serve as an example and a warning to all and 
would show that the peoples Members of the League 
are always ready unanimously and effectively to resist 
attempts from any quarter to violate world peace. 

4. The Withdrawal of Sanctions 
Assembly Debate, June 30-July 4, 1936 
H.M Haile Selassie {Ethiopia) I, Haile Selassie I, 
Emperor of Ethiopia, am here to-day to claim that justice 
that IS due to my people, and the assistance promised to 
It eight months ago by fifty-two nations who asserted that 
an act of aggression had been comimtted m violation of 
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None other than the Emperor can address the appeal 
of the Ethiopian people to those iifty-two nations 
There is perhaps no precedent for a head of a State 
himself speaking m this Assembly But there is certainly 
no precedent for a people being the victim of such wrongs 
and being threatened with abandonment to its aggressor 
Nor has there ever been an example of any Government 
proceeding to the systematic extermination of a nation by 
barbarous means, in violation of the most solemn promises 
made to all the nations of the earth that there should be 
no resort to a war of conquest and that there should not be 
used against innocent human beings the terrible weapon 
of poison gas It is to defend a people struggling for its 
age-old independence that the Head of the Ethiopian 
Empire has come to Geneva to fulfil this supreme duty, 
after having himself fought at the head of his armies . . 

It IS not only upon warriors that the Italian Govern- 
ment has made war. It has, above all, attacked popula- 
tions far removed from hostilities, m order to terrorize 
and exterminate them. 

At the outset, towards the end of 1935, Itaban aircraft 
hurled tear-gas bombs upon my armies. They had but 
slight effect The soldiers learned to scatter, waitmg until 
the wind had rapidly dispersed the poisonous gases 
The Italian aircraft then resorted to mustard gas. 
Barrels of hquid were hurled upon armed groups. But this 
means too was ineffective, the liquid affected only a few 
soldiers, and the barrels upon the ground themselves gave 
warmng of the danger to the troops and to the population 
It was at the time when the operations for Ae encircle- 
ment of Makale were taking place that the Italian com- 
mand, fearmg a rout, applied the procedure which it is 
now my duty to denounce to the world 
Sprayers were installed on board aircraft so that they 
could vaporize, over vast areas of territory, a fine, death- 
dealing ram. Groups of lune, fifteen, eighteen aircraft 
followed one another so that the fog issuing from them 
formed a continuous sheet It was thus that, from the end 
of January, 1936, soldiers, women, children, cattle, rivers. 
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lakes, and fields were constantly drenched with this deadly 
ram In order to kill off systematically all living creatures, 
in order the more surely to poison waters and pastures, 
the Italian command made its aircraft pass over and over 
agam That was his chief method of warfare 

The very refinement of barbarism consisted in carrymg 
devastation and terror into the most densely populated 
parts of the temtory, the points farthest removed from 
the scene of hostilities The object was to scatter horror 
and death over a great part of the Ethiopian territory 

These fearful tactics succeeded. Men and animals 
succumbed. The deadly rain that fell from the aircraft 
made all those whom it touched fly shrieking with pain 
All who drank the poisoned water or ate the infected food 
succumted too, in dreadful suffering In tens of thousands 
the victims of Ae Italian mustard gas fell . . . 

None other than myself and my gallant companions in 
arms could bring the League of Nations undeniable proof 
The appeals of my delegates to the League of Nations had 
remained unanswered, my delegates had not been eye- 
witnesses That IS why I decided to come myself to testify 
against the crime perpetrated against my people and to 
give Europe warning of the doom that awaits it if it bows 
before the accomplished fact 

For twenty years past, as Heir-Apparent, Regent of the 
Empue, and as Emperor, I have been directing the 
destmies of my people I have ceaselessly striven to bring 
to my country the benefits of civilization, and especially 
to establish relations of good neighbourhness with ad- 
jacent Powers In particular, I succeeded m concluding 
with Italy the Treaty of Fnendship of 1928, which abso- 
lutely prohibited the resort, under whatsoever pretext, to 
force of arms, substituting for force the procedure of con- 
ciliation and arbitration on which civilized nations have 
based international order 

In Its report of October 5th, 1935, the Committee of 
Thirteen recognized my efforts and the results I had 
achieved It stated as follows ‘The Governments con- 
sidered that the entry of Ethiopia into the Leanue would 
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not only afford her a further guarantee for the main- 
tenance of her terntonal integnty and independence, but 
would help her to reach a higher level of civilization 
There does not appear to be more disorder and insecurity 
m Ethiopia to-day than was the case in 1923 On the 
contrary, the country is better organized and the central 
authonty is better oteyed ’ 

I should have procured still greater results for my 
people had not obstacles of every kind been put in the 
way by the Italian Government, which stirred up revolt 
and armed the rebels 

Indeed, the Rome Government, as it has thought fit to 
proclaim openly to-day, has been ceaselessly preparing 
for the conquest of Ethiopia The treaties of friendship it 
signed with me were not sincere, their only object was to 
hide Its real intention from me The Italian Government 
asserts that for fourteen years it has been preparing for 
Us present conquest It therefore recognizes to-day that, 
when It supported the admission of Ethiopia to the 
League of Nations in 1923, when it concluded the Treaty 
of Friendship in 1 928, when it signed the Pact of Pans 
outlawing war, it was deceiving the whole world 

The Walwal incident in December 1934 came as a 
thunderbolt to me The Italian provocation was obvious. 
I did not hesitate to appeal to the League of Nations. I 
invoked the provisions of the Treaty of 1928, the prin- 
ciples of the Covenant, I urged the procedure of concilia- 
tion and arbitration 

Unhappily for Ethiopia, this was the time when a cer- 
tain Government considered that the European situation 
made it imperative at any pnee to obtain the friendship 
of Italy The price paid was the abandonment of Ethio- 
pian independence to the greed of the Italian Government 
This secret agreement, contrary to the obligations of the 
Covenant, has exerted a great influence over the course 
of events Ethiopia, and the whole world, have suffered 
and are still suffering to-day its disastrous conse- 
quences . 

Th** arl- tratnr'’ — two of whom wi“re It^li’n offii-i'-ls — 
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were forced to recognize unanimously that in the Walwal 
incident, as in the subsequent incidents, no mtemational 
responsibility was attributable to Ethiopia 

After this award, the Ethiopian Government sincerely 
thought that an era of friendly relations might be opened 
with Italy. I loyally offered my hand to the Rome 
Government . 

From the outset of the dispute, the Ethiopian Government 
has sought a settlement by peaceful means It has appealed 
to the procedures of the Covenant The Italian Government 
desiring to keep strictly to the procedure of the Italo- 
Ethiopian Treaty of 1928, the Ethiopian Government 
assented, it invariably stated that it would faithfully carry 
out the arbitral award, even if the decision went against it 
It agreed that the question of the ownership of Walwal should 
not be dealt with by the arbitrators, because the Italian 
Government would not agree to such a course It asked the 
Council to dispatch neutral observers and offered to lend 
itself to any inquiries upon which the Council might decide 

Once the Walwal dispute had been settled by arbitration, 
however, the Italian Government submitted its detailed 
memorandum to the Council in support of its claim to liberty 
of action It asserted that a case like that of Ethiopia cannot 
be settled by the means provided by the Covenant 

It stated that, ‘since this question affects vital interests and 
IS of primary importance to Italian security and civilization’, 
it ‘would be faihng in its most elementary duty, did it not 
cease once and for all to place any confidence m Ethiopia, 
reserving full liberty to adapt any measures that may become 
necessary to ensure the safety of its colonies and to safeguard 
Its own interests’. 

Such are the terms of the Committee of Thirteen’s 
report. The Council and the Assembly unanimously 
adopted the conclusions of that report and solemnly 
proclaimed that the Italian Government had violated the 
Covenant and was m a state of aggression 

I unhesitatingly stated that I did not want war, that it 
was imposed upon me, and that 1 should struggle solely 
for the independence and integrity of my people, and that 
in that struggle I was defending the cause of all small 
States exposed to the preed of a powerful neiphbour 
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In October 1935 the fifty-two nations who are listening 
to me to-day gave me an assurance that the aggressor 
would not triumph, that the resources of the Covenant 
would be implemented in order to ensure the rule of law 
and the failure of violence 

I ask the fifty-two nations not to forget to-day the pohcy 
upon which they embarked eight months ago, and on the 
faith of which I directed the resistance of my people 
against the aggressor whom they had denounced to the 
world 

Despite the inferiority of my weapons, the complete 
lack of aircraft, artillery, munitions, and hospital services, 
my trust in the League was absolute. 1 thought it im- 
possible that fifty-two nations, including the most power- 
ful in the world, could be successfully held in check by a 
single aggressor Relying on the faith due to treaties, I 
had made no preparation for war, and that is the case 
with a number of small countries in Europe. When the 
danger became more urgent, conscious of my responsi- 
bilities towards my people, I tried, dunng the first six 
months of 1935, to acquire armaments Many Govern- 
ments proclaimed an embargo to prevent my doing so, 
whereas the Itahan Government, through the Suez Canal, 
was given all facilities for transporting, without cessation 
and without protest, troops, arms, and munitions On 
October 3rd, 1935, Italian troops invaded my territory. 
Not until a few hours later did I decree a general mobiliza- 
tion In my desire to maintain peace, I had, following the 
example of a great country in Europe on the eve of the 
great war, caused my troops to withdraw thirty kilometres 
back so as to remove any pretext of provocation. 

In that unequal struggle between a Government com- 
manding more than forty-two million inhabitants, having 
at Its disposal financial, industrial, and technical means 
which enabled it to create unlimited quantities of the most 
death-dealing weapons, and, on the other hand, a small 
people of twelve imllion inhabitants, without arms, with- 
out resources, having on its side nothing but the justice 
of Its own cause and the promise of the League of Nations, 
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what real assistance was given to Ethiopia by the fifty-two 
nations who had declared the Rome Government guilty 
of a breach of the Covenant and had undertaken to pre- 
vent the triumph of the aggressor’ Has each of the States 
Members, as it was its duty to do in virtue of its signature 
appended to Article 16 of the Covenant, considered the 
aggressor to have committed an act of war personally 
directed against itself’ I liad placed all my hopes in the 
fulfilment of these undertakings My trust had been con- 
firmed by the repeated declarations made in the Council 
to the effect that aggression must not be rewarded, and 
that in the end force would be compelled to bow before 
law 

In December 1935 the Council make it quite clear that 
Its sentiments were in harmony with those of hundreds of 
millions of people who, in all parts of the world, had pro- 
tested against the proposal to dismember Ethiopia 

It was constantly repeated that there was not merely a 
conflict between the Italian Government and Ethiopia, 
but also a conflict between the Itahan Government and 
the League of Nations 

That IS why I refused all proposals to my personal ad- 
vantage made to me by the Italian Government if only I 
would betray my people and the Covenant of the League 
I was defending the cause of all small peoples who are 
threatened with aggression . 

As early as October 1935 I noted with grief, but with- 
out surpnse, that there were three Powers which regarded 
their undertakings under the Covenant as absolutely 
valueless Their connexions with Italy impelled them to 
refuse to take any measures whatsoever to stop Itahan 
aggression 

On the other hand, it was a profound disappointment 
to me to note the attitude of a certain Government which, 
whilst tirelessly protesting its scrupulous attachment to 
the Covenant, has equally tu^lessly striven to prevent its 
observance As soon as any measure which was likely to 
be rapidly effective was proposed, pretexts in one form 
or another were devised to postpone even consideration 
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of that measure Did the secret agreements of January 
1935 provide for this tireless obstruction’ 

The Ethiopian Government never expected other 
Governments to shed their soldiers’ blood to defend the 
Covenant when their own immediate personal interests 
were not at stake Ethiopian warriors asked only for 
means to defend themselves On many occasions I asked 
for financial assistance for the purchase of arms That 
assistance was constantly denied me What, then, in 
practice, is the meaning of Article 16 of the Covenant and 
of collective security’ 

The Ethiopian Government’s use of the railway from 
Jibuti to Addis Ababa was in practice obstructed as 
regards the transport of arms intended for the Ethiopian 
forces Yet at the present moment this is the chief, if not 
the only, means of supplying the Italian armies of occupa- 
tion The rules of neutrality should prohibit transports 
intended for the Italian forces, but in this case there is 
not even neutrality, since Article 16 lays upon every State 
Member of the League the duty not to remain a neutral, 
but to come to the aid, not of the aggressor, but of the 
victim of aggression Has the Covenant been respected’ 
Is It being respected to-day’ 

Finally, statements have just been made in their respec- 
tive Parliaments by the Governments of certain Powers, 
the most influential Members of the League of Nations, 
that, since the aggressor has succeeded in occupying a 
large part of Ethiopian terntory, they propose not to 
continue the application of any of the economic and 
financial measures decided upon against the Italian 
Government . . . 

I assert that the issue before the Assembly to-day is a 
much wider one It is not merely a question of a settle- 
ment in the matter of Italian aggression It is a question 
of collective security, of the very existence of the League, 
of the trust placed by States m international treaties , of 
the value of promises made to small States that their 
integrity and their independence shall be respected and 
assured It is choice between the principle of the 
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equality of States and the imposition upon small Powers 
of the bonds of vassalage In a word, it is international 
morality which is at stake Have treaty signatures a value 
only in so far as the signatory Powers have a personal, 
direct, and immediate interest involved'^ 

No subtle reasoning can change the nature of the prob- 
lem or shift the grounds of the discussion It is in all sin- 
cerity that I submit these considerations to the Assembly 
At a time when my people is threatened with extermina- 
tion, when the support of the League may avert the final 
blow, I may be allowed to speak with complete frankness, 
without reticence, in all daectness, such as is demanded 
by the rule of equality between all States Members of the 
LiKigue Apart from the Kingdom of God, there is not 
on this earth any nation that is higher than any other If 
a strong Government finds that it can, with impunity, 
destroy a weak people, then the hour has struck for that 
weak people to appeal to the League of Nations to give 
its judgement in all freedom God and history will 
remember your judgement. 

I have heard it asserted that the inadequate sanctions 
already apphed have not achieved their object At no 
time, m no circumstances, could sanctions that were inten- 
tionally inadequate, intentionally ill applied, stop an 
aggressor This is not a case of impossibility, but of 
refusal to stop an aggressor When Ethiopia asked — as 
she still asks — that she should be given financial assist- 
ance, was that a measure impossible to apply*' Had not 
the financial assistance of the League already been granted 
— and that in time of peace — to two countries, the very 
two countries which in the present case refused to apply 
sanctions against the aggressor*' . 

*rhe uutiative has to-day been taken — it is with pain that 
I record the fact — to raise sanctions What does this 
initiative mean m practice but the abandonment of 
Ethiopia to the aggressor*' Coming as it does on the very 
eve of the day when I was about to attempt a supreme 
effort in the defence of my people before this Assembly, 
does not this imtiative deprive Ethiopia of one of her last 
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chances of succeeding m obtaining the support and guar- 
antee of States Members'^ Is that the guidance that the 
League of Nations and each of the States Members are 
entitled to expect from the great Powers when they assert 
their right and their duty to guide the action of the 
League 

Placed by the aggressor face to face with the accom- 
phshed fact, are States going to set up the terrible prece- 
dent of bowmg before force'' 

The Assembly will doubtless have before it proposals 
for reforming the Covenant and rendering the guarantee 
of collective security more effective Is it the Covenant 
that needs reform? What undertakings can have any 
value if the will to fulfil them is lacking'' It is inter- 
national morahty that is at stake, and not the articles of 
the Covenant. 

On behalf of the Ethiopian people, a Member of the 
League of Nations, I ask the Assembly to take all measures 
proper to secure respect for the Covenant. I renew my 
protest against the violations of treaties of which the 
Ethiopian people has been the victim. I declare before 
the whole world that the Emperor, the Government, and 
the people of Ethiopia will not bow before force, that they 
uphold their claims, that they will use all means in their 
power to ensure the tnumph of right and respect for the 
Covenant 

I ask the fifty-two nations who have given the Ethio- 
pian people a promise to help them in their resistance 
to the aggressor What are they wilhng to do for 
Ethiopia'' 

I ask the great Powers, who have promised the guaran- 
tee of collective security to small States — those small 
States over whom hangs the threat that they may one day 
suffer the fate of Ethiopia What measures do they mtend 
to take'' 

Representatives of the world, I have come to Geneva 
to discharge in your midst the most painful of the duties 
of the head of a State. What answer am I to take back 
to my people'' 
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M TE Water (Union of South Africa)' Yet to-day we 
know that the Covenant is falling to pieces in our hands 
Fifty nations, led by three of the most powerful nations 
m the world, are about to declare their powerlessness to 
protect the weakest in their midst from destruction 
The authority of the League of Nations is about to 
come to nought 

My Government, whom I have the honour to represent, 
desires me to say here that this renunciation by the most 
powerful Members of the League of the collective decision 
most solemnly taken by us all, under the obligation by 
which we declared ourselves bound, can alone be inter- 
preted as surrender by them of the authonty of the League 
— a surrender of the high trust and ideals of world peace 
entrusted to each member nation of this institution I am 
to declare that this surrender, if it is agreed upon by the 
nations, cannot be interpreted as impotence to safeguard 
that trust, but as a simple denial of their ability to bear 
the sacrifices for the fulfilment of their obligations 
The Union of South Afnca cannot, without protest, 
subscnbe to a declaration to the world which, in then 
profound belief, will shatter for generations all inter- 
national confidence and all hope of realizing world peace 
For It IS idle to suppose that, by a process of reconstruc- 
tion thereafter, the League can survive as an instrument 
of world influence and peace 
This action of the great Powers — what will it achieve’ 
Where will it lead us now’ Before, there was order here 
The prestige of the League reborn, the hope of the world 
running high — ^this was the picture then We had suc- 
ceeded in reducing the disunity of the nations to a single 
variable — the sanction front of fifty nations, a compres- 
sion of the disorder of the world mto a single manageable 
group — a vast mass movement, an instmctive drawing to- 
gether of the nations of the League Those who stood out- 
side watched silently and were moving nearer in sympathy 
But now’ The hand is being thrown in Order is losing 
to chaos the spectacle of power has hypnotized the world 
The nations are armmg feverishlv — all of us What will 
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be the end’ Where are the great Powers leading us, who 
have not the faith to persevere’ 

Are the people of our countries helpless, inarticulate, 
like sheep facing the terror, to be fed to these engines of 
destruction which the nations are so proudly building’ 

If not, for what purpose then are we pouring out treasure 
and exhausting the resources of science in the vastest mass- 
production of armaments ever known to history’ 

To defend ourselves’ 

But will the building of armaments prevent the holo- 
caust while the ambition and greed of nations govern 
their policies’ 

It IS not for this that the nations convenanted, by a 
collective pledge of mutual assistance, to maintain their 
security against ambition and aggression 

And if there is to be no loyalty to that pledge, if fear, 
like a wedge, is to be driven into the ranks of the cove- 
nanters, or if the nations are to be cut into separate 
groups, cowenng into their separate pens, what must be 
their inevitable fate, what black despair must settle upon 
the face of Europe' 

It IS being widely questioned What can sanctions 
achieve now’ Have they not failed in their object which, it 
IS claimed, was the preservation of Ethiopian sovereignty 7 
To continue sanctions in the face of the destruction of that 
sovereignty by Italy, would not that in effect be an illegal 
attempt by the League of Nations to punish the successful 
aggressor’ 

Of those who question thus, my Government would ask 
in turn Can it be said, can it be justly claimed, that the 
triumph of the organized might of Italy over the un- 
disciplined and ili-equipped black armies of Ethiopia was 
not forseeable’ Did the fifty nations, when they solemnly 
bound themselves to collective action under the Covenant 
of the League, make the successful resistance of Ethiopia a 
condition precedent to the fulfilment of their collective 
obligation’ 

These questions my Government has not evaded or 
found difficult of reply 
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Nor does the Union of South Africa look upon the 
restraining action of sanctions upon Italy as the only 
justification of their retention Of far greater importance 
than their restraming effect upon Italy is the proof of 
loyalty to the League and the determination to respect its 
obligations, which is borne witness to by their retention, 
in order to vindicate the wrongs inflicted upon a fellow 
Member. Was not this reciprocal vindication of violated 
nghts by the combined efforts of the League of Nations 
against an aggressor the veiy reason why we all became 
Members of the League^ 

Surely these considerations which I have just examined, 
and their implications, must have been, and, indeed, were, 
weighed by us all when we acknowledged our obligations 
under the Covenant and gave judgement against Italy 

My Government has again examined its own conduct 
m this matter scrupulously and conscientiously It can 
find no new factor m the present situation which did not 
m fact, or potentially, exist when it announced its decision 
from tins place to honour its obligations and to participate 
in collective action agamst the aggressor nation On the 
contrary, the destruction of Ethiopian sovereignty by 
Italy and the annexation of the temtory of a country 
which at no time menaced the safety of Italy creates now 
the exact state of affairs which this League was designed 
to avoid, and which we are all still pledged to prevent by 
every agreed means in our power, and to refuse to 
acknowledge 

If the League were to refuse that vindication to any one 
of its Members, it would disclose itself a mere pretender, 
should Italy be held to have succeeded in retaining her 
spoils, not in spite of the authonty of the League, but 
because of the abdication of that authonty, what else, 
then, can this League mean'' 

If the great Powers, in whose hands m the last resort 
hes the safety of nations, acceptmg success as the yard- 
stick by which the acts of the Covenant-breakers are to be 
measured, can rebuild on the broken pledge, if these are 
pohcies of realism, let them be demonstrated, so that we 
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may know whether we may contmue to collaborate with 
them in the maintenance and organization of peace 
And so I beg to announce the decision of my Govern- 
ment that It IS still prepared to maintain the collective 
action legitimately agreed upon by the resolution of this 
Assembly of the League of Nations on October 10th, 1935 
We offer this course, which, in our deep conviction, will 
alone maintain the League of Nations as an instrument 
of security for its Members We commend it to this 
Assembly even at this eleventh hour as the only way which 
will ensure salvation to the nations 
The Rt Hon Anthony Eden (United Kingdom). 
Yesterday, we all listened to an appeal by the Emperor of 
Ethiopia, delivered with a dignity which must have evoked 
the sympathy of each one of us Not one of us here 
present can contemplate, with any measure of satisfaction, 
the circumstances in which this Assembly meets on this 
occasion It is an occasion painful for us all 
In my belief, it is the more necessary, therefore, m the 
mterests of every Member of the L^gue, and of the 
League itself as an organization, that the facts should be 
squarely faced. 

What are they7 So far as the application of sanctions 
m the Italo-Ethiopian dispute is concerned, the Members 
of the League have together and in common applied cer- 
tain economic and financial measures which they were m 
a position to impose and which they thought could be 
made effective by their own action alone — yet we are all 
conscious to-day that these measures have failed to fulfil 
the purpose for which they were imposed It is not that 
the measures in themselves have been without effect, but 
that the conditions m which they were expected to oper- 
ate have not been realized The course of military events 
and the local situation in Ethiopia have brought us to a 
point at which the sanctions at present m force arc in- 
capable of reversing the order of events in that country 
That fact is, unhappily, fundamental 
Let me make quite clear, then, the position of the 
Government I have the honour to represent. Had His 
458 p 
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Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom any 
reason to believe that the maintenance of existing sanc- 
tions, or even the addition to them of other economic 
measures, would re-establish the position in Ethiopia 
then It would be prepared, for its part, to advocate such a 
policy and, if other Members of the League agreed, to join 
in Its application In view of the facts of the present situa- 
tion in Ethiopia, His Majesty’s Government finds it im- 
possible to entertain any such belief In our view it is only 
military action — military action — ^that could now produce 
this result I cannot believe that, in present world con- 
ditions, such military action could be considered a possi- 
bility 

This is the situation with which we are confronted The 
realities have to be recognized In the light of them, I can 
only repeat, and repeat with infinite regret, the opinion 
that I have already expressed on behalf of His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom — that, in existing 
conditions, the continuation of the sanctions at present in 
force can serve no useful purpose At the same time, it 
IS the view of His Majesty’s Government that this 
Assembly should not in any way recognize Italy’s con- 
quest over Ethiopia Moreover, if the harsh realities of 
the situation must determine our attitude towards the 
maintenance of the measures we have adopted they can- 
not, in our judgement, involve any modification of the 
view of Italy’s action expressed by fifty Members of the 
League last autumn 

There is one matter of particular concern to His 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom to which 
I may perhaps be allowed at this point to refer I may 
recall to the Assembly that, on January 22nd last. His 
Majesty’s Government presented to the Co-ordination 
Committee a memorandum regarding the results of the 
exchanges of views winch had taken place between us and 
certain other Governments in connexion with the applica- 
tion of Article 16 of the Covenant In paragraph 10 of 
that memorandum it is stated that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had •'iven reciprocal assurances to certain Govern- 
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ments to the ehect that they intended faithfully to apply 
all the sanctions devolving upon them under the Covenant 
in consequence of the measures taken in application of 
Article 16 

Should It be decided that the existing sanctions should 
not longer be continued, it is the view of His Majesty’s 
Government that these assurances it has given should not 
end with the discontinuance of the sanctions, but should 
continue to cover the temporary period of uncertainty 
which might ensue His Majesty’s Government declares 
accordingly that it is prepared to stand by these assur- 
ances in the event of a situation arising which would have 
brought them into force were action under Article 16 still 
contmuing 

It will be appreciated that this declaration is made with 
the object of removing certam preoccupations which may 
exist in the present transitional period and it is intended 
to operate only so long as, in the opinion of His Majesty’s 
Government, it remains appropriate to the existing cir- 
cumstances Are we to say, because we have failed on this 
occasion to make the rule of law prevail over the rule of 
force, that we are therefore finally to abandon this object'' 
Certainly not His Majesty’s Government cannot accept 
such a view How many efforts have been needed in his- 
tory to realize objectives of far less significance to the 
ultimate destiny of the human race’' With such an objec- 
tive as this before us our endeavour must be centred upon 
the task of reconstruction 

It IS, however, clear that the lessons of the last few 
months must be embodied in our practice Some people 
may say It is the men and not the machinery that have 
failed No doubt there is force in that contention, but we 
have to probe a little deeper than that What were the 
reasons for the failure'' Let us consider this matter for 
the moment, for it is of vital importance to the future of 
the League 

Was failure due to the fact that there are certain risks 
which nations are not prepared to run save where their 
own interests are more directly at slake than they were in 
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this case'’ Clearly, the ideal system of collective secunty 
IS one in which all nations are prepared to go to all 
lengths — ^mihtaiy lengths — ^to deal with any aggressor. 
That IS the ideal, but, if such an ideal cannot be at present 
attained — and I agree with the Prime Minister of France 
that a heavily armed world greatly mcreases the difficulty 
of Its attainment, and let us not forget how much the 
difficulty of our task has been increased thereby m the last 
few months — if such an ideal cannot be attained at 
present, it is surely our duty to amend, not necessarily our 
rule of law, but the methods by which it is to be enforced, 
so that these may correspond to the action which nations 
are m fact ready and willmg to take 

There is another consideration which it is idle to ignore 
This dispute was not an isolated event in a world which 
had no other cause for anxiety We, as Members of a 
League which is not umversal, are inevitably conscious m 
more or less degree of the existence of other anxieties 

It may be that some preliminary exchanges of views on 
the subject of the League’s future can usefully take place 
dunng the present session, but it is essential, m our view, 
that all countnes should have sufficient time and oppor- 
tunity to consider in detail the problem that confronts 
them There must, however, be no avoidable delay, and 
I suggest therefore that the time to get to gnps with this 
problem — ^and to get to grips with the determination to 
resolve it — should be at the Assembly in September 

If I have tried to indicate some of the lessons of recent 
months, it is not because I believe that His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom or the League of 
Nations need proffer any apology for havmg made an 
attempt which has no parallel m history However 
deeply, however sincerely, we may deplore its outcome, 
we cannot regret, nor, I thmk, will history regret, that the 
attempt was made 

... So far as His Majesty’s Government is concerned, 
our policy has been based on the pnnciples for which the 
League stands We retain our faith in these principles. 
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BRITISH REARMAMENT 

Statement relating to Defence presented by the Prime 
Minister to Parliament by Command of His Majesty, 
March 3. 1936 
I 

In March of last year. His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom acceded to a suggestion which had often 
been made that consideration by the House of Commons 
of the estimates for the Defence Services should be pre- 
ceded by a Debate on Imperial Defence as a whole 
Before the Debate, a White Paper, dated the 1st March, 
193S, was issued in order to indicate generally the policy 
of the Government on Impenal Defence, and the con- 
ditions which necessitated their proposals (Cmd. 4827). 
This year it is proposed to follow the same procedure 
Indeed, developments which have taken place in the world 
during the intervening twelve months make it more than 
ever necessary that the House of Commons, before dis- 
cussing details of estimates, should make a comprehensive 
survey of the general problems of defence and should have 
placed before it the reason and the justification for the 
scheme of increased expenditure which it will be asked to 
authorize 

2 The previous White Paper began by pointing out 
what is the relation between diplomatic and political 
action on the one hand, and expenditure on the Navy, 
Army, and Air Force on the other It said: ‘The estab- 
lishment of peace on a permanent footing is the principal 
aim of British foreign policy The first and strongest 
defence of the peoples, terntories, cities, overseas trade 
and communications of the British Empire is provided by 
the maintenance of peace If war can be banished from 
the world, these vast and world-wide interests will remain 
free from the dangers of attack, and the great work of 
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civilization and trade will proceed unhampered by the 
fears that have hmdered their progress from the earliest 
recorded times until to-day That is why every British 
Government is bound to use its utmost endeavours to 
maintain peace.’ 

The White Paper went on to descnbe the chief methods 
which British pohcy is pursuing to secure the establish- 
ment of peace on a permanent footing, and amongst them 
laid emphasis on unswerving support of the League of 
Nations, on the promotion of collective security, and on 
repeated efforts and initiatives to promote better mter- 
national understanding, and to reach international agree- 
ment for the reduction and limitation of armaments 
These objects and purposes continue to inspire British 
policy, and the programme of defence expenditure which 
the country now has to face does not imply any reversal 
or qualification of them, but is on the contrary the indis- 
pensable condition of their attamment 

3 In recent years successive Governments have deliber- 
ately taken the course of postponing defence expenditure 
which would certainly have been justified and might in- 
deed have been regarded as necessary, in order to give the 
best possible opportunity for the development of a new 
international order in which such expenditure might be 
avoided Our action was thus described in paragraphs 6 
and 7 of the White Paper a year ago 

6 During the years that all parties in this country have 
been seeking to carry out the policy outlined above, there has 
been a steady decline in the effective strength of our arma- 
ments by sea and land In the air we virtually disarmed our- 
selves in 1919, and, subsequently, from time to time postponed 
attainment of the minimum air strength regarded as necessary 
to our security in the face of air developments on the Con- 
tinent It IS not that British Governments have neglected to 
keep themselves informed of the position Every year the 
state of our armaments has been anxiously considered, and 
if risks have been run they have been accepted deliberately 
in pursuit of the aim of permanent peace Again and again, 
rather than run any risk of jeopardizing some promising 
movement in this direction by increasino exnenditure on 
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armaments, Governments have postponed the adoption of 
measures that were required when considered from the point 
of view of national defence alone In this way we have taken 
risks for peace, but, as intimated by the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs in the debate on the Address on the 28th 
November, 1934, ‘disarming ourselves m advance, by our- 
selves, by way of an example, has not increased our negotiat- 
ing power m the Disarmament discussions at Geneva’ 

7 Parliament and people, however, have been warned 
again and again that senous deficiencies were accumulating 
in all the Defence Services, and that our desire to lead the 
world towards disarmament by our example of unilateral dis- 
armament has not succeeded We have not contributed 
thereby to general disarmament, and are approaching a point 
when we are not possessed of the necessary means of defend- 
ing ourselves against an aggressor 

4 These considerations have gained in force dunng the 
past year Conditions in the international held have 
deteriorated Taking ‘risks for peace’ has not removed 
the dangers of war We have really no alternative in the 
present state of the world but to review our defences and 
to provide the necessary means both of safeguarding our- 
selves against aggression and of playing our part in the 
enforcement by common action of international obliga- 
tions The Government have therefore made a prolonged 
and exhaustive examination of the present state of the 
Navy, Army, and Air Force, and the proposals they now 
make represent nothing more than what is found to be 
essential in present circumstances 

5 It should be emphasized that in questions of defence 
our situation is different from that of most other great 
nations. Their forces can without risk be concentrated in 
limited areas near their own shores Our world-wide 
responsibilities render this impossible The history of the 
Italo-Abyssinian dispute, and of our own action in regard 
to It, illustrates how claims upon our defensive strength 
may arise at short notice in various parts of the world. 
These claims can only be discharged if we have made 
adequate provision to meet them, and the scale upon 
which such provision is to be made must be considered 
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in relation to the continued increase in the armaments of 

many foreign countnes 

6 The development of the dispute between Italy and 
Abyssmia was regarded from the first with grave anxiety 
by the League of Nations, which made repeated attempts 
to avert it As a Member of the League, no less than as 
a friend of both parties to the dispute, we were closely 
concerned As early as February 1935 we warned the 
Itahan Government of our anxiety at the course that 
Government appeared to be following, and the warning 
was repeated at frequent intervals throughout the summer 
of 1935. In conjunction with the other Members of the 
League we spared no effort to prevent a final breach 

7 But in the meantime circumstances were developing 
which compelled this countiy to take precautionary action 
m the Mediterranean and Red Sea The fundamental 
difference that grew up last summer between the League 
of Nations and Italy, combined with the possibility of 
League action, led during July and August last to a cam* 
paign of violent and menacing propaganda in Italy largely 
directed against the Lfnited Kingdom as one of the fore- 
most upholders of the Covenant A point was reached in 
August last when we could no longer disregard the possi- 
bility of an mcident occurnng which might precipitate an 
extension of the conflict 

8 His Majesty’s Government felt that the best way to 
secure that no such mcident should arise was to guard 
promptly against it, more particularly in view of the 
extent to which the Italian garnson in Libya was bemg 
remforced After considering the recommendations of the 
Chiefs of Staff Sub-Committee on the military aspects of 
the situation, the Government decided to strengthen and 
redispose our naval forces and to mcrease the defences, 
garrisons, and air forces at Gibraltar, Malta, and Aden 
as well as in Egypt From the 22nd August onwards the 
situation was watched from day to day by one of the 
standing Sub-Committees of the Committee of Im- 
perial Defence,^ under the Chairmanship of the Pnme 
^ Entitled the Sub-Conunittee on Defence Policy and Reauirements 
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Minister, and this Sub-Committee reported direct to the 
Cabinet. 

The most careful review of these dispositions and 
arrangements shows that they were justified and indeed 
necessitated by the emergency with which His Majesty’s 
Government had to deal 

9 Although in the circumstances created by the Italo- 
Abyssinian conflict. His Majesty’s Government were able 
to make the dispositions which the situation required, they 
were embarrassed by the decline in the effective strength 
of their armaments by sea, fand, and air, and the accumu- 
lation of deficiencies in all the Defence Services, to which 
allusion was made m the White Paper of 1935 (Cmd 
4827) It was only possible to safeguard the position in 
the Mediterranean and the Red Sea by denuding other 
areas to an extent which might have involved grave 
risks 

10 Even more important than the circumstances of 
any particular dispute is the bearing on our own defensive 
arrangements of the rising level of national armaments 
elsewhere It is true that an increase in the armed strength 
of other nations who will co-operate for collective security 
may increase the power of the League But an increase 
of armed strength may also prove an added power in the 
hands of a possible aggressor In any event, collective 
security can hardly be maintained unless every member 
of the League of Nations is prepared to make a contnbu- 
tion, adequate in relation to its resources, to the strength 
of the whole We cannot excuse our own weakness by 
poi nting to the strength o f our neighbours Our weakness 
would prevent us from playing our due part in enforcing 
collective security, whereas our ability to make our 
proper contribution may well be decisive in deterring a 
potential aggressor from facing the risk of breaking world 
peace It is essential, therefore, that the relation of our 
own armed forces to those of other Great Powers should 
be maintained at a figure which will be high enough to 
enable us to exercise the influence and authority in inter- 
national affairs which are alike required for the defence 
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of vital British interests, and in the apphcation of the 

policy of collective security 

1 1 The fact that the level of national armaments has 
been rising all over the world is deplorable, but it cannot 
be denied A plain statement as to recent increases of 
armaments in certain other countries is as follows 

1 2 German rearmament has been proceeding through- 
out the year at a steady but rapid rate As to the fact of 
the rearmament there is no concealment, and it has been 
referred to with satisfaction in the statements of German 
public men, but regarding the details there is still a great 
deal of secrecy In March last conscription on the basis 
of one-year service was universally re-established , and the 
Government announced a peace-time army establish- 
ment of 36 Divisions with a strength of 550,000 men 
The German Chancellor informed Sir John Simon last 
Match that Germany was aiming at air parity between 
Great Britain, France, and Germany provided that the 
development of the Soviet Air Force was not such that 
revision of these figures would become necessary What 
has since occurred indicates a continuous development of 
the German Air Force The Naval Agreement reached 
with the German Government on the 18th June, 1935, is in 
a difierent category inasmuch as it limits the expansion of 
the German Navy to a definite proportion of the strength 
of Bntish Naval Forces Nevertheless, the new German 
Navy, even within this limitation, is an addition to the arma- 
ments of the world which cannot be left out of account 

13 In France two-year service was reintroduced in the 
spnng of last year The French Air Force is in process of 
an important reorganization and re-equipment The 
barrier fortresses on the north-eastern frontier are being 
extended at great cost to cover also the northern depart- 
ments Special borrowing powers have been obtained to 
meet specific items of defence expenditure 

14 In Belgium the Army expenditure shows a heavy 
increase and the fortresses on the eastern frontier are 
being rapidly strengthened and brought up-to-date 

15 The Italian Army has been for the past six months 
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on a war footing In October last it was stated that 
1 ,200,000 men were under arms, and further recruits have 
been called up since that date The Itahan Air Force is 
being rapidly and completely re-equipped and is also 
being enlarged 

16 The Soviet forces, according to the latest official 
figures given by a Soviet Minister on the 15th January 
last, have now been increased to a total of 1,300,000 men 
A further increase in the Soviet Air Force is already m 
progress 

17 In Japan the re-equipment of the Army continues 
to be pressed forward m accordance with a compre- 
hensive programme, and greater sums than ever before 
are appropriated in the budget for 1936-7 for the naval 
and military services combined Already m 1935-6 the 
Army and Navy accounted for 46 per cent of the total 
budgetary expenditure, while the deficit on the budget 
was £45 million 

18. In the United States the total annual expenditure 
on defence from revenue and loans combined has risen 
from £108 million in 1933-4 to £180 milhon in 1935-6. 
These figures include no provision for non-effective 
charges (e.g , pensions), which in the case of Bntish esti- 
mates for 1935 represented no less than £18 million out 
of the total of £124 million. 

19 His Majesty’s Government will continue to do their 
utmost to improve international relations and to promote 
agreement for limitation of armaments The proposals 
for defence outlined in this Paper do not betoken any 
abandonment of the international policy hitherto pur- 
sued That policy has been steadily directed to dis- 
couraging competition in armaments — the recent Naval 
Agreement with Germany and the present effort to con- 
clude a new Naval Agreement with the Washington 
Powers are instances — and it is true that a general raising 
of levels all round is no guarantee of peace But, in 
determining our own defence programme, it is impossible 
to disregard the extent of the preparations which have 
been made bv others. 
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20 As was stated in the White Paper of March 193S, a 
co-ordinated plan for the reconditioning and moderniza- 
tion of our defence forces and defences had already been 
drawn up In the case of the Royal Air Force the new 
programme with further expansions announced to Parlia- 
ment on the 22nd May last was being earned out with 
the utmost energy and vigour, but in the case of the Navy 
and Army the steps actually taken had been directed only 
to making good the worst deficiencies The development 
of the situation m the Italo-Abyssinian dispute, however, 
rendered necessary the acceleration of some of the 
measures contemplated and involved expenditure which 
has been provided for in the Supplementary Estimates 
presented on the 17th February The fresh examination 
of the position which was made during the summer and 
autumn led to the conclusion that it was necessary to 
make further changes in the Royal Air Force, to speed 
up the measures contemplated for the modernization of 
the Navy and Army, to provide as rapidly as possible the 
necessary reserves of stores, ammunition, and equipment 
and to organize the mdustnal resources of the country in 
such a way as to allow of immediate expansion of pro- 
ductive capacity in case of emergency 

21. In the followmg paragraphs a brief outlme is given 
of the objectives aimed at, it must, however, be empha- 
sized that m many respects the situation is constantly 
changing and that it may therefore be necessary to modify 
the particular measures to be taken from time to time m 
one direction or the other and the scheme has been framed 
with this possibility m view. 

22. The overwhelmmg importance of the Navy in pre- 
serving our sea communications and thus ensuring to this 
country the supplies of sea-borne food and raw matenals 
on which Its existence depends was fully set out in the 
White Paper of March last. No less important is the 
responsibility of the Navy, stressed also m the same docu- 
ment, for maintaming free passage between the difierent 
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parts of the Empire of troops and supplies of all kinds, 
thus assuring the very foundation of our system of 
Imperial Defence 

23 To render the Navy capable in all circumstances of 
fulfilling these requirements it will be necessary not only 
to proceed with new construction at a more rapid rate 
than in recent years, but also to make good existing 
deficiencies in ammunition and stores of all kinds Until 
the end of 1936 the strengths of all the principal Naval 
Powers are regulated by treaty What will remain of this 
hmitation after the conclusion of the present Naval Con- 
ference IS not yet certain, but it would seem likely that 
agreement will not extend beyond advance notification of 
annual programmes, exchange of information, and cer- 
tain measures of qualitative limitation on the sizes of 
ships and their guns 

24 The agreement concluded in June 1935 with Ger- 
many IS a stabilizing factor which shows clearly the value 
of quantitative agreements when these can be attained. 
The failure to arrive at a general agreement, however, 
does not necessarily imply an mtention on the part of 
other Powers to develop their naval strength in such a 
way as to upset the balance of secunty, and the present 
plans of His Majesty's Government do not take account 
of any developments of this kind 

25 The London Naval Treaty prohibits the buildmg of 
new capital ships so long as it remains in force, i e , till the 
31st Drcember, 1936, but the process of replacement can- 
not be delayed beyond that date, and it is mtended to 
make a beginning early in the calendar year 1937, when 
two new capital ships will be laid down The modernization 
of certam of our existing battleships will be continued. 

26 In cruisers the aim is to increase the total number 
to 70, of which 60 would be under-age and 10 over-age 
Five cruisers will be included in the 1936 programme 

27 A steady replacement programme for destroyers 
and submarines is contemplated, while in the case of 
sloops and small craft generally, the present rate of con- 
struction will he continued 
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28 A new aircraft earner, of a smaller type, will be laid 
down at an early date The growing naval importance of 
the Fleet Air Arm will necessitate a considerable expan- 
sion of Its present strength Compared with other Navies, 
such as those of Japan or the United States of America, 
the number of first line Fleet Air Arm aircraft is con- 
siderably lower than it should be and it is intended to 
bring It up to substantially higher figures in the course of 
the next few years This increase will of course necessitate 
a corresponding increase in personnel 

29 Finally, it will be necessary also to increase the 
personnel of the Navy to man the new vessels and to make 
good existing deficiencies The increase must be a gradual 
process m order to ensure efficiency, and by the 31st 
March, 1937, the number is expected to rise by about 
6,000 men 

30 The Army has three mam functions to perform, it 
has to maintain garrisons overseas in various parts of the 
Empire, to provide the military share in Home Defence, 
including anti-aircraft defence, coast defence, and internal 
security, and, lastly, m time of emergency or war to pro- 
vide a properly equipped force ready to proceed overseas 
wherever it may be wanted The present peace-time serv- 
ing strength of the regular military field units m Great 
Britam is approximately 115,000 men 

31 It must be remembered that this force constitutes 
the only source from which immediate reinforcements to 
any part of the Empire can be drawn Compared with 
1914, our Army has been reduced by no less than twenty- 
one battalions of infantry, although our peace commit- 
ments are greater than ever before Owing to this reduc- 
tion of infantry we are unable to maintain the balance of 
home and foreign service battalions, and the result is hard- 
ship to the units which are given additional foreign service 
and injury both to recruiting and to the efficiency of our 
Army His Majesty’s Government propose to raise four 
new battalions of infantry, which will to some extent 
mitigate the present difficulties of the policing duties 
which our Imperial responsibilities place upon us 
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32 It IS not intended, m connexion with the present 
proposals, to make any further increase in the number of 
fighting units in the Regular Army beyond these four 
battalions But it is urgently necessary that the Army 
formations already existing should be organized in the 
most effective form and equipped with the most modern 
armament and material, together with adequate reserves 
of ammunition and stores Plans have been worked out 
for this purpose and the necessary steps are being taken 
to put them into operation Particular attention is being 
given to our Field Artillery equipments, which will be 
thoroughly modernized 

33 The Territorial Army, though generally regarded as 
the second line m our military forces, actually provides 
the first line in anti-aircraft and coast defence at home It 
IS recruited on the basis that it will be ready to serve 
wherever it may be needed, and if the Regular Army 
should require support abroad, the Territorial Army will 
be called upon to give that support, serving not as drafts 
but in Its own umts and formations It therefore holds an 
important place, in our defence organization, and it is the 
intention of His Majesty’s Government to do all that is 
possible to encourage its recruiting and increase its 
efficiency For the present, owing to the demands upon 
the capacity of industrial output which must necessanly 
be made in the first instance by the Regular Army, it is 
not possible simultaneously to recondition the Territorial 
Army, but a beginning will be made at once in the task 
of improving its present inadequate equipment and 
training 

34 The modernization of coast defences at defended 
ports at home and abroad will be proceeded with at an 
accelerated rate, and the reorganization of anti-aircraft 
defences in the South-East of England which has already 
been authonzed will be extended with a view to covering 
the important industrial districts m the centre and north 
of the country 

35 The Government also consider it essential to take 
immediate steps to improve the housing conditions of the 
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Army, which are at present unsatisfactory, and progress 
in this matter will be made as rapidly as possible during 
the next few years 

36 The prime function of the Royal Air Force is to 
provide an effective deterrent to any attack upon the vital 
interests of this country whether situated at home or over- 
seas In the present situation this is the most urgent and 
important of our defence requirements, and it has rightly 
received the special attention of Parliament 

37 The programme of the Royal Air Force approved 
by the House of Commons last year was designed to bring 
up the strength of the Force at home to a total of 123 
squadrons with approximately 1,500 first-line aircraft 
That programme is proceeding according to plan, but 
new developments in design will render it possible to 
make great additions to the striking power of the Force 
The latest types of machine which will shortly come into 
production show such improvements in speed, range, and 
carrying capacity as greatly to increase the operational 
effectiveness of the squadrons to be equipped with them 
Accordingly, the programme already approved will be 
varied by effecting certain changes in composition and at 
the same time some addition will be made to the numbers 
of aircraft Including four new auxiliary squadrons to be 
formed for co-operation with the Terntonal Army, the 
new programme will increase the first-line strength of the 
Royal Air Force in this country, bringing up the total to 
approximately 1,750 aircraft, exclusive of the Fleet Air 
Arm. First-line figures taken by themselves are, how- 
ever, a misleading criterion of comparative air strengths, 
as has been explained on many occasions, and in the 
present case the augmentation of offensive and defensive 
power which will result from the revised plans is greatly 
in excess of the numencal increase just mentioned 

38 The problem of co-ordinated air defence is occupy- 
ing the constant attention of the Committee of Impenal 
Defence, with the co-operation of all the Departments 
concerned Modern methods of defence and the correla- 
tion of offensive and defensive weapons are continually 
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under review, and the scheme has been so drawn up as to 
ensure the necessary degree of flexibility and the full 
utilization of the results obtained from continuous scien- 
tific research and experiment 

39 The Royal Air Force also has responsibilities in the 
general scheme of Imperial defence With our wide 
Imperial responsibilities, the ability to reinforce a threat- 
ened area in sufficient time and in sufficient strength 
demands the location of air units at convement places on 
the strategic air routes The Government propose an 
increase amounting to approximately twelve squadrons 
for this purpose 

40 Mention has already been made of the four new 
auxiliary squadrons which will form a nucleus for co- 
operation with the Territonal Army. The five regular 
squadrons at present allotted for co-operation with the 
Regular Army will be reorganized to provide seven 
squadrons, each of twelve aircraft 

41 Large numbers of young men will be needed as 
pilots tn the Regular Air Force, the Auxiliary Squadrons, 
and the Reserve Many airmen will be required for enhst- 
ment to meet the varied requirements of the Service, and 
many boys will be needed for apprenticeship in the skilled 
trades The available sources of supply will all have to 
be brought into action, and the full co-operation of the 
public will be needed for success 

42. It IS, of course, self-evident that the provision of air 
forces will not avail in war unless they are given the means 
not only to fight but to continue fighting Skilled pilots 
require time to tram, and aircraft production is a lengthy 
and complicated undertaking The provision of adequate 
reserves in both men and material is an essential and 
urgent need, for without them the war effort of an Air 
Force could not be sustained 

43 Particular attention has therefore been given to the 
provision of these reserves in the shortest possible time, 
and It can now be said that adequate arrangements for 
this purpose are in tram 

44. In the meantime the passive side of air defence 
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measures has not been neglected. The Air Raid Precau- 
tions Department of the Home OlBce, set up in May of 
last year, has been actively engaged in the exammation 
of the subject with Local Authorities and satisfactory 
progress has been made Plans which have been prepared 
over a number of years are now approaching the stage 
when they can be put into operation, and estimates will 
be submitted in due course for the expenditure which will 
be required during the current year 
45. Before passing to another subject it must once more 
be emphasized that the plans for the improvement of our 
defensive forces in all three Services must be regarded as 
flexible and subject to variation in details from time to 
time The whole field of preparation will have to be kept 
under constant review, and new conditions, whether 
arising from changes m the dispositions of other nations 
or from fresh developments m design and invention, must 
be met by correspondmg variations in our own pl^. 



XLVIII 


THE GERMAN MILITARY REOCCUPATION 
OF THE RHINELAND ZONE AND EUROPEAN 
SECURITY 

1. German Memorandum, March 7, 1936 
Immediately after being informed of the pact between 
France and the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, con- 
cluded on the 2nd May, 193S, the German Government 
drew the attention of the other signatory Powers of the 
Locarno Rhine Pact to the fact that the obligations which 
France has undertaken in the new pact are not compatible 
with her obligations arising out of the Rhine Pact The 
German Government then explained their point of view 
m full detail and in both its legal and political aspects — 
m Its legal aspect in the German memorandum of the 
25th May, 1935, m its political aspect in the many diplo- 
matic conversations which followed on that memoran- 
dum It is also known to the Governments concerned 
that neither their wntten rephes to the German memo- 
randum, nor the arguments brought forward by them 
through the diplomatic channel or in public declarations, 
were able to invalidate the German Government’s point 
of view 

In fact, all the diplomatic and public discussions which 
have taken place since May 1 935 regarding these questions, 
have only been able to conRrm on all points the view 
expressed by the German Government at the outset 

1 It IS an undisputed fact that the Franco-Soviet Pact 
IS exclusively directed against Germany 

2 It is an undisputed fact that in the pact France 
undertakes, in the event of a conflict between Germany 
and the Soviet Umon, obligations which go far beyond 
her duty as laid down in the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, and which compel her to take military action 
aeainst Germany, even when she cannot appeal either to 
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a recommendation or to an actual decision of the Council 
of the League. 

3 It IS an undisputed fact that France, in such a case, 
claims for herself the right to decide on her own judge- 
ment who IS the aggressor. 

4 It IS thereby established that France has undertaken 
towards the Soviet Union obhgations which practically 
amount to undertaking in a given case to act as if neither 
the Covenant of the League of Nations, nor the Rhine 
Pact, which refers to the Covenant, were valid. 

This result of the Franco-Soviet Pact is not removed by 
the fact that France, m the pact, makes the reservation 
that she does not wish to be bound to take mihtary action 
against Germany if by such action she would expose her- 
self to a sanction on the part of the guarantcgr Powers, 
Italy and Great Britain As regards this reservation, the 
decisive fact remains that the Rhine Pact is not based only 
on the obligations of Great Britain and Italy as guarantor 
Powers, but primarily on the obligations established in 
the relations between France and Germany Therefore it 
matters only whether France, in undertaking these treaty 
obligations, has kept herself within the limits imposed 
on her so far as Germany is concerned by the Rhine 
Pact. 

This, however, the German Government must deny 

The Rhme Pact was intended to achieve the object of 
securing peace in Western Europe by providing that Ger- 
many on the one hand and France and Belgium on the 
other hand, in their relation to one another, should 
renounce for all future time the use of military force If 
at the time of the conclusion of the pact certain excep- 
tions to this renunciation of war going beyond the right 
of self-defence were admitted, the political reason for this, 
as is generally known, lay sojely in the fact that France 
had already undertaken certain obligations towards 
Poland and Czechoslovakia, which she did not wish to 
sacnhce to the conception of absolute security in the 
West Germany, with her own clear conscience in regard 
to the matter, at the time accepted these limitations on 
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the renunciation of war. She did not raise objections to 
the treaties with Poland and Czechoslovakia, laid by 
France on the table at Locarno, solely on the obvious 
condition that these treaties were in conformity with the 
construction of the Rhme Pact, and contained no sort of 
provisions regarding the application of Article 16 of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, such as those con- 
tained in the new Franco-Soviet agreements. The con- 
tents of these special agreements, as then notified to the 
German Government, fulfilled this condition The excep- 
tions admitted in the Rhine Pact were not, it is true, 
specifically confined to Poland and Czechoslovakia, but 
were formulated as an abstract principle. Nevertheless, 
the intention of all the negotiations relating to these 
questions was merely to find a compromise between the 
renunciation of war by Germany and France, and the 
wish of France to maintain the obligations which she had 
already undertaken towards her allies. If, therefore, 
France now utilizes the abstract provisions of the Rhine 
Pact, which permit the possibility of war, in order to con- 
clude a fresh alliance against Germany with a Power 
highly armed in a military sense, if she thus further, and 
m so decisive a manner, restricts the scope of the renuncia- 
tion of war agreed upon with Germany, and if m this 
connexion, as shown above, she does not even observe the 
fixed formal limits, she has created an entirely new situa- 
tion, and has destroyed the political system of the Rhine 
Pact, not only in theoiy but also in fact 
The latest debates and decisions of the French Parlia- 
ment have shown that France, in spite of the German 
representations, is determined to put the pact with the 
Soviet Union definitively into force A diplomatic con- 
versation has even revealed that France already regards 
herself as bound by her signature of this pact on the 
2nd May, 1935 In the face of such a development of 
European politics, the German Government, if they do 
not wish to neglect or to abandon the interests of the 
German people which they have the duty of safeguarding, 
r^nnot T'^matn 
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The German Government have contmually emphasized 
during the negotiations of the last years their readiness to 
observe and fulfil all the obligations arising from the 
Rhine Pact as long as the other contracting parties were 
ready on their side to maintam the pact This obvious and 
essential condition can no longer be regarded as bemg 
fulfilled by France France has rephed to the repeated 
friendly offers and peaceful assurances made by Germany 
by infringing the Rhine Pact through a mihtary alliance 
with the Soviet Union exclusively directed against Ger- 
many In this manner, however, the Locarno Rhine Pact 
has lost Its mner meaning and ceased in practice to exist 
Consequently, Germany regards herself for her part as no 
longer bound by this dissolved treaty The German 
Government are now constrained to face the new situa- 
tion created by this alliance, a situation which is rendered 
more acute by the fact that the Franco-Soviet Treaty has 
been supplemented by a Treaty of Alliance between 
Czechoslovakia and the Soviet Union exactly parallel m 
form In accordance with the fundamental right of a 
nation to secure its frontiers and ensure its possibilities 
of defence, the German Government have to-day restored 
the full and unrestricted sovereignty of Germany in the 
demilitarized zone of the Rhineland 

In order, however, to avoid any misinterpretation of 
their intentions and to establish beyond doubt the purely 
defensive character of these measures, as well as to ex- 
press their unchangeable longing for a real pacification of 
Europe between States which are equals in rights and 
equally respected, the German Government declare them- 
selves ready to conclude new agreements for the creation 
of a system of peaceful secunty for Europe on the basis 
of the following proposals 

(1) The German Government declare themselves ready 
to enter at once into negotiations with France and Bel- 
gium with regard to the creation of a zone demilitarized 
on both sides, and to give their agreement in advance to 
any suggestion regarding the depth and nature thereof on 
the basis of full parity. 
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(2) The German Government propose, for the purpose 
of ensuring the sanctity and inviolability of the boun- 
daries in the West, the conclusion of a non-aggres- 
sion pact between Germany, France, and Belgium, the 
duration of which they are ready to fix at twenty-five 
years 

(3) The German Government desire to invite Great 
Britain and Italy to sign this Treaty as guarantor Powers 

(4) The German Government agree, in case the Nether- 
lands Government should so desire and the other con- 
tracting parties consider it appropriate, to bring the 
Netherlands into this treaty system 

(5) The German Government are prepared, in order to 
strengthen further these security agreements between the 
Western Powers, to conclude an air pact calculated to 
prevent m an automatic and efiective manner the danger 
of sudden air attacks 

(6) Tne German Government repeat their offer to con- 
clude with the States bordenng Germany in the East non- 
aggression pacts similar to that with Poland As the 
Lithuanian Government have in the last few months 
corrected their attitude towards the Memel Terntory to 
a certain extent, the German Government withdraw the 
exception which they once made regarding Lithuania and 
declare their readiness, on condition that the guaranteed 
autonomy of the Memel Terntory is effectively developed, 
to sign a non-aggression pact of this nature with Lithuania 
also 

(7) Now that Germany’s equality of rights and the 
restoration of her full sovereignty over the entire territory 
of the German Reich have finally been attained, the 
German Government consider the chief reason for their 
withdrawal from the League of Nations to be removed 
They are therefore willing to re-enter the League of 
Nations In this connexion they express the expectation 
that in the course of a reasonable period the question of 
colonial equality of rights and that of the separation of 
the League Covenant from its Versailles settmg may be 
clarified through friendly negotiations 
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2. Proposals drawn up by the Representatives of 
Belgium, France, the Umted Kingdom, and Italy, 
March 19, 1936 

The representatives of Belgium, France, the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland and of Italy, 
having met to examine the situation created by the com- 
munication addressed to their respective Governments by 
the German Government on the 7th March, 1936, 

1 

Take note of the draft resolubon submitted to the 
Council of the League of Nations in the name of Belgium 
and France, by which the fact of the breach by Germany 
of Article 43 of the Treaty of Versailles has been estab- 
lished with a view to giving notice thereof to the Powers 
Signatories of the Treaty of Locarno 

They further take note of the support given to this draft 
resolution by the Governments of the United Kingdom 
and Italy 

n 

Whereas 

(1) Scrupulous respect for all treaty obligations is a 
fundamental principle of international life and an 
essential condition of the maintenance of peace, 

(2) It IS an essential principle of the law of nations that 
no Power can liberate itself from the engagements 
of a Treaty nor modify the stipulations thereof 
except with the consent of the other Contracting 
Parties, 

(3) The breach of Article 43 of the Treaty of Versailles 
and the unilateral action taken by the German 
Government in violation of the Treaty of Locarno 
without recourse to the procedure laid down by the 
Treaty of Locarno for the settlement of disputes 
conflict with these principles, 

Consider that 

(1) By this unilateral action the German Government 
confers upon itself no lecal rights, 
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(2) This unilateral action by introducing a new dis- 
turbing element into the international situationmust 
necessarily appear to bea threat to European security 

in 

Declare that nothing that has happened before or since 
the said breach of the Treaty of Locarno can be con- 
sidered as having freed the Signatories of that Treaty 
from any of their obligations or guarantees and that the 
latter subsist in their entirety 

Undertake forthwith to instruct their General Stalls to 
enter into contact with a view to arranging the technical 
conditions in which the obligations which are binding 
upon them should be earned out in case of unprovoked 
aggression. 

IV 

Decide to invite the German Government to lay before 
the Permanent Court of International Justice at The 
Hague the argument which it claims to draw from the 
incompatibility between the Franco-Soviet Pact of Mutual 
Assistance and the Treaty of Locarno, and to undertake 
to accept as final the decision of the said Court, without 
prejudice to the operation of paragraph 7 (2) below 

The French Government declares that it has already 
agreed that the said Court should be seized of the question 
stated above 

V 

Decide in the name of their Governments jointly to 
invite the German Government to subscribe to the follow- 
ing provisional arrangements, which shall remain vahd 
until the conclusion of the negotiations referred to in 
paragraph 7 below. 

(1) All dispatch of troops or war material into the zone 
defined by Article 42 of the Treaty of Versailles will be 
immediately suspended, in consequence, the forces 
stationed there will not exceed battalions and 
batteries of artillery (insert here the official 
fitTires mven by the German Government), 
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(2) The paramilitaiy forces (S A , S S , Labour Corps, 
and other organizations) stationed in the said zone 
will be stnctly maintained as they were before the 
7th March, 1936, in particular they shall in no case 
be formed into large units or serve directly or in- 
directly for the reinforcement of troops, 

(3) No works of fortification or preparation of ground- 
works shall be proceeded with in the said zone 
No landing ground will be laid out, equipped, or 
improved there 

The Governments of France and of Belgium undertake 
similarly to suspend during the period any dispatch of 
troops into the zones adjoining the frontiers between their 
countries and Germany. 


VI 

Decide to take, for the same penod, all the necessary 
measures with a view to 

(1) Create an international force, including detach- 
ments from the armies of the guarantor Powers, to 
be stationed, with the agreement of all the Govern- 
ments concerned, in a zone contained between the 
Belgian-Geiman and Franco-German frontiers on 
one side, and on the other a line situated to the 
East of the said frontiers and following them at a 
distance of approximately 20 kilom , this zone 
being entirely reserved for occupation by the said 
international force, 

(2) Set up an international commission whose duty it 
shall be to supervise the carrying out of the obliga- 
tions undertaken by the Powers which have formed 
the above-mentioned force, as well as Belgium, 
France, and Germany for the eventual execution of 
paragraphs V and VI (1) above 

vn 

Taking note of the proposals made by Germany in the 
memorandum communicated to them on the 7th March, 
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Decide, so far as they are concerned — 

To propose to the German Government, if that 
Government explicitly accepts the invitations addressed 
to It in pursuance of the preceding paragraphs, that it 
should take part in negotiations which would be based in 
particular on the following elements' 

(1) Examination of the proposals Nos 2 to S made by 
Germany in the memorandum of the 7th March, 

(2) Revision of the status of the Rhineland, 

(3) Drawing up of mutual assistance pacts open to all 
the Signatories of the Treaty of Locarno, and in- 
tended to reinforce their security 

So far as concerns the Four Powers represented in 
London, the reinforcement of their security provided for 
will mclude in particular obligations of mutual assistance 
between Belgium, France, the United Kingdom, and 
Italy, or any of them, with suitable provisions to ensure 
prompt action by the Signatories in case of need as well 
as technical arrangements for the preparation of such 
measures as would ensure the effective execution of the 
obligations undertaken 

Further, the four Powers declare that they have agreed 
to press in the course of the negotiations for the adoption 
of provisions mtended to prohibit or to limit the subse- 
quent establishment of fortifications in a zone to be 
determined. 

vin 

Considering that the maintenance of peace and the 
organization of collective secunty can only be assured by 
the respect for treaties and the limitation of armaments, 
that the re-establishment of economic relations between 
the nations on a healthy basis is equally necessary to the 
process of reconstruction. 

Declare themselves ready — 

To support the introduction at the Council of the 
League of Nations of resolutions proposing to invite all 
the nations concerned to an international conference 
which would in particular examine — 
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(1) Agreements organizing on a precise and effective 
basis the system of collective security, and paying 
attention to the definition of the conditions m which 
Article XVI of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations should be applied, 

(2) Agreements tendmg to assure the effective hmita- 
tion of armaments, 

(3) International arrangements having as their object 
the extension of economic relations and the orgam- 
zation of commerce between the nations, 

(4) The proposals 6 and 7 made by the German 
Government in their memorandum of the 7th 
March, as well as the suggestions made subse- 
quently in regard to Austna and Czechoslovakia 

IX 

Recalling that, under Article 7 of the Treaty of Locarno, 
the obligations devolving upon their respective Govern- 
ments do not restrict the duty of the League of Nations 
to take whatever action may be deemed wise and effectual 
to safeguard the peace of the world, 

Referring to the resolution of the Council of the League 
of Nations of the 17th Apnl, 1935, regarding the course 
to be adopted by the members of the League of Nations 
in the event of the unilateral repudiation of undertakings 
concerning the security of peoples and the maintenance 
of peace in Europe, 

Decide — 

(1) To notify the Council of the League of Nations, 
under Article 1 1 of the Covenant, of the unilateral 
action taken by Germany, action which appears a 
danger for European security and a threat to 
peace; 

(2) Consequently to propose the annexed resolutions 
to the Council of the League of Nations, it being 
understood that the German Government would 
be entitled to present its observations on the 
subject. 
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Draft Resolution to be Presented to the Council of the 
League of Nations 

I The Council 

Recalhng that it has itself on several occasions recog- 
nized, as has also the Assembly, the importance of the 
Treaties of Locarno from the point of view of the main- 
tenance of peace and secunty 
Considering that 

(1) Scrupulous respect for all treaty obligations is a 
fundamental pnnciple of international life and an 
essential condition of the maintenance of peace; 

(2) It IS an essential pnnciple of the law of nations that 
no Power can liberate itself from the engagements 
of a Treaty nor modify the stipulations thereof 
unless with the consent of the other contractmg 
parties, 

(3) The breach of Article 43 of the Treaty of Versailles 
and the unilateral action taken by the Cerman 
Government m violation of the Treaty of Locarno 
without recourse to the procedure laid down by the 
Treaty of Locarno for the settlement of disputes, 
conflicts with these pnnciples. 

Considers that' 

(1) By this unilateral action the German Government 
confers upon itself no legal rights, 

(2) This unilateral action, by introducing a new dis- 
turbing element mto the international situation, 
must necessarily appear to be a threat to European 
security 

Entrusts a committee composed of . with the task 
of making proposals to it with regard to the practical 
measures to be recommended to the members of the 
League of Nations. 

II Considering 

That the German Government has claimed that the 
Franco-Soviet Pact of Mutual Assistance is incompatible 
with the Treaty of Locarno, and that in consequence of 
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this incompatibility that Government was justified, not 
only in denouncing the said Treaty, but also m intro- 
ducing its troops into the demilitarized zone 

That there thus anses a juridical question which might 
be usefully taken before the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice if the interested Powers were to declare 
themselves ready to comply with the decision of the Court, 
as the French Government for its part has already agreed 
to do. 

The Council 

Invites the German Government to notify the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice of the question thus 
defined and m the conditions indicated above, and to 
request it to give its decision as soon as possible, it being 
understood that the parties will at once comply with the 
ruling of the Court 

in Considering 

That the umlateral action of Germany has necessarily 
appeared to be a threat to European peace, and that m 
consequence it ought, without prejudice to the application 
of Articles I and IV of the Locarno Treaty, to bring about 
on the part of the members of the League of Nations, by 
apphcation of, and m accordance with the terms of 
Article 1 1 of the Covenant, the adoption of any action 
that may be deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the 
peace of nations. 

The Council takes note' 

(1) Of the declaration drawn up in the name of Belgium, 
France, the United Kingdom, and Italy, as regards 
the maintenance m force for those Powers of the 
rights and obhgations resulting from the Treaty of 
Locarno, 

(2) Of the communications made to it by the Govern- 
ments of Belgium, France, the United Kingdom, 
and Italy on the subject of the measures contem- 
plated m respect of the situation created by the 
violation of the zone defined m Article 42 of the 
Treaty of Versailles 
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Letters to be addressed by the Representatives of the United 
Kingdom and Italy to the Representatives of Belgium and 
France 

At the moment when the representatives of Belgium, 
France, Great Britain, and Italy have just decided, as pro- 
vided in to-day's arrangement, the common line of con- 
duct of their respective Governments, I am authorized to 
give you the official assurance that, if the effort of con- 
ciliation attempted in the said arrangement should fail. 
His Majesty’s Government in the United lOngdom/the 
Italian Government 

1 (a) Will at once consider, in consultation with your 
Government and the French/Belgian Government, the 
steps to be taken to meet the new situation thus created; 

(b) Will immediately come to the assistance of your 
Government, in accordance with the Treaty of Locarno, 
in respect of any measures which shall be jointly decided 
upon, 

(c) Will, in return for reciprocal assurances from your 
Government, take, in consultation with your Govern- 
ment, all practical measures available to His Majesty’s 
Government for the purpose of ensuring the secunty of 
your country against unprovoked aggression, 

(d) Will, for this purpose, establish or contmue the con- 
tact between the General Staffs of our two countries con- 
templated in paragraph III (2) of the said arrangement; 

2 And furthermore, will subsequently endeavour at the 
Council of the League of Nations to secure the formula- 
tion by the latter of all useful recommendations for the 
maintenance of peace and the respect for international law. 

3. Mr Eden to Sir E Phipps, March 26, 1936 
Sir, 

It may be of assistance to your Excellency if, in the 
light of the denunciation by the German Government of 
the Treaty of Locarno, the reoccupation by Germany of 
the demilitarized zone in the Rhineland and the pro- 
posals made bv Herr Hitler on the 7th March for a new 
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and comprehensive settlement, I review m a single dis- 
patch certam aspects of the diplomatic discussions which 
have taken place between the summer of 1934 and the 
7th March last . 

rV. Negotiations for an Atr Pact and Air Limitation, 
February 1935 to March 1936 

12. The first proposal for an Air Pact was made at the 
Anglo-French meetmg in London on the 3rd February, 
1935 The declaration agreed at that meeting was com- 
mumcated to the German Government, and on the 14th 
February they proposed that British Ministers should 
visit Berlin to discuss particularly the Air Pact His 
Majesty’s Government pomted out that any such dis- 
cussion must review all the matters mentioned in the 
London Declaration On this understanding the visit of 
British Ministers to Berlin took place on the 25th and 
26th March, 1935; and Herr Hitler expressed the willing- 
ness, and, indeed, eagerness, of Germany to conclude an 
Air Pact at once without burdemng the proposal with 
difficult and complicated conditions such as limitation of 
air forces and the other parts of the London Declaration 
In the Chancellor’s view there ought to be first an Air 
Pact and the fixation of parity in the air between the signa- 
tones to the pact Sir John Simon remmded him that 
His Majesty’s Government thought of the Air Pact not 
as being an agreement that could be reached quite apart 
from other agreements, but as forming a portion of that 
more general settlement which was the object of the 
Anglo-French Declaration. In the Berlin conversations 
Herr Hitler also stated that his object was panty with the 
French air force in France and North Africa provided 
that developments in Russia did not necessitate a raising 
of this figure 

13 At Stresa the British, French, and Italian Govern- 
ments ‘agreed to continue actively the study of the Air 
Pact . and of any bilateral agreements which might 
accompany it’. The question of the Air Pact was taken 
up with the German Government once more on the 
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10th May, when Sir John Simon told the German Am- 
bassador that he would be glad to learn more defimtely 
the views of the German Government Herr von Hoesch, 
in reply, communicated to the Foreign Office on the 29th 
May, 1935, a German draft of the Air Pact. The German 
Government said that this draft might be communicated 
to the other Locarno Powers, and subsequently, on the 
9th July, Herr von Hoesch suggested that there ^ould be 
circulated in one document to all hve Powers the German 
and British and French drafts which he understood 
existed On the 23rd July the German Embassy was 
informed orally that it was thought that it would only 
complicate the situation to circulate drafts at that stage. 
It would be better to agree hrst on general principles and 
then try to secure a common draft Such prehmmary 
drafts as had been prepared were therefore never circu- 
lated or discussed, and it is felt that no useful purpose 
would be served by making them public now. 

14 The months of June and July 1935 were spent in an 
attempt to secure the consent of the French Government 
to the opening of diplomatic negotiations between the live 
Powers, the purpose of which would be to agree upon the 
general principles on which an Air Pact ^ould be based 
Once that agreement had been reached, the jurists could 
meet and prepare a common draft On the 29th July, 
1935, the French Government agreed to the opening of 
these discussions, on the understanding that His Maj'esty’s 
Government would secure the agreement of the German 
Government to the principle of the accompamment of the 
Air Pact by such arrangements between any two parties 
as those two parties might judge necessary to render it 
effective, and provided that the question of the final con- 
clusion of the Air Pact and of an air limitation agree- 
ment, independently of the other matters mentioned m 
the London Declaration, would be reserved 

IS. Sir S Hoare saw the German Ambassador on the 
1st August and explained to him the French Govern- 
ment’s position He told him that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would not contemplate bilateral arrangements save 

458 p 
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upon the understanding that they were based upon the 
spint and principles of Lxicarno, and that they would not 
allow such arrangements to interfere with the Locarno 
equilibnum or to be used to the disadvantage of the 
Locarno Powers Subsequently, on the 13 th December, 
the nature of the arrangements was explamed again to the 
Chancellor himself and Baron von Neurath by your 
Excellency 

16 On the 23rd August, 1935, the Foreign Office asked 
the German Embassy when the German Government’s 
reply might be expected to Sir S Hoare’s communication 
of the 1st August No reply could ever be obtamed to 
this inquiry On the 21st November the French Am- 
bassador m Berlin saw Herr Ehtler and emphasized the 
importance which the French Government attached to 
the continuance of the negotiations for the Air Pact He 
was told that progress was impossible during the con- 
tinuance of the Italo-Abyssiman dispute On the 13th 
December your Excellency urged the Chancellor to con- 
tmue the negotiations for the Air Pact The Chancellor 
referred to the difficulties created by the Franco-Russian 
Treaty, and when in January Baron von Neurath ad- 
mitted that that treaty did not affect the Air Pact itself, 
but only air limitation, he informed your Excellency that 
to the negotiation of the Air Pact the Italo-Abyssinian 
difficulty was the obstacle. My disappointment at the 
check to the Air Pact negotiations was expressed to the 
Chancellor by your Excellency, through Baron von 
Neurath, on the 14th January, 1936, and m mterviews 
with the German Ambassador on the 27th February, and 
again on the 6th March, I pressed yet agam for the 
resumption of negotiations 

V. Attempts at Resumption of Negotiations with Get many, 
November 1935 to March 1936 

17 Herr Hitler’s speech of the 21st May, 1935, had 
contamed references to the importance which he attached 
to good German relations with Great Britain and France 
‘The German Government’, he said, ‘sincerely intend 
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to do everything to bring about and maintain such rela- 
tions with the British people and State as will for ever 
prevent a repetition of the only war which there has as 
yet been between the two nations ’ As regards France, 
he said. ‘We are prepared to do everything on our part 
to arrive at a true peace and a real friendship with the 
French nation ’ Herr von Ribbentrop, in the course of 
the naval negotiations in the summer of 193S, had gone 
even farther, and stated that the corner-stone of the 
political conceptions of the German Chancellor was ‘that 
ultimately, only an adjustment of the vital mterests of our 
two countnes, and a common realistic attitude towards 
the great European problems can produce a solution of 
these problems, and in particular a Franco-German 
settlement which the German people desues and without 
which Europe will not come to rest’ 

18 When the question of the Franco-Soviet Pact was 
about to come up in the French Chambers, M. Laval 
informed the German Ambassador m Pans on the ISth 
November that the French Government would welcome 
a decision by the German Government to resume con- 
versations for collective security on the basis of the 
London Declaration of February 1935. 

1 9 Your Excellency had an mterview with Eterr Hitler 
on the 1 3th December After explainmg that His Majesty’s 
Government would be glad to learn the Chancellor’s 
views on the possibility of further conversations respect- 
ing the London Declaration of the 3rd February, and 
particularly the question of the Air Pact and air limita- 
tion, you pointed out the importance which the French 
Government attached to the accompaniment of the Air 
Pact by bilateral arrangements for its execution You 
added that the arrangements which we contemplated 
would be based upon the spirit and principles of Locarno 
and would not interfere with the Locarno equilibrium 
Herr Hitler expressed strong objection to the bilateral 
arrangements, though later, on the 17th January, you 
were informed by Baron von Neurath that bilateral pacts, 
if discussed at all, must be discussed bv all five Powers 
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Herr Hitler further stated that no air limitation agree- 
ment which did not allow him to take mto account 
Russia’s enormous strength m the air was possible He 
made objection to the Franco-Soviet Treaty; and though 
from a subsequent interview on the 14th January, 1936, 
between your Excellency and Baron von Neurath it was 
clear that the Chancellor did not object in pnnciple to the 
conclusion of an Air Pact between the Locarno Powers, 
it became evident from subsequent interviews between 
your Excellency and Baron von Neurath that the German 
Government considered the moment inopportune for the 
discussion of an Air Pact, owing to the strained relations 
between Italy and Great Bntain 

20 On the 8th January, 1936, a further approach was 
made to the German Government I mstructed you to 
let the Chancellor know ‘that I share the views which he 
has so often expressed regardmg the importance of a close 
and confident understanding and collaboration between 
Great Britam, France, and Germany, and that I hope that 
our two Governments will keep this objective closely in 
view notwithstanding the difficulties which Herr Hitler, 
to my regret, at present sees m the way of any immediate 
progress along the lines which our two Governments dis- 
cussed in the early parts of last year’. Your Excellency 
made this communication through Baron von Neurath 
on the I4th January 

21. On the 27th January Baron von Neurath saw me 
in London, where he had come to attend the Royal 
Funeral. He stated on this occasion that the German 
Government fully intended to respect the Treaty of 
Locarno All that they asked was that others should 
observe it in the spirit as well as the letter The oppor- 
tunity was taken by me to tell Baron von Neurath that 
1 still hoped that an Air Fact and an agreement for air 
hmitation might be negotiated 

22 On the 19th February Lord Cranbome asked the 
German Charg6 d’ Affaires to come to the Foreign Office, 
and emphasized to him my view that close collaboration 
hetwefi thp thr-- W-*'t<''Ti Powers was <■< -nf*'’! to 
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European peace So far as His Majesty’s Government 
were concerned, it had been made abundantly clear on 
many occasions that the Franco-Soviet Pact did not affect 
Great Britain in any way, and that it did not affect the 
Treaty of Locarno To this Treaty His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment still fully subscribed Lord Cranborne assured the 
German Charge d’ Affaires that I was most anxious in 
every way to collaborate both with the French and the 
German Governments for the preservation of general 
peace He gave to Prince Bismarck m this connexion an 
extract from the message sent through your Excellency to 
Herr Hitler on the 8th January, already quoted in para- 
graph 20 Prince Bismarck said that he thought it would 
be important that this statement should be reaffirmed and 
he would communicate it to his Government 

23 On the 27 th February I saw the German Am- 
bassador, who referred to Prince Bismarck’s interview 
with Lord Cranborne on the 19 th February The Am- 
bassador asked me whether I saw any prospect of making 
any progress in the improvement of relations between the 
Western European Powers I replied that I was particu- 
larly anxious to make progress with an Air Pact and air 
hmitation, and had said so more than once It remained 
to be considered whether there was any means of doing 
this in present conditions The Ambassador, in reply, 
pomted out the complication created by the Italo- 
Abyssinian war How could Italy enter an air hmitation 
agreement at this moment^ I replied that these were just 
the problems which we had to consider It would not be 
satisfactory if we merely registered the difficulties and 
made no attempt to overcome them I should be seeing 
M. Flandin in Geneva next week, and no doubt the rela- 
tions of the western European Powers would form one of 
the subjects of conversation between us I would take an 
early opportunity of giving the Ambassador an account 
of what had passed between us when I returned to 
London 

24 On the 28th February the Pans-Midi published an 
interview ^iven to M Bertrand de Jouvenel by the German 
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Chancellor In this interview Herr Hitler emphasized 
the importance which he attached to Franco-German 
reconciliation, whilst drawmg attention to the manner 
m which the ratification of the Franco-Soviet Treaty was 
hkely to comphcate the situation He stated that the 
people of France would do well to reflect seriously on his 
efforts to secure an understanding. No German leader 
had ever made such overtures 

25. On the 2nd March the French Ambassador m 
Berlm saw Herr Hitler and inquired whether the mter- 
view which he had given to the Pans-Midi implied that 
he had defimte proposals to make to the French Govern- 
ment. If so, the latter would be very glad to know what 
they were and would carefully consider them The 
Chancellor is understood to have asked for time m which 
to consider the French Ambassador’s observations 

26. On the 6th March I myself again sent for the Ger- 
man Ambassador in London, and the important conversa- 
tion took place which is summarized m my dispatch to 
your Excellency of the 6th March As will be seen, I em- 
phasized to the Ambassador the importance which I 
attached to an improvement in the relations of the three 
great Western Powers It was as a concrete means of 
improvmg these relations that I proposed to him the 
immediate opemng of serious discussions on the question 
of the Air Pact 

27. On the followmg day the German Ambassador 
called at the Foreign Ofifice and informed me of the 
German Government’s decision to denounce the Treaty 
of Locarno and to reoccupy the demilitarized zone. 

I am, &c , 

Anthony Eden. 

4 . Mr. Eden to M. Corbin, April 1 , 1936 
Your Excellency, 

I have the honour to hand herewith to your Excellency 
the letter contemplated in the Text of Proposals drawn 
up on the 19th March bv the representatives of Belgium, 
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France, the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, and Italy Your Excellency will appre- 
ciate that the delivery of this letter m no way implies that 
in the view of His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom the effort of conciliation referred to in this 
letter has failed As you are aware, we have to-day 
received from the German Government certam proposals 
which we have communicated to your Government and 
to which we are giving our immediate consideration 

Meanwhile, His Majesty’s Government are willing, in 
accordance with paragraph III of the Proposals, to in- 
struct their General Staffs forthwith to enter into contact 
with the French General Staffs, with a view to arranging 
the technical conditions in which the obligations referred 
to in that paragraph should be carried out m case of 
unprovoked aggression 

On behalf of His Majesty’s Government I have the 
honour to state that it is understood that this contact 
between the General Staffs cannot give rise in respect of 
either Government to any political undertaking, nor to 
any obligation regarding the organization of national 
defence I shall be glad to have your Excellency's con- 
firmation that this IS hkewise the understanding of your 
Government 

His Majesty’s Government propose that the conversa- 
tions between the General Staffs of the two countries, 
necessary for estabhshmg the contacts in question, should 
be begun in London 

I am addressing a similar letter to the Belgian Am- 
bassador.^ 

I have, &c 

Anthony Eden. 


For the new position of Belgium see no LV, post 



XLIX 

TEIE PEACE PLAN OF THE GERMAN 
GOVERNMENT, MARCH 31, 1936 

1. Plan communicated by the German Ambassadoi, 
April 1, 1936 

It was with hearty approval that the German Govern- 
ment learnt from Ambassador von Ribbentrop that it is 
the wish of the British Government and the British people 
to begm as soon as possible the practical work for a real 
pacification of Europe This desire is m full accord with 
the innermost mtentions and hopes of the German people 
and their Government. The German Government there- 
fore regret all the more that they are unable to recognize 
m the draft submitted to them by the representatives of 
the Locarno Powers on the 20th March a serviceable and 
fruitful basis for the initiation and carrying out of such 
a genume work of peace. In the eyes of the German 
people and of their Government, this draft lacks that 
spirit of understanding of the laws of honour and equality 
of status which at all times in the life of peoples constitutes 
the primary condition for the conclusion of free, and thus 
sacred, treaties 

2. The German Government believe that they owe it to 
the sacred gravity of the task with which they are faced 
to limit to the most essential points their statement of the 
negative aspects of the memorandum presented to them. 
They will, however, endeavour, by amplifying and clarifying 
the proposals made by them on the 7th March, to facilitate 
the beginmng of concrete work to secure European peace 
3 In order to explam their rejection of certain dis- 
criminatory points and to make clear the basis of their 
constructive proposals, the German Government feel 
impelled to make the following statement of principle 
4. The German Government have just received from 
the German people, among other things, a solemn general 
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mandate to represent the Reich and the German nation 
in accordance with the following two lines of policy 

(1) The German people are determmed to preserve 
under all circumstances their freedom, their mde- 
pendence, and at the same time their equality of 
status Tiiey regard the upholding of these natural 
pnnciples of international comity as a precept of 
national honour and a necessary condition for any 
practical co-operation between nations, from which 
they will m no circumstances deviate any further. 

(2) The German people most earnestly desure to co- 
operate with all their might in the great work of 
general reconciliation and understanding of the 
nations of Europe, for the purpose of safeguarding 
peace which is so necessary for the culture and 
welfare of this continent 

5. These are the wishes of the German people and 
therefore the duty of the German Government 

6 The German Government further wish to make the 
following observations in pursuance of the attitude 
adopted by them m pnnciple, as set forth m their pro- 
visional communication of the 24th March, 1936 

(а) In the year 1918 Germany concluded the armistice 
on the basis of the Fourteen Points of President 
Wilson These did not contemplate any limitation 
of German sovereignty in the Rhineland On the 
contrary, the mam idea on which these Points were 
based was the establishment of a better, and a 
permanent, peace through the creation of a new 
international order That conception was intended 
to do the fullest justice to the prmciple of self- 
determination without regard to victor or van- 
quished' 

(б) The British Foreign Minister, in his speech of the 
26th March regarding the demilitarized zone, stated 
that in the last analysis this had only been created 
as a qmd pro quo for the aim of France in 1918 to 
separate the Rhineland from Germany From this 
statement it is clear that the demilitarized zone only 
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came mto being as the result of a breach already 
perpetrated of an obhgation binding on the Allies 
also 

(c) The demihtarization provisions of the Treaty of 
Versailles were accordingly based on the breach of 
an assurance given to Germany, and the only legal 
argument behind them was force These provisions 
of the Treaty of Versailles were incorporated in the 
Locarno Pact after a further infringement of right, 
namely, the occupation of the Ruhr Territory, 
which was characterized as a breach of law by 
British Law Officers of the Crown 

(d) Theso-called ‘ voluntaryrenunciation ’ of sovereignty 
by Germany over these western provinces of the 
Reich IS thus a result of the ‘dictate’ of Versailles, 
and of a series of the harshest acts of oppression 
suffered by the German people as a result of that 
treaty. In this connexion special reference must be 
made to the temble distress and helplessness of the 
Reich in consequence of the occupation of the 
Rhineland 

19 The German Government are further of the opinion 
that to arrive at an easier solution of the present complex 
of problems, these should be appropriately divided up 
accordmg to the aims in view They must accordingly put 
the following fundamental questions of pnnciple 

To what goal shall European diplomacy duect its 
efforts? 

(a) Is this goal to be the maintenance and continuation, 
m whatever new forms and with whatever modifications, 
of that splittmg of the nations of Europe mto two camps, 
into those with more, and those with less, rights, mto 
honourable and dishonourable, free andfettered, which has 
shown Itself so unsuitable for ensuring any lastmg peace’’ 

Is It, moreover, the endeavour of European diplomacy 
to adopt this view and reach conclusions regardmg past 
events by means of mere majority decisions, and thus to 
seek for the contmuance of this former state of affairs a 
legal justification which is apparently still lackmo? Or — 
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(6) Shall the efforts of the Governments of Europe be 
directed to achieving, come what may, a really con- 
structive reorganization of the relations of the nations of 
Europe with one another and to attaining a sure and 
permanent peace’ 

20 The German Government owe it to their people to 
declare plainly that they will only take part in the second 
of these endeavours, which, m their opinion, is the only 
constructive one Moreover, they make this declaration 
with the profoundest possible conviction and with the 
whole weight of the people’s sincere will and longing 
behind them 

21 The German Government believe, then, that the 
task confronting the statesmen of Europe should be 
divided into three parts as follows 

(а) A period (dunng which the atmosphere would 
gradually be calming down) for elucidating the pro- 
cedure for the negotiations to be initiated. 

(б) A period of actual negotiations for securing the 
peace of Europe 

(c) A later penod for dealmg with such supplementary 
aspects of the European peace settlement as are 
desirable, and the content and scope of which can- 
not or should not be precisely laid down or defined 
in advance (disarmament, economic questions, &c.) 

22 To this end the German Government propose the 
following peace plan 

(1) In order to give to the future agreements to ensure 
the peace of Europe the character of inviolable treaties, 
the nations participating m them shall do so only on a 
footing of absolute equality and equal respect The only 
compelling reason for signmg these treaties must he in 
their generally recognized and obvious suitability for 
ensuring the peace of Europe, and thus the social happi- 
ness and economic prospenty of the nations. 

(2) In order to shorten, as far as possible, the period of 
uncertainty (in the economic mterests of the European 
nations) the German Government propose a hmit of four 
months for the first period untd the signature of the pro- 
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posed non-aggression pacts, and the consequent guaran- 
teeing of European peace. 

(3) The German Government give the assurance that 
they will not proceed to any reinforcement whatsoever of 
the troops m the Rhineland during this period, always 
provided that the Belgian and French Governments act 
similarly 

(4) The German Government give the assurance that 
they will not, during this period, move the troops in the 
Rhmeland closer to the Belgian and French frontiers 

(5) The German Government propose to set up a com- 
mission composed of representatives of the two guarantor 
Powers, En^and and Italy, and of a disinterested third 
neutral Power, to guarantee the execution of these 
reciprocal assurances 

(6) Germany, Belgium, and France shall each be 
entitled to send a representative to this commission If 
Germany, Belgium, and France think, for any particular 
reason, that they can point to a change in the military 
situation withm this period of four months, they have the 
nght to communicate what they have observed to the 
Guarantee Commission 

(7) Germany, Belgium, and France declare their will- 
ingness, in such a case, to permit the Commission to make 
the necessary investigations, through the Bntish and 
Italian Military Attaches, and to report thereon to the 
participating Powers 

(8) Germany, Belgium, and France give the assurance 
that they will take fully into consideration the objections 
ansmg therefrom 

(9) Moreover, the German Government are willing, on 
the basis of complete reciprocity, to agree with their two 
Western neighbours to any military limitations on the 
German Western frontier. 

(10) Germany, Belgium, and France and the two guar- 
antor Powers shall agree, at once or at the latest after the 
French elections, to enter mto discussions, under the 
leadership of the British Government, for the conclusion 
of a twenty-five years’ non-aviTession pact or security 
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pact between France and Belgium, on the one hand, and 
Germany, on the other 

(11) Germany agrees that England and Italy shall once 
agam sign this security pact as guarantor Powers, 

(12) Should special obligations to render military assis- 
tance arise out of these security agreements, Germany for 
her part declares her willingness to assume such obhga- 
tions also. 

(1 3) The German Government hereby repeat their pro- 
posal for the conclusion of an air pact to supplement and 
reinforce these secunty agreements. 

(14) The German Government repeat that, should the 
Netherlands so desire, they are willing to include this 
country also in the proposed Western European secunty 
agreement 

(15) In order to give to this covenant of peace, volun- 
tarily entered into between Germany, on the one hand, 
and France, on the other, the character of a reconciliation 
and of a settlement of their centuries-old feud, Germany 
and France shall pledge themselves to take steps, in con- 
nexion with the education of the young m both countries, 
and m publications, to avoid everythmg which might be 
calculated to poison the relationship between the two 
peoples, whether it be the adoption of a derogatory or 
contemptuous attitude, or improper interference in the 
internal affairs of the other country They shall agree to 
set up, at the head-quarters of the League of Nations in 
Geneva, a jomt commission whose function it shall be to 
submit to the two Governments, for their information and 
investigation, all complaints received 

(16) In pursuance of their mtention to give this agree- 
ment the character of a sacred covenant, Germany and 
France shall undertake to ratify it by means of a plebiscite 
of the two peoples 

(17) Germany declares her willingness, for her part, to 
enter into communication with the States on her south- 
eastern and north-eastern frontiers, with a view to extend- 
mg to them a direct mvitation to conclude the non- 
afforession pacts proposed 
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(18) Germany expresses her willingness to re-enter the 
League of Nations either at once or after the conclusion 
of these agreements At the same tune, the German 
Government again express their expectation that, within 
a reasonable time and by means of fnendly negotiations, 
the question of colonial equahty of rights as well as that 
of the separation of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations from its basis m the Treaty of Versailles settmg 
will be cleared up 

(19) Germany proposes the constitution of an inter- 
national court of arbitration, which shall have com- 
petence in respect of the observance of the vanous agree- 
ments concluded, and whose decisions shall be bmding 
on all parties 

23. After the conclusion of this great work of securing 
European peace, the German Government consider it 
urgently necessary to endeavour by practical measures to 
attempt to check unlimited competition in armaments 
This they would regard not merely as an alleviation of the 
financial and economic position of the nations, but above 
all as leading to a psychological detente 

24 The German Government have, however, no faith 
in an attempt to bring about settlements of a umversal 
kind, which would be doomed to failure from the outset, 
and can therefore be proposed only by those who have 
no interest in achieving practical results They beheve, on 
the contrary, that the negotiations conducted and the 
results achieved in the sphere of the limitation of naval 
armaments can have an instructive and stimulating effect. 

25. The German Government therefore propose that 
conferences be convened in the future havmg each time 
only one clearly defined objective 

26 They consider that the task of most immediate 
importance is to impart to aerial warfare the moral and 
humane atmosphere of, and the protection afforded by, 
the Geneva Convention, as far as non-combatants or 
wounded are concerned Just as the killing of defenceless 
wounded, or prisoners, or the use of dum-dum bullets, or 
the waging of submarine warfare without wanuno have 
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been regulated or forbidden by international conventions, 
so It must be possible for civilized humanity to pre- 
vent the senseless abuse of new types of weapons 
without running counter to the object for which war is 
waged 

27 The German Government therefore propose as the 
immediate practical objectives of these conferences — 

(1) The prohibition of the dropping of gas, poisonous, 
or incendiary bombs 

(2) The prohibition of dropping bombs of any kmd 
whatsoever on open localities outside the range of 
the medium artillery of the fighting fronts 

(3) The prohibition of the bombardment with long- 
range guns of places more than 20 km distant from 
the battle zone 

(4) The abolition and prohibition of the construction 
of tanks of the heaviest type. 

(5) The abolition and prohibition of artillery of the 
heaviest cahbre. 

28 As and when possibilities of further limitation of 
armaments emerge from such discussions and agreements, 
attention shall be given to them 

29 The German Government hereby declare them- 
selves prepared now to accede to every such arrangement, 
in so far as it is internationally vahd 

30 The German Government believe that if only a first 
step IS taken on the road to disarmament, this will have 
an enormous effect on the relations between nations, and 
consequently on the return of that atmosphere of con- 
fidence which IS the prior condition for the development 
of trade and prospenty 

31 In order to meet the general desire for the restora- 
tion of favourable economic conditions, the German 
Government are therefore prepared, immediately after 
the conclusion of the political treaties, to enter into an 
exchange of views on economic problems with the other 
countries concerned, m the spirit of the proposals made, 
and to contnbute as far as lies in their power to the 
improvement of the economic situation in Europe and 
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of the world economic situation, which is inseparable 

from It 

32 The German Government believe that m the peace 
plan set forth above they have made their contribution 
to the creation of a new Europe on a basis of mutual 
respect and confidence between sovereign States Many 
opportunities for such a pacification of Europe, to which 
Germany has so often, in the last few years, offered to 
contribute, have been neglected May this effort to 
achieve a European understanding at last succeed. 

33 The German Government confidently believe that 
by submitting the peace plan outhned above they have 
paved the way to this goal 

2. Mr. Eden to Sir E Phipps, May 6, 1936‘ 

Sir, 

Your Excellency will be aware that His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom have for some time 
past had under the most careful consideration the memo- 
randa commumcated to me by the late Herr von Hoesch 
on the 7th March, 1936, and by Herr von Ribbentrop on 
the 24th March and the 1st April, 1936, respecting the 
reoccupation of the demilitarized zone and the peace pro- 
posals of the German Government 

2 Such consideration was naturally indispensable in 
view of the importance which, as your Excellency is aware. 
His Majesty’s Government attach to the establishment in 
Europe of a real and lasting peace based on the recog- 
nition of the equality of rights and independence of every 
State, together with respect by every State for the engage- 
ments entered into by it It is the desire of His Majesty's 
Government to make every effort within their power to 
co-operate in the promotion of the objective described by 
the German Government in the memorandum of the 
31st March as ‘the great work of securing European 
peace’, and it is accordingly with this aim in view and in 

1 In the absence of the German Chancellor from Berlin a copy of 
this dispatch was handed on the 7th May to the German Minister for 
Fore -n Affairs by H - Maic tv's A has ^ rior 
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order to open the way to fruitful negotiation that I address 
to you this dispatch and request your Excellency to seek 
an interview with the German Chancellor You should 
preface your remarks by a statement to this effect 

3 Certain of the German Government’s proposals 
deal, as your Excellency is aware, with temporary arrange- 
ments in the demilitarized zone pending the completion 
of the first stage of the general negotiations for the peace 
of Europe which were proposed by the German Govern- 
ment On these temporary arrangements it is not my 
purpose to comment in the present dispatch, though your 
Excellency knows that His Majesty's Government regret 
that the German Government have not been able to 
make a more substantial contnbution towards the re- 
establishment of the confidence which is such an essential 
preliminary to the wide negotiations which they both have 
in view 

4 In the course of my interview with Herr von Ribben- 
trop on the 2nd April, 1 informed his Excellency that His 
Majesty’s Government regards the proposals for the 
future in the German memorandum of the 31st March 
(that communicated to me on the 1st Apnl) as most 
important and as deserving of careful study. This study 
IS now at an advanced stage, but His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment find difficulty in carrying it further without discuss- 
mg more closely with the German Government (as fore- 
shadowed in the Geneva communique of the 10th April) 
a certain number of points m the three memoranda, par- 
ticularly in those of the 24th and 31st March His 
Majesty’s Government feel sure that the German Govern- 
ment will share their view that the greatest possible pre- 
cision IS desirable before general negotiations can open, 
in order that in the future no misunderstandings may 
cloud the confident co-operation of the Powers of Europe, 
which It IS the most earnest hope of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, as they are sure also of the German Government, 
that the proposed negotiations may advance. 

3 There are a number of passages m the German 
rpomnrand” of th<* 74th and 31st M"rch whifh leave His 
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Majesty’s Government m some doubt as to the concep- 
tion held by the German Government of the basis upon 
which the future settlement should be founded 

6 The first point on which it is desirable to be clear is 
whether Germany regards herself as now m a position to 
conclude ‘genume treaties’ There are passages in the 
second sub-paragraph of paragraph 1 of the German 
Government’s memorandum of the 24th March, 1936, 
which seem to suggest that it is the view of the German 
Government that by their action in the Rhineland they 
have established this position On the other hand, there 
are passages in paragraph 2 of the memorandum of the 
24th March which might be capable of a different mter- 
pretation, which, however. His Majesty’s Government 
would not themselves wish to draw It is, of course, clear 
that negotiations for a treaty would be useless if one of 
the parties hereafter felt free to deny its obligation on the 
ground that that party was not at the time m a condition 
to conclude a binding treaty, and His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will welcome a clear declaration from the German 
Government to remove any uncertainty on this pomt. 

7 If the argument set out in paragraph 6 of the German 
Government’s memorandum of the 31st March is m- 
tended to be of general application, it might give nse to 
doubt as to the view which the German Government take 
of the continued maintenance m force of the remaining 
operative clauses of the Treaty of Versailles, and, mdeed, 
of any agreement which might be said to have had its 
ongm m the provisions of the Treaty of Versailles His 
Majesty’s Government do not wish to enter into con- 
troversy as to the histoncal interpretation of events set 
forth m that paragraph, and consequently they do not 
propose to state their views here But they must, of 
course, make it clear that they are unable to accept the 
views put forward by the German Government m the 
paragraph m question 

8 There is in paragraph 4 of the memorandum of the 
31st March a further cause for uncertainty. It is stated 
in that paragraph that ‘the German Government have 
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received from the German People (“Volk”) a solemn 
general mandate to represent the Reich and the German 
Nation (“Nation”) to carry out a pohcy which implies 
the preservation under all circumstances of theu- free- 
dom, their mdependence and at the same time their 
equahty of status’. A distinction is apparently drawn 
between the Reich and the German Nation The question 
IS really whether Germany now considers that a point has 
been reached at which she can signify that she recognizes 
and intends to respect the existing territorial and political 
status of Europe, except m so far as this might be subse- 
quently modified by free negotiation and agreement 
9. 1 turn now to other matters Sub-paragraph 13 of 
paragraph 22 of the memorandum of the 31st March 
refers to ‘ the conclusion of an Air Pact to supplement and 
reinforce these (Western European) secunty agreements’. 
In the sprmg of 1935 the German Government were 
understood to hold that the negotiation of an Air Pact 
should not be complicated by an attempt to accompany 
It by an agreement for the limitation of air forces Since 
then a somewhat contradictory position seems to have 
arisen In the Reichstag on the 21st May, 1935, Herr 
Hitler mentioned the possibility of an agreement for air 
limitation on the basis of parity between the great Western 
Powers, provided, so we understood, that the develop- 
ment of the Soviet air force was not such that revision 
would be necessary The Chancellor’s speech of the 21st 
May, 1935, was made after the signature of the Franco- 
Soviet Treaty, yet in December 1935 he informed your 
Excellency that that Treaty had made air limitation im- 
possible A decision not to attempt to accompany a 
Western Air Pact by a regional agreement for limitation 
of air strengths would be very much regretted by His 
Majesty’s Government, and the statement in paragraph 2 
of the German memorandum that the German Govern- 
ment are impressed by the results achieved m the limited 
sphere of the recent agreement respecting naval arma- 
ments encourages them to hope that the German Govem- 
ment will be able to fall in with their views on this point. 
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10 His Majesty’s Government are gratified to see that, 
m sub-paragraphs 10 and 14 of paragraph 22 of the 
memorandum of the 31st March, the German Govern- 
ment propose the conclusion of non-aggression pacts 
between Germany, on the one hand, and France, Bel- 
gium, and possibly Holland on the other They note that 
the German Government are willing that these pacts 
should be accompanied by treaties of guarantee The 
exact form which these instruments will assume must be a 
matter for detailed negotiation 
His Majesty’s Government also note the proposal in 
sub-paragraph 17 of paragraph 22 for non-aggression 
pacts between Germany and the States on Germany’s 
south-eastern and north-eastern frontiers His Majesty’s 
Government would venture to recall the general outlme 
of such pacts given to Sir John Simon by Baron von 
Neurath in Berlin on the 26th March, 1935. They would 
be glad to know whether the German Government suggest 
that these pacts should follow generally that outhne, and 
whether they agree that these pacts also may be guaran- 
teed by mutual assistance arrangements 
The announcement which the German Government 
have been able to make of Germany’s readiness to re- 
enter the League of Nations permits His Majesty’s 
Government to assume that no difficulty will anse as 
regards the conformity of the proposed non-aggression 
pacts with the obligations of members of the League of 
Nations, and that the operation of these pacts will take 
place withm the framework of the Covenant 
There are two further points to which attention should 
be drawn The first concerns the meaning of the words 
‘the States on Germany’s south-eastern and north-eastern 
frontiers’. His Majesty’s Government cannot but feel 
that the general settlement would be very greatly facili- 
tated if the German Government could see their way to 
interpret these words so as to cover at least also the Soviet 
Umon, Latvia, and Estonia, as well as the States actually 
contiguous to Germany In this connexion His Majesty’s 
Gov“mini»nt would v'^ntiirp to r'^""!! tb"t in fhmr mpmo- 
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randutn of the 26th March, 1935, the German Govern- 
ment stated their readmess to conclude pacts of non- 
-^ggression with ‘the Powers mterested m East European 
questions’ 

The second is that of non-interference in the affairs of 
other States, as distinct from non-aggression against 
them. His Majesty’s Government recall with satisfaction 
the Chancellor’s statement in the Reichstag on the 21st 
May, 1935, that the German Government were ‘ready at 
any time to agree to an international arrangement which 
will effectively prevent and render impossible all attempts 
to interfere from outside m the affairs of other States’. 

11 In sub-paragraph 19 of paragraph 22 ‘Germany 
proposes the constitution of an international court of 
arbitration which shall have competence m respect of the 
observance of the various agreements concluded’. Pre- 
sumably, these agreements are those mentioned in sub- 
paragraphs 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, and 17 of paragraph 22. 
It would be desirable to know generally the functions 
and constitution of the proposed court and the relation 
which the former would bear to the functions of the 
Council of the League of Nations and of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice 

In view of the announcement of Germany’s willingness 
to return to the League of Nations, the German Govern- 
ment will, no doubt, be wilhng to indicate their future 
attitude towards the Permanent Court of International 
Justice (particularly in relation to tKe Optional Clause) 
and towards the various provisions for arbitration, con- 
ciliation, or judicial settlement contained in treaties in 
which Germany is a party 

12 When your Excellency sees the Chancellor, I re- 
quest that you will discuss with him the points raised m 
this dispatch and leave with him a copy Your Excellency 
should explain that these are not exhaustive There are 
other matters which will have to be raised at a later date; 
and before the return of Germany to the League of 
Nations comes under discussion, the German Govern- 
ment will no doubt think it desirable to give some defim- 
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tion of the phrase ‘the separation of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations from its basis in the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles setting’, which occurs in sub-paragraph 18 of 
paragraph 22 At the moment His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment prefer only to deal with points the elucidation of 
which IS essential pnor to the opening of the general 
negotiations which, as stated above, they are sincerely 
desirous of promotmg. 

I am, &c. 

Anthony Eden. 
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CONVENTION REGARDING THE REGIME OF 
THE STRAITS, MONTREUX, JULY 20, 1936 

His Majesty the King of the Bulgarians, the President of 
the French Republic, His Majesty the King of Great 
Britain, Ireland and the British Dominions beyond the 
Seas, Emperor of India, His Majesty the King of the 
Hellenes, His Majesty the Emperor of Japan, His Majesty 
the King of Roumania, the President of the Turkish 
Republic, the Central Executive Committee of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, and His Majesty the King 
of Yugoslavia, 

Desiring to regulate transit and navigation in the 
Straits of the Dardanelles, the Sea of Marmora, and the 
Bosphorus comprised under the general term ‘Straits’ in 
such manner as to safeguard, within the framework of 
Turkish secunty andof the security, in the Black Sea, of the 
ripanan States, the pnnciple enshrined in Article 23 of the 
Treaty of Peace signed at Lausanneon the 24th July, 1923 ; 

Have resolved to replace by the present Convention the 
Convention signed at Lausanne on the 24th July, 1923, 
and have appomted as their plenipotentianes. 

His Majesty the King of Great Britain, Ireland, and the 
Bntish Dominions beyond the Seas, Emperor of India : 
For Great Britam and Northern Ireland and all parts 
of the British Empire which are not Separate Members 
of the League of Nations 

The Right Honourable Lord Stanley, P.C , M C , 
M P , Parhamentary Secretary to the Adnitfalty, 
For the Commonwealth of Austraha 
The Right Honourable Stanley Melbourne Bruce, 
C H , M C , High Commissioner for the Common- 
wealth of Aiistraln in London, 
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Who, after having exhibited their full powers, found in 
good and due form, have agreed on the following pro- 
visions 

Article 1 

The High Contracting Parties recognize and affirm the 
principle of freedom of transit and navigation by sea m 
the Straits 

The exercise of this freedom shall henceforth be regu- 
lated by the provisions of the present Convention 

SECTION I 
Merchant Vessels 

Article 2 

In time of peace, merchant vessels shall enjoy complete 
freedom of transit and navigation in the Straits, by day 
and by night, under any flag and with any kind of cargo, 
without any formalities, except as provided in Article 3 
below No taxes or charges other than those authonzed 
by Annex I to the present Convention shall be levied by 
the Turkish authorities on these vessels when passing in 
transit without calling at a port in the Straits 

In order to facilitate the collection of these taxes or 
charges merchant vessels passing through the Straits shall 
communicate to the officials at the stations referred to in 
Article 3 their name, nationahty, tonnage, destmation, 
and last port of call provenance) 

Pilotage and towage remain optional. 

Article 4 

In time of war, Turkey not bemg belligerent, merchant 
vessels, under any flag or with any kind of cargo, shall 
enjoy freedom of transit and navigation in the Straits 
subject to the provisions of Articles 2 and 3. 

Pilotage and towage remain optional 

Article 5 

In time of war, Turkey being belligerent, merchant 
vessels not belonging to a country at war with Turkey 
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shall enjoy freedom of transit and navigation m the Straits 
on condition that they do not m any way assist the enemy 
Such vessels shall enter the Straits by day and their 
transit shall be effected by the route which shall in each 
case be indicated by the Turkish authorities 

Article 6 

Should Turkey consider herself to be threatened with 
imminent danger of war, the provisions of Article 2 shall 
nevertheless continue to be applied except that vessels 
must enter the Straits by day and that their transit must 
be effected by the route which shall, m each case, be 
mdicated by the Turkish authorities 
Pilotage may, in this case, be made obligatory, but no 
charge shall be levied 


SECTION II 

Vessels of War 
Article 10 

In time of peace, light surface vessels, minor war vessels 
and auxihaiy vessels, whether belonging to Black Sea or 
non-Black Sea Powers, and whatever their flag, shall 
enjoy freedom of transit through the Straits without any 
taxes or charges whatever, provided that such transit is 
begun during dayhght and subject to the conditions laid 
down in Article 13 and the articles following there- 
after 

Vessels of war other than those which fall within the 
categories specified in the preceding paragraph shall only 
enjoy a right of transit under the special conditions pro- 
vided by Articles 11 and 12. 

Article 1 1 

Black Sea Powers may send through the Straits capital 
ships of a tonnage greater than that laid down in the first 
paragraph of Article 14, on condition that these vessels 
pass through the Straits singly, escorted by not more than 
two destroyers 
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Article 12 

Black Sea Powers shall have the right to send through 
the Straits for the purpose of rejoining their base, sub- 
marines constructed or purchased outside the Black Sea, 
provided that adequate notice of the laying down or pur- 
chase of such submarines shall have been given to Turkey 
Submannes belonging to the said Powers shall also 
entitled to pass through the Straits to be repaired in dock- 
yards outside the Black Sea on condition that detailed 
information on the matter is given to Turkey 
In either case, the said submarines must travel by day 
and on the surface, and must pass through the Straits 
singly. 

Article 13 

The transit of vessels of war through the Straits shall 
be preceded by a notification even to the Turkish Govern- 
ment through the diplomatic channel The normal period 
of notice shall be eight days, but it is desirable that in the 
case of non-Black Sea Powers this period should be 
increased to fifteen days The notification shall specify 
the destination, name, type, and number of the vessels, 
as also the date of entry for the outward passage and, if 
necessary, for the return journey Any change of date 
shall be subject to three days’ notice 
Entiy into the Straits for the outward passage shall take 
place within a penod of five days from the date given in 
the original notification. After the expiry of this period, 
a new notification shall be given under the same condi- 
tions as for the original notification 
When effecting transit, the commander of the naval 
force shall, without being under an obligation to stop, 
communicate to a signal station at the entrance to the 
Dardanelles or the Bosphorus the exact composition of 
the force under his orders 

Article 14 

The maximum aggregate tonnage of all foreign naval 
forces which may be m course of transit through the 
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Straits shall not exceed 13,000 tons, except in the cases 
provided for in Article 1 1 and m Annex III to the present 
Convention 

The forces specified in the preceding paragraph shall 
not, however, comprise more than nine vessels 

Vessels, whether belonging to Black Sea or non-Black 
Sea Powers, paying visits to a port in the Straits, in accor- 
dance with the provisions of Article 17, shall not be 
included in this tonnage 

Neither shall vessels of war which have suffered damage 
during their passage through the Straits be included in 
this tonnage, such vessels, while undergoing repair, shall 
be subject to any special provisions relatmg to security 
laid down by Turkey 

Article 15 

Vessels of war in transit through the Straits shall in no 
circumstances make use of any aircraft which they may 
be carrying 

Article 16 

Vessels of war in transit through the Straits shall not, 
except in the event of damage or peril of the sea, remain 
therein longer than is necessary for them to effect the 
passage 

Article 17 

Nothing in the provisions of the preceding articles shall 
prevent a naval force of any tonnage or composition from 
paying a courtesy visit of limited duration to a port in 
the Straits, at the invitation of the Turkish Government 
Any such force must leave the Straits by the same route 
as that by which it entered, unless it fulfils the conditions 
required for passage in transit through the Straits as laid 
down by Articles 10, 14, and 18 

Article 18 

(1) The aggregate tonnage which non-Black Sea Powers 
may have m that sea in time of peace shall be limited as 
follows 

(a) Except as provided in paracraph (b) below, the 
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aggregate tonnage of the said Powers shall not exceed 
30,000 tons, 

(b) If at any time the tonnage of the strongest fleet in 
the Black Sea shall exceed by at least 10,000 tons the 
tonnage of the strongest fleet in the sea at the date of the 
signature of the present Convention, the aggregate ton- 
nage of 30,000 tons mentioned m paragraph (a) shall be 
increased the same amount, up to a maximum of 45,000 
tons For this purpose, each Black Sea Power shall, in 
conformity with Annex IV to the present Convention, 
inform the Turkish Government, on the 1st January and 
the 1st July of each year, of the total tonnage of its fleet 
m the Black Sea , and the Turkish Government shall trans- 
mit this information to the other High Contracting Parties 
and to the Secretary-General of the League of Nations 

(c) The tonnage which any one non-Black Sea Power 
may have in the Black Sea shall be limited to two-thirds 
of the aggregate tonnage provided for m paragraphs (a) 
and (b) above, 

(d) In the event, however, of one or more non-Black 
Sea Powers desirmg to send naval forces into the Black 
Sea, for a humanitarian purpose, the said forces, which 
shall in no case exceed 8,000 tons altogether, shall be 
allowed to enter the Black Sea without having to give the 
notification provided for in Article 13 of the present Con- 
vention, provided an authonzation is obtained from the 
Turkish Government in the following circumstances if 
the figure of the aggregate tonnage specified in paragraphs 
(a) and (b) above has not been reached and will not be 
exceeded by the dispatch of the forces which it is desu-ed 
to send, the Turkish Government shall grant the said 
authorization within the shortest possible time after re- 
ceiving the request which has been addressed to it, if the 
said figure has already been reached or if the dispatch of 
the forces which it is desired to send will cause it to be 
exceeded, the Turkish Government will immediately 
inform the other Black Sea Powers of the request for 
authorization, and if the said Powers make no objection 
within twenty-four hours of havim* received this informa- 
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tion, the Turkish Government shall, within forty-eight 
hours at the latest, inform the interested Powers of the 
reply which it has decided to make to their request 
Any further entry into the Black Sea of naval forces of 
non-Black Sea Powers shall only be effected within the 
available limits of the aggregate tonnage provided for in 
paragraphs (a) and (b) above. 

(2) Vessels of war belonging to non-Black Sea Powers 
shall not remain in the Black Sea more than twenty-one 
days, whatever be the object of their presence there. 

Article 19 

In time of war, Turkey not being belligerent, warships 
shall enjoy complete freedom of transit and navigation 
through the Straits under the same conditions as those 
laid down in Articles 10 to 18 
Vessels of war belonging to belligerent Powers shall 
not, however, pass through the Straits except m cases 
arising out of the apphcation of Article 25 of the present 
Convention, and in cases of assistance rendered to a 
State victim of aggression in virtue of a treaty of mutual 
assistance binding Turkey, concluded within the frame- 
work of the Covenant of the League of Nations, and 
registered and published in accordance with the provisions 
of Article 18 of the Covenant 
In the exceptional cases provided for in the preceding 
paragraph, the limitations laid down in Articles 10 to 18 
of the present Convention shall not be applicable 
Notwithstanding the prohibition of passage laid down in 
paragraph 2 above, vessels of war belonging to belligerent 
Powers, whether they are Black Sea Powers or not, whtch 
have become separated from their bases, may return thereto. 

Vessels of war belonging to belligerent Powers shall not 
make any capture, exercise the right of visit and search, 
or carry out any hostile act in the Straits 

Article 20 

In time of war, Turkey being belligerent, the provisions 
of Articles 10 to 18 shall not be applicable, the passage 
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of warships shall be left entirely to the discretion of the 

Turkish Government 


Article 21 

Should Turkey consider herself to be threatened with 
imminent danger of war she shall have the right to apply 
the provisions of Article 20 of the present Convention 

Vessels which have passed through the Straits before 
Turkey has made use of the powers conferred upon her 
by the preceding paragraph, and which thus find them- 
selves separated from their bases, may return thereto 
It IS, however, understood that Turkey may deny this 
right to vessels of war belonging to the State whose atti- 
tude has given rise to the apphcation of the present 
article 

Should the Turkish Government make use of the 
powers conferred by the first paragraph of the present 
article, a notification to that effect shall be addressed to 
the High Contracting Parties and to the Secretary-General 
of the League of Nations 

If the Council of the league of Nations decide by a 
majority of two-thirds that the measures thus taken by 
Turkey are not justified, and if such should also be the 
opuuon of the majority of the High Contracting Parties 
signatones to the present Convention, the Turkish Govern- 
ment undertakes to discontinue the measures in question 
as also any measures which may have been taken under 
Article 6 of the present Convention. 

SECTION in 
An a aft. 

Article 23 

In order to assure the passage of civil aircraft between 
the Mediterranean and the Black Sea, the Turkish 
Government will indicate the air routes available for this 
purpose, outside the forbidden zones which may be estab- 
lished in the Straits Civil aircraft may use these routes 
provided that they five the Turkish Government, as 
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regards occasional flights, a notification of three days, and 
as regards flights on regular services, a general notifica- 
tion of the dates of passage 

The Turkish Government moreover undertake, not- 
withstanding any remilitarization of the Straits, to furmsh 
the necessary facilities for the safe passage of civil aircraft 
authorized under the air regulations in force in Turkey 
to fly across Turkish territory between Europe and Asia 
The route which is to be followed in the Straits zone by 
aircraft which have obtained an authorization shall be 
indicated from time to time 

SECTION IV 
Geneial Piovisions 
Article 24 

The functions of the International Commission set up 
under the Convention relating to the regime of the Straits 
of the 24th July, 1 923, are hereby transferred to the Turk- 
ish Government 

The Turkish Government undertake to collect statistics 
and to furmsh mformation concerning the apphcation of 
Articles 11, 12, 14, and 18 of the present Convention. 

They will supervise the execution of all the provisions 
of the present Convention relating to the passage of 
vessels of war through the Straits 

As soon as they have been notified of the intended 
passage through the Straits of a foreign naval force the 
Turkish Government shall inform the representatives at 
Angora of the High Contracting Parties of the composi- 
tion of that force, its tonnage, the date fixed for its entry 
into the Straits, and, if necessary, the probable date of its 
return 

The Turkish Government shall address to the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations and to the High Con- 
tracting Parties an annual report giving details regarding 
the movements of foreign vessels of war through the 
Straits and furnishing all information which may be of 
service to commerce and navigation, both bv sea and bv 
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air, for which provision is made in the present Con- 
vention. 


Article 25 

Nothing in the present Convention shall prejudice the 
rights and obligations of Turkey, or of any of the other 
High Contracting Parties members of the League ot 
Nations, arising out of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations 


SECTION V 

Final Provisions 
Article 26 

The present Convention shall be ratified as soon as 
possible 

The ratifications shall be deposited in the archives of 
the Government of the French Republic in Pans 

The Japanese Government shall be entitled to inform 
the Government of the French Republic through their 
diplomatic representative m Pans that the ratification has 
bMn given, and in that case they shall transmit the 
instrument of ratification as soon as possible. 

A proc^s-verbal of the deposit of ratifications shall be 
drawn up as soon as six instruments of ratification, 
including that of Turkey, shall have been deposited For 
this purpose the notification provided for in the preceding 
paragraph shall be taken as the equivalent of the deposit 
of an instrument of ratification 

The present Convention shall come into force on the 
date of the said proces-verbal 

The French Government will transmit to all the High 
Contracting Parties an authentic copy of the procis-verbal 
provided for in the preceding paragraph and of the proces- 
verbaux of the deposit of any subsequent ratifications 

Article 27 

The present Convention shall, as from the date of its 
entry mto force, be open to accession bv any Power 
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Signatory to the Treaty of Peace at Lausanne signed on 
the 24th July. 1923 

Each accession shall be notified, through the diplomatic 
channel, to the Government of the French Republic, and 
by the latter to all the High Contracting Parties. 

Accessions shall come into force as from the date of 
notification to the French Government. 

Article 28 

The present Convention shall remain in force for 
twenty years from the date of its entry into force 

The principle of freedom of transit and navigation 
affirmed in Article 1 of the present Convention shall, 
however, continue without limit of time 

If, two years pnor to the expiry of the said period of 
twenty years, no High Contracting Party shall have given 
notice of denunciation to the French Government the 
present Convention shall continue in force until two years 
after such notice shall have been given Any such notice 
shall be communicated by the French Government to the 
High Contracting Parties 

In the event of the present Convention bemg denounced 
m accordance with the provisions of the present article, 
the High Contractmg Parties agree to be represented at a 
conference for the purpose of concludmg a new Con- 
vention 

Article 29 

At the expiry of each period of five years from the date 
of the entry into force of the present Convention each of 
the High Contracting Parties shall be entitled to initiate 
a proposal for amending one or more of the provisions 
of the present Convention 

To be valid, any request for revision formulated by one 
of the High Contracting Parties must be supported, in the 
case of modifications to Articles 14 or 18, by one other 
High Contracting Party, and, in the case of modifications 
to any other article, by two other High Contracting 
Parties 

4'° r. 
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Any request for revision thus supported must be notified 
to all the High Contracting Parties three months prior to 
the expiry of the current penod of five years This notifica- 
tion shall contain details of the proposed amendments and 
the reasons which have given rise to them 
Should It found impossible to reach an agreement on 
these proposals through the diplomatic channel, the High 
Contracting Parties agree to te represented at a confer- 
ence to be summoned for this purpose 

Such a conference may only take decisions by a unani- 
mous vote, except as regards cases of revision involving 
Articles 14 and 18, for which a majority of three-quarters 
of the High Contracting Parties shall be sufficient 
The said majority shall include three-quarters of the 
High Contractmg Parties which are Black Sea Powers, 
including Turkey 

In witness whereof, the above-mentioned Plenipo- 
tentiaries have signed the present Convention 
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TREATY OF ALLIANCE BETWEEN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM AND EGYPT, LONDON, 
AUGUST 26, 1936 

His Majesty The King of Great Bntam, Ireland and the 
British Dominions beyond the Seas, Emperor of India, 
and His Majesty the King of Egypt, 

Being anxious to consolidate the fnendship and the 
relations of good understanding between them and to 
co-operate in the execution of their international obliga- 
tions in preserving the peace of the world, 

And considenng that these objects will best be achieved 
by the conclusion of a treaty of friendship and alliance, 
which in their common interest will provide for effective 
co-operation in preserving peace and ensuring the defence 
of their respective territories, and shall govern their 
mutual relations m the future. 

Have agreed to conclude a treaty for this purpose, and 
have appointed asthenplenipotentianes. [names omitted] 

Article 1 

The military occupation of Egypt by the forces of His 
Majesty The King and Emperor is terminated. 

Article 2 

His Majesty The King and Emperor will henceforth be 
represented at the Court of His Maj’esty the King of 
Egypt and His Majesty the King of Egypt will be repre- 
sented at the Court of St James’s by Ambassadors duly 
accredited 


Article 3 

Egypt intends to apply for membership to the League 
of Nations His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kin»dom, recognizin'' E<wpt as a sovereign independent 
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State, will support any request for admission which the 
Egyptian Government may present in the conditions 
prescribed by Article 1 of the Covenant. 

Article 4 

An alliance is established between the High Contract- 
ing Parties with a view to consolidating their friendship, 
their cordial understanding, and their good relations 

Article 5 

Each of the High Contracting Parties undertakes not 
to adopt m relation to foreign countries an attitude which 
IS mconsistent with the alhance, nor to conclude political 
treaties inconsistent with the provisions of the present 
treaty. 

Article 6 

Should any dispute with a third State produce a situa- 
tion which involves a risk of a rupture with that State, 
the High Contracting Parties will consult each other with 
a view to the settlement of the said dispute by peaceful 
means, in accordance with the provisions of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations and of any other international 
obligations which may be apphcable to the case. 

Article 7 

Should, notwithstanding the provisions of Article 6 
above, either of the High Contracting Parties become 
engaged in war, the other High Contracting Party will, 
subject always to the provisions of Article 10 below, 
immediately come to his aid in the capacity of an ally 

The aid of His Majesty the King of Egypt in the event 
of war, imminent menace of war, or apprehended inter- 
national emergency will consist in furnishing to His 
Majesty The King and Emperor on Egyptian territory, in 
accordance with the Egyptian system of administration 
and legislation, all the facilities and assistance in his 
power, including the use of his ports, aerodromes, and 
means of communication. It will accordingly be for the 
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Egyptian Government to take all the administrative and 
legislative measures, including the establishment of manial 
la!w and an effective censorship, necessary to render these 
facilities and assistance effective 

Article 8 

In view of the fact that the Suez Canal, whilst bemg 
an mtegral part of Egypt, is a universal means of com- 
munication as also an essential means of communication 
between the different parts of the British Empire, His 
Majesty the King of Egypt, until such time as the High 
Contracting Parties agree that the Egyptian Army is m a 
position to ensure by its own resources the liberty and 
entire security of navigation of the Canal, authorizes His 
Majesty The King and Emperor to station forces in 
Egyptian territory m the vicinity of the Canal, in the 
zone specified in the Annex to this Article, with a 
view to ensuring in co-operation with the Egyptian 
forces the defence of the Canal The detailed arrange- 
ments for the carrying into effect of this Article are 
contained m the Annex hereto The presence of these 
forces shall not constitute m any manner an occupation 
and will in no way prejudice the sovereign rights of Egypt. 

It IS understood that at the end of the penod of twenty 
years specified in Article 16 the question whether the 
presence of British forces is no longer necessary owmg to 
the fact that the Egyptian Army is in a position to ensure 
by Its own resources the liberty and entire security of 
navigation of the Canal may, if the High Contracting 
Parties do not agree thereon, be submitted to the Council 
of the League of Nations for decision in accordance with 
the provisions of the Covenant in force at the time of 
signature of the present treaty or to such other person or 
body of persons for decision in accordance with such 
other procedure as the High Contractmg Parties may 
agree 

Article 9 

The immunities and privileges in jurisdictional and 
fiscal matters to be enioyed by the forces of His Majesty 
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The King and Emperor who are in Egypt m accordance 
with the provisions of the present treaty will be deter- 
mined in a separate convention to be concluded between 
the Egyptian Government and Ehs Majesty’s Govern- 
ment m the Umted Kingdom. 

Article 10 

Nothing in the present treaty is intended to or shall in 
any way prejudice the rights and obligations which 
devolve, or may devolve, upon either of the High Con- 
tracting Parties under the Covenant of the League of 
Nations or the Treaty for the Renunciation of War signed 
at Pans on the 27th August, 1928 

Article 11 

1. While reservmg hberty to conclude new conventions 
in future, modifying the agreements of the 19th January 
and the 10th July, 1899, the High Contractmg Parties 
agree that the administration of the Sudan shall continue 
to be that resulting from the said agreements The 
Governor-General shall contmue to exercise on the joint 
behalf of the High Contracting Parties the powers con- 
ferred upon him by the said agreements 

The High Contracting Parties agree that the pnmary 
aim of their administration in the Sudan must be the 
welfare of the Sudanese 

Nothing in this article prejudices the question of 
sovereignty over the Sudan. 

2. Appomtments and promotions of officials in the 
Sudan will m consequence remain vested m the Governor- 
General, who, in making new appointments to posts for 
which qualified Sudanese are not available, will select 
suitable candidates of British and Egyptian nationahty. 

3 In addition to Sudanese troops, both British and 
Egyptian troops shall be placed at the disposal of the 
Governor-General for the defence of the Sudan 

4 Egyptian immigration mto the Sudan shall be un- 
zestncted except for reasons of public order and health 

5 Thpre 'b"!! b** no di ~nmin"tir i in thp Sii<l"n 
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between Bntish subjects and Egyptian nationals in matters 
of commerce, immigration, or the possession of property 
6 The High Contracting Parties are agreed on the 
provisions set out in the Annex to this Article as regards 
the method by which international conventions are to be 
made applicable to the Sudan 

Article 12 

His Majesty The King and Emperor recognizes that the 
responsibility for the lives and property of foreigners m 
Egypt devolves exclusively upon the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, who will ensure the fulfilment of their obligations 
in this respect 


Article 13 

His Majesty The King and Emperor recognizes that the 
capitulatory regime now existing in Egypt is no longer m 
accordance with the spu-it of the times and with the 
present state of Egypt. 

His Majesty the King of Egypt desires the abolition of 
this regime without delay 

Both High Contracting Parties are agreed upon the 
arrangements with regard to this matter as set forth in the 
Annex to this Article. 

Annex to Article 13 

1 It IS the object of the arrangements set out in this Annex ' 
0) To bring about speedily the abolition of the Capitula- 
tions in Egypt with the disappearance of the existing 
restrictions on Egyptian sovereignty in the matter of the 
application of Egyptian legislation (including financial 
legislation) to foreigners as its necessary consequence, 
(ii) To institute a transitional regime for a reasonable and 
not unduly prolonged period to be fixed, during which 
the Mixed Tribunals will remain and will, in addition 
to their present judicial jurisdiction, exercise the juris- 
diction at present vested in the Consular Courts 
At the end of this transitional period the Egyptian Govern- 
ment will be free to dispense with the Mixed Tribunals 
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Article 14 

The presentTreaty abrogates any existing agreements or 
other instruments whose continued existence is inconsis- 
tent with Its provisions Should either High Contracting 
Party so request, a list of the agreements and instru- 
ments thus abrogated shall be drawn up m agreement 
between them within six months of the commg into force 
of the present Treaty. 


Article 15 

The High Contracting Parties agree that any difference 
on the subject of the apphcation or interpretation of the 
provisions of the present Tr^ty which they are unable to 
settle by direct negotiation shall be dealt with in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations 


Article 16 

At any time after the expiration of a period of twenty 
years from the coming into force of the Treaty, the High 
Contracting Parties will, at the request of either of them, 
enter mto negotiations with a view to such revision of its 
terms by agreement between them as may be appropriate 
m the circumstances as they then exist In case of the 
High Contracting Parties being unable to agree upon the 
terms of the revised Treaty, the difference will be sub- 
mitted to the Council of the League of Nations for 
decision in accordance with the provisions of the Cove- 
nant in force at the time of signature of the present Treaty 
or to such other person or body of persons for decision 
m accordance wiA such procedure as the High Contract- 
ing Parties may agree It is agreed that any revision of 
this Treaty will provide for the continuation of the 
Alliance between the High Contracting Parties in accord- 
ance with the principles contained in Articles 4, 5, 6, and 
7 Nevertheless, with the consent of both High Contract- 
mg Parties, negotiations may be entered into at any time 
after the expiration of a period of ten years after the 
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coming into force of the Treaty, with a view to such 
revision as aforesaid 


Article 17 

The present Treaty is subject to ratification Ratifica- 
tions shall be exchanged in Cairo as soon as possible 
The Treaty shall come into force on the date of the ex- 
change of ratifications, and shall thereupon be registered 
with the Secretary-General of the League of Nations ‘ 

^ For the arrangements as to capitulations made at Montreux, 
May 8, 1937 see Cmd S491 
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THE APPLICATION OF THE PRINCIPLES OF 
THE COVENANT OF THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS 

Assembly Debate, September 1936 
Mr Eden pointed out that m considenng the problem of 
the League's future, there were two essential elements its 
machinery and the will to work that machinery Of the 
two, the second was mflnitely the more important The 
motive for examining the Covenant and the procedure of 
Its application was the recent failure of the collective 
action of the Members of the League The principal 
causes of that failure were twofold the lack of universal- 
ity of the League and its failure to play a more energetic 
and effective part in the earher stages of the crisis Its 
authority had been greatly unpaired by the fact that its 
pronouncements did not have the weight of a verdict of 
world opinion The necessity should therefore be borne 
in mmd for winnmg the widest possible acceptance for the 
measures proposed, so that it might be reinvested, to 
the greatest possible extent, with that universahty which 
alone could give it full authority and effect 
Abstentions and defections from the League were based 
on two principal objections that the Covenant invites 
signatones to assume obligations which all the Govern- 
ments of the world are not ready, in present circum- 
stances, to accept, and that it stands for the maintenance 
of an order of things with which some Governments are 
not content In the opimon of the United Kmgdom 
Government, machinery should be devised which would 
enable the League to intervene more effectively in the 
early stages than recent expenence had shown to be 
possible Its activities had, m the past, been hampered 
by the assumption that the rule of unanimity must apply 
to Article 11. His Government attached importance to 
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the suggestion that the Council should be enabled to make 
recommendations under the first paragraph of Article 11 
without the consent of the parties to a dispute Were this 
proposal to find general acceptance, it would be prepared 
to play Its full part in the exammation of any case that 
arose and in any steps which such examination might 
show to be practicable and desirable The United King- 
dom Government regarded it as all important that the 
Members of the Council should in any dispute express 
their views at an early stage and be asked to indicate the 
measures that they would be prepared to take to give 
effect to them If, at the outset, the parties were left in 
no doubt as to the will of the Council and the determina- 
tion of the Member States to enforce it, a powerful deter- 
rent would be provided to any party contemplating 
aggression in violation of the Covenant; and the earlier 
such party were brought to realize the situation, the easier 
It would be for it to modify its attitude and to conform 
to the Council’s recommendation Delay too often meant 
that one or both of the parties committed themselves 
to military preparations, which became increasingly 
difiScult to revoke; and the other Members of the 
League were thus faced with a situation in which it was 
more difficult and hazardous for them to intervene witli 
effect 

Mr Eden stressed the merits of regional pacts devised 
to strengthen general security One of the great advan- 
tages of these was that their terms were known in advance, 
as were the conditions in which they would be applied. 
The uncertainty of the operation of wider and more 
ambitious schemes might tempt an aggressor to hazard 
the risk that they would not be operated His Govern- 
ment, therefore, was in favour of regional pacts provided 
that they were consistent with the Covenant, and it should 
be considered whether such pacts ought not to be sub- 
mitted to the Council or the Assembly for approval His 
Government was resolved to endeavour to negotiate such 
a pact in respect of western Europe 

In Mr Eden’s view there was nothing wrong with the 
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Covenant of the League. Its general principles were right. 
It formed a logical and reasonable system which should 
not be incapable of practical apphcation. Its shortcomings 
were due to the failure on the part of States Members to 
apply the system loyally and integrally. If nations were 
to co-operate loyally for the mamtenance of peace, that 
peace must rest on a basis that appeared to them desir- 
able, or at least acceptable They would only strive to 
maintain a status quo that had won general acceptance, or 
to prevent a status quo from bemg forcibly changed, when 
they were convmced that there existed pacific methods 
whereby the changes could be effected 

One of the principal failings of the League, m the judge- 
ment of some, was that it had come to be regarded as an 
attempt to stereotype a state of things that could hardly 
be expected to endure for all time Human life was not 
static, but changmg, and it would be a mistake to try to 
encase world affairs in a rigid mould of a particular date 
Indeed Article 19 of the Covenant recognized the im- 
practicability of a rigid maintenance of the status quo A 
frank discussion of grievances might go some way towards 
removing misconceptions, and an expression of opimon 
on the part of a great majonty of the Assembly would 
exert moral pressure on the side of the remedy of injustice. 
It would be impracticable, however, to seek to give the 
Assembly power to impose changes agamst the wish of 
the parties concerned. 

Finally, in the United Kingdom Government’s view, it 
would be desirable for the Covenant to be separated from 
the Treaties of Peace in which it now remained incor- 
porated, and to take the form of a self-contained con- 
vention 

Mr Mackenzie King {Canada) said that his Govern- 
ment did not believe that formal amendment of the 
Covenant was now either possible or necessary It was 
opposed to the view that the League's central purpose 
should be to guarantee the territorial status quo, and to 
rely upon force for the maintenance of peace The media- 
tion and conciliation aspects of the Covenant should be 
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emphasized with a view to transformmg the collective 
system from a hope into a reality 

Mr. Mackenzie King pomted to the danger that 
regional agreements might develop in practice into old- 
fashioned military alliances, and to the fact that, under 
present circumstances, they could only be worked out m 
parts of Europe. He expressed his Government’s sym- 
pathy for the suggestion that unanimity could not reason- 
ably be required in any effort of the Council or the 
Assembly to effect conciliation He also welcomed the 
proposal that the Covenant should be detached from 
the Versailles Treaty 

Mr Bruce (Australia) declared that his Government 
did not think there should be amendments to the Cove- 
nant, but that it was desirable, on the other hand, that, 
by interpretative action, the obligations of States Members 
should be more clearly defined He supported the views 
of the United Kingdom Government in respect of Article 
11 In his opinion, the possibility should be considered 
that, in circumstances likely to endanger the peace of the 
world, the States Members of the League should be called 
together to determine their attitude towards a country 
that appeared to be embarking upon aggression, so that 
they might be prepared to take some action on a co-opera- 
tive basis before the contemplated aggression actually 
took place He supported also the suggestion put forward 
by the United Kingdom Government in respect of regional 
pacts, whilst pointing to the desirability of safeguarding 
against these pacts becoming military alliances In his 
view, the League could not succeed if it was to be turned 
mto an instrument for the maintenance of the status quo 
The rule of law should also be the rule of equity His 
Government was in favour of the separation of the 
Covenant from the Peace Treaties With regard to 
Article 16, it desired merely that the existmg practice 
should be recognized and put beyond question 

M Krofta (Czechoslovakia), speaking on behalf of the 
countries of the Little Entente (Rumania, Yugoslavia, and 
Czechoslovakia), expressed the belief that no modiiica- 
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tion of the Covenant was called for What was needed 
was a change of practice in the apphcation of certain of its 
provisions. This could be done by the Assembly’s passing 
resolutions setting forth its views on the application of the 
Covenant without impairing its fundamental principles, 
which have a bearmg upon the sovereignty of States, and 
their equality 

In connexion with the apphcation of Article 16, events 
had shown that economic and financial measures were 
insuflScient, but that nations were not always ready to 
participate in military measures when their own vital 
interests were not at stake It therefore became necessary 
to adjust the enforcement of Article 16 to these conditions 
In all cases which might arise, co-operation in regard to 
military measures should be organized beforehand among 
States whose vital mterests would be threatened by a 
breach of the Covenant This object could be achieved 
by the formation of new regional ententes If, however, 
the League should encourage regional agreements with 
a view to carrying into effect the military obligations of 
Article 16, it should, on the other hand, make every 
endeavour to develop its preventive action, in order that 
such agreements might never have to operate 

In respect of Article 19, no change would be possible 
without the free and formal consent of the parties con- 
cerned To bring territorial questions before the Assembly 
would, far from servmg the cause of peace, profoundly 
disturb the good understanding between nations. 
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BRITISH DEFENCE POLICY 
1. Mr. Baldwin, November 18, 1936 

I APOLOGIZE for taking so long on subjects not easy, per- 
haps, to follow or to speak about, but again, at a meeting 
of this kind, where so many of us are the active workers 
m the great National Party — and we are the great Union- 
ist wing of It — It IS essential that we should not overlook 
these things, and I want yet to say a few words to you 
about defence I do not propose to say much to-mght, 
partly on account of time and partly because the ques- 
tion has been debated at some length m the House of 
Commons, and I have no doubt there has been much 
material in your local Press m whatever part of Scot- 
land you may live. But I want to make three points 
There have been suggestions that the mformation on 
which the Government rely for foreign air strength is 
incorrect. It is not a matter which can be discussed fully 
in pubhc, but I am ready to say that the information 
available to the Government from various sources at its 
command must be taken as more reliable than the deduc- 
tions of any private persons 

Advantages of the At my 

Secondly, I should like to say a word about recruit- 
ment There is no more manly or honourable career than 
that offered to the recruit in the Army The healthy dis- 
ciplme, the view of the world he might not otherwise have, 
the chance of learning a trade against his return to civil 
life, the knowledge that he is performing a duty to his 
country — these are not negligible things But I must say 
that the social conditions to-day are, on the whole, so 
good compared with former days that people are apt to 
take for granted the benefits they receive from the State 
in the wav of pubhc security and personal welfare, and 
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they forget the responsibilities which they owe to the 
State And on that I will say a word before I close I 
would only add, on this subject, that if recruiting for the 
Army as a whole were as good as it is for the Slst High- 
land Division of the Territonal Army, we should not long 
be short of our establishments 

And I would say that, m our defence programme, we 
are trying to do what we can for the Special Areas 
There are strategical and other reasons which make it 
impossible for the Government to place all their new 
activities in such areas, but it is evidence of the Govern- 
ment's mtention in this matter that they have been able 
to erect an explosives factory at Irvine and to finance the 
extension of the existing factory at Ardeer 

I am glad to be in a position to say to-night that plans 
are well advanced to establish one other factory which 
will help to relieve unemployment m the Glasgow area 

Nothing to Retiact 

There is a third point in connexion with defence on 
which I would say a few words Governments, of course, 
are used to being attacked, and they are used to bemg 
attacked on many different sides at once We have been 
cnticized on the ground that we are entirely to blame for 
havmg failed to secure international disarmament, we 
have been blamed for embarking on a rearmament pro- 
gramme at all, and we have been blamed for not starting 
on It two years before we did These various criticisms 
have often been answered, and I recently made a state- 
ment m the House of Commons explaining, rather briefly 
perhaps, why the present rearmament programme had 
not been started earlier I have nothing to withdraw and 
nothing to retract from what I said — but lest there should 
be any misunderstanding — ^and there is nothing in the 
world more easy than to misunderstand — perhaps I might 
amplify a little what I said on that occasion. 

It must be emphasized that rearmament is, above all 
things, a national problem It is a great misfortune, 
and we have been handicapped by it, that a great national 
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issue such as this should ever have been drawn into the 
arena of party politics. The solution of the problem 
would have been easier if all parties could have treated 
the question of national security as one that transcended 
all political issues. 

What are the facts'^ Until 1933 this country, with the 
general consent and approval of all parties, was strivmg 
to secure international disarmament by agreement bet>\ een 
the nations Towards the end of 1933 Germany withdrew 
from the Conference and resigned from the League of 
Nations Notwithstanding this, we continued our efforts 
— we never relaxed them — to secure a limitation of arma- 
ments, and as recently as 1934, as a result of discussions 
between the Governments concerned, various proposals 
were submitted, the most important of which was the 
proposal for an Air Convention But, nevertheless, the 
failure of the Disarmament Conference, the information 
which reached this country as to the world-wide increase 
of armaments, made it clear that this country would be 
obliged to abandon her policy of one-sided disarmament, 
and she would have to take steps to repair her relative 
weakness m face of a steady increase of all foreign 
armaments. 


The Position m 1934 

Now there are people who seem to imagine that the 
Government at that time should have come forward with 
an extensive rearmament programme From the national 
point of view, which is all that matters — the national 
point of view — that would have been disastrous to the 
very cause that we knew to be essential for the national 
safety A direct reversal of the policy at that moment 
could never have been effected The Government of the 
day had no mandate. It is, I agree, a matter of speculation 
whether in 1934 it would have been possible to have got 
a mandate for national rearmament I have yet to meet 
the man who, at that time, believed it would have been 
possible, or who, looking back and putting himself back 
in 1934, not readm<' history backwards m the ln'ht of after 
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events — a most fatal mistake to make, as my old tutor 
used to tell me — I do not believe there is a man m the 
country who would maintain that we could have got the 
verdict on rearmament then What did we do’ During 
part of 1934 and 1935 Ministers, and, I may say I think 
quite reasonably, I myself more than any, drew attention 
to the country’s danger in our speeches I made it quite 
clear in 1934 that the Government intended to increase the 
Air Force, so that it should be equal m strength to that of 
any country within striking distance of our shores We 
published a White Paper m March of last year on defence, 
which warned the country of the danger of the situation 
Then two other things happened — the denunciation by 
Germany of the military clauses of the Versailles Treaty, 
with the remtroduction of conscription, and the war be- 
tween Italy and Abyssmia, which convinced large sections 
of our people that rearmament was essential in this country 
if we were ever to play an effective part in the system of 
collective security 

Vet diet fm Rearmament 

Now, these events, and a certain amount of campaign- 
ing, I thmk, gave our electors the mstruction that was 
necessary, and last year m the autumn they gave a verdict 
which, by its size, astonished a great number of the 
electoral pundits — a verdict in favour of rearmament , and 
I believe still that is the earliest moment at which such a 
verdict might have been given But let me add one thing 
on that I said in the House of Commons, as I have often 
said^ — I put It tersely in a phrase — that democracy may 
lag two years behind a dictator 1 see that Mr Herbert 
Mornson, of the Labour Party, has been cnticizing that, 
and cnticizmg it — won’t say unfairly — but in a way 
which shows he really did not understand what was m my 
imnd Here is a case of lag Why is it a case of lag’ 
Because when you reverse a policy, whatever it may be, 
a dictator can reverse it in a night, and as long as he is a 
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dictator, and no longer, people will follow him next 
morning. 

There is no democratic statesman in the world who can 
do that A democracy must be convinced of the right of 
the cause, and if a statesman wishes to reverse national 
policy he has to educate democracy, and the people may 
follow him or they may not But if they be an intelligent 
people they wish to be convinced, and they cannot be con- 
vmced in live minutes, and that is where the lag comes in. 
It might well have taken a year or two to convince a 
country so passionately attached to peace as our country, 
so hopeful of securing it, it may well have taken a year 
or more to convince them that, instead of that, it was 
their duty to rearm But when a democracy has decided 
on Its course there is no reason on earth why it should not 
be every whit as efficient, working by conviction and free 
will, as any dictatorship working under pressure and com- 
pulsion That, I think, is what Mr Morrison meant, 
because he rattier sneered at me, I thmk, and seemed to 
think I was indicating that democracy was inferior m 
action Not at all, when it is resolved to act, not at all. 
Lag, yes In switching right round and changing course 
It has no less determination, it has no less capacity, and 
It has no less staying power 

Now, I have almost finished There is only one thing 
I want to add I said I would say a word to you on the 
responsibilities of democracy There is a fundamental 
difference in what we believe in and what we fight for— 
and, indeed, all parties share this — between us and those 
who would impose a system, as the Communists would, 
by first causing chaos and then employing the only thing 
that can restore order from chaos, and that is a dictator- 
ship Thedifference between those two systems goes to the 
whole root of our lives We stand for evolution, pro- 
gressive, constructive, the result of free debate, free 
speech, free discussion Under that system of ours, the 
standard of living of the whole of our people has steadily 
improved for many years past — the social services, hous- 
ine, transport, leisure — all on the basis of an ordered 
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liberty, and we have far to go and much to do yet And I 
think It was very striking, when the Trade Union Con- 
gress last September refus^ to have anythmg to do with 
Communism It is a sign of the times, and, frankly, it is 
what I would expect of that organization, because, after 
all, what IS that organization^ It represents many millions 
of my own fellow countrymen, and I have always taken 
the view that there is more political horse-sense among 
my fellow countrymen than among anybody else’s fellow 
countrymen Therefore, they could do none other. The 
men and women who form our Trade Unions, just like 
those who work or serve m any other walk of life, want 
progress, but they want to work for it by orderly means, 
and they don’t believe you are gomg to get progress by 
creatmg chaos on the way They don’t want disruptive 
forces. Red or Black, and that view, I believe, is shared 
by our fellow countrymen from end to end of the country 
with a very few negligible exceptions. 

Duly to the State 

But we shall never keep what we have got if we don’t 
deserve to keep it, and we don’t deserve to keep it unless 
as a nation we realize, every man and woman of us, our 
duty to the State. We must all work to preserve our 
liberty and work for our State, some in one way, some in 
another; this man in the forces of the Crown, that man 
makmg munitions, another man makmg goods for trade, 
some of us in Parliament, some in local government, all 
doing what we can in our respective ways to make this a 
stronger and a better and a sweeter country. Then we 
shall deserve to pull through, and we shall But I have 
said more than once, and 1 said m the House of Commons 
the other day once again what I want to say to you, and 
what I believe I said at first to the Canadians in West- 
minster Hall who had come over for the dedication of the 
Vimy Ridge Memonal — if this Europe of ours allows 
Itself to be an arena of war from one end to another 
while we are still findmg and burymg the bodies of those 
who were killed twenty years ai'o, if we allow that, our 
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civilization will deserve to pensh And as of Europe, so 
It IS of this country If we are not men and women 
enough to keep it alive by our own lives of service to our 
country, our country and all those in it will deserve to 
perish. And now let us resolve, all of us here at this great 
Unionist Conference, to renew our vows once more to 
the service of our country, and to dedicate our lives anew 
to her. 

2 Memorandum on Defence Loans of £400,000,000 
I 

The proposed resolution is to the effect: 

That It IS expedient — 

(1) to authorize the Treasury, durmg the five years 
ending on the thirty-first day of March, nineteen hundred 
and forty-two, to issue out of the Consolidated Fund 
sums not exceeding in the aggregate four hundred million 
pounds to be apphed as appropriations in aid of the 
monies provided by Parliament for the Navy, Army 
(mcluding Royal Ordnance Factones) and Air services 
for those years' 

Provided that the amount so issued in respect of any 
service for any year shall not at any date exceed the aggre- 
gate of the amounts proposed to be so issued in respect 
of that service by the estimates upon which this House 
has before that date resolved to grant sums to His 
Majesty to defray expenses for that service for that year; 

(2) to authorize the Treasury, for the purpose of pro- 
vidmg money for the issue of sums as aforesaid or for 
replacmg sums so issued, to raise money in any manner 
in which they are authorized to raise money under and 
for the purposes of subsection (I) of section one of the 
War Loan Act, 1919, and to provide that any securities 
created and issued accordingly shall be deemed for all 
purposes to have been created and issued under the said 
subsection (1), 

(3) to authorize the Old Sinking Fund to be used in the 
said five years for providin» money for the issue of sums 
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as aforesaid instead of being issued to the National Debt 

Commissioners, 

(4) to provide for the repaypient to the Exchequer, out 
of monies provided by Parliament for the said services m 
such proportions as the Treasury may direct, of the sums 
issued as aforesaid with interest at the rate of three per 
cent per annum as follows- 

(a) until the expiration of the said five years interest 
only shall be payable, 

(b) thereafter the sums so issued shall be repaid together 
with interest by means of thirty equal annual instal- 
ments of principal and interest combined, 

(5) to provide for the application of sums paid into the 
Exchequer under the last foregoing paragraph, so far as 
they represent principal, m redeeming or paymg off" debt, 
and, so far as they represent interest, in paying interest 
otherwise payable out of the permanent annual charge 
for the National Debt 


n 

I. This Resolution is required for the introduction of 
a Bill to authorize the Treasury to borrow money for the 
purpose of meetmg in part the expenditure necessary to 
brmg the Defence Services up to the level of safety 
deemed necessary by the Government 

2 It IS proposed to authorize the Treasury to issue 
from the Consolidated Fund sums not exceedmg in the 
aggregate £400 millions The powers of issue are to be 
limited to the period of five years commencmg on the 
1st April, 1937 

3 For the purpose of providing for, or replacing, these 
issues the Treasury would be authorized to borrow in any 
manner m which money may be raised undei the War 
Loan Act, 1919 If, however, durmg the period in which 
issues may be made, there is an Old Sinking Fund, i e , 
an achieved surplus of Budget income over expenditure, 
the Treasury may, in lieu of issuing such a surplus to the 
National Debt Commissioners for the redemption of 
debt under the Sudan" Fund Act, 1875, apply it for the 
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purpose of providing money for the Defence services 
Any sums so applied will reckon as part of the £400 
millions for the issue of which authority is sought and the 
power of the Treasury to borrow money will be reduced 
pro tanto 

4 In order that full Parliamentary control over the 
provision for the Defence Services may remain unim- 
paired, the whole of the proposed expenditure on Defence 
will continue to be shown in Estimates laid before the 
House of Commons by the Ministers responsible The 
sums proposed to be issued from the Consolidated Fund 
under the powers now sought will be shown in the Esti- 
mates as Appropriations in Aid of Votes for the Navy, 
Army, and Air Services and the Royal Ordnance Factories, 
the sums being allocated to those Votes for each Service 
which are principally affected Further the sums which 
may be appropriated in aid under this Act must not in the 
course of any financial year exceed the sums shown in the 
Estimates laid in connexion with the Vote or Votes to 
which the House of Commons has given its approval by 
the appropriate Resolution m Supply 

5 Provision will be made for the repayment of the 
sums issued in this way, with interest at 3 per cent per 
annum, by means of charges on Defence Votes Dunng 
the period of borrowing, that is up to the 31st March, 
1942, interest only will be payable thereafter annuities 
will be set up on the Defence Votes sufficient to repay the 
sums issued with interest thereon in a penod of thirty 
years The allocation of these charges between the 
Defence Services will be determined by the Treasury. 
Interest so provided will be paid into the Exchequer and 
issued therefrom in payment of an equivalent amount of 
interest which would otherwise fall to be met from the 
permanent annual charge for the National Debt At the 
close of the borrowing period repayments in respect of 
principal will commence and will, after receipt into the 
Exchequer, be applied in redeeming or paymg off debt of 
such description as the Treasury think fit. 

6 In the White Paper on Defence presented to Parlia- 
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ment on the 3rd March, 1936 (Cmd. 5107), it was stated 
that, owing to the necessary fiexibihty of the programme, 
and in view of the uncertainty as to the rate of progress 
possible over so large a field, it would be premature at that 
date to attempt any estimate of the total cost of the 
measures described in the Paper. It was added that m the 
absence of any scheme of general disarmament, it must 
be anticipated that the annual cost of mamtenance for 
the reorgamzed Services would remam on a higher level. 
Since the proposals were first formulated, experience has 
shown the desirabihty of modifying them m certain par- 
ticulars, while considerations of general pohcy have 
omphasized the pre-emment importance of certam parts 
of the scheme and have rendered necessary certam 
measures of acceleration. The need for retammg the 
utmost degree of flexibility is no less important to-day 
than twelve months ago, and it would be misleading to 
attempt to state, even m general terms, the total cost of 
a programme which it is intended should be spread over 
a period of years and which will necessarily be subject to 
substantial modifications from time to tune. 

7 It must therefore be understood that the figure of 
£400 mdlions in the Resolution does not purport to repre- 
■sent the cost of the new programme It represents a 
maximum aggregate sum which may be provided from 
borrowed momes or from Old Sinking Fund towards the 
total cost of Defence in the course of a penod of tune 
lirmted by the Resolution to a maximum of five years. 
These limits on the sums to be borrowed and on the penod 
of borrowing are not themselves final, as either may be 
modified by subsequent Parliamentary enactment if con- 
ditions so require It should be mentioned, however, that, 
while the Resolution authorizes the appropriation of 
sums to any Defence Votes, it is not prepar^ to apply 
borrowed monies to an extent which would result m 
relievmg the Budget from recurrent expenditure on the 
maintenance of the Forces 

8 The sums to be issued from the Consohdated Fund 
■will be appropnated m aid of those Votes which will bear 
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the major part of the new expenditure Examples of these 
Votes are Navy, Votes 8 (Shipbuilding, Repairs, Main- 
tenance, &c), 9 (Naval Armaments), and 10 (Works, 
Buildmgs, &c ) , Army, Votes 9 (Warhke Stores), and 10 
(Works, Buildmgs, and Lands); Air, Votes 3 (Technical 
and Warlike Stores) and 4 (Works, Buildings, and Lands). 

February 11 , 1937 . 
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THE POLICY OF NON-INTERVENTION IN 
SPAIN 

1 Resolution of the Council of the League of Nations, 
December 12, 1936 

The Council, 

After hearing the observations made before it; 

I 

Noting that it has been requested to examine a situa- 
tion which, in the terms of Article 1 1 of the Covenant, is 
such as to affect international relations and to threaten 
to disturb international peace or the good understandmg 
between nations upon which peace depends, 

Considenng that that good understanding ought to be 
maintained irrespective of the mternal regimes of States, 
Bearing m mind that it is the duty of every State to 
respect the territorial integrity and political independence 
of other States, a duty which, for Members of the League 
of Nations, has been recognized in the Covenant; 

AfGrms that every State is under an obligation to 
refrain from mtervening m the mternal affams of another 
State, 

n 

Considering that the setting-up of a Committee of non- 
intervention and the undertakings entered into in that 
connexion arise out of the principles stated above, 
Having been informed that new attempts are being 
made in the Committee to make its action more effective, 
in particular by instituting measures of supervision, the 
necessity for which is becoming increasingly urgent 
Recommends the Members of the League represented 
on the London Committee to spare no pains to render the 
non-intervention undertakmgs as stringent as possible, 
and to take appropnate measures to ensure forthwith that 
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the fulfilment of the said undertakings is efiectively super- 
vised, 

m 

Views with sympathy the action which has just been 
taken on the International plane by the United Kmgdom 
and France with a view to avoiding the dangers which the 
prolongation of the present state of affairs m Spam is 
causing to peace and to good understanding between 
nations, 

IV 

Notes that there are problems of a humanitarian char- 
acter in connexion with the present situation, m regard 
to which co-ordinated action of an international and 
humanitarian character is desirable as soon as possible. 

Recognizes, further, that, for the reconstruction whii^ 
Spain may have to undertake, international assistance 
may also be desirable, 

And authorizes the Secretary-General to make avail- 
able the assistance of the technical services of the League 
of Nations should a suitable opportumty occur. 

2 . Merchant Shipping {Conveyance of Armaments to 
Spam) Bill: House of Commons Debate, 
December 1 , 1936 

Mr Runciman I beg to move, 'That the Bill be now 
read a Second time’ 

In order to understand the object of this Bill and its 
necessity, I think it would be as well at the outset for me 
to draw attention to the statement made a week ago by 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs As the House 
remembers, my right hon Friend was discussmg then our 
relation to the two sections in Spam who are engaged at 
the present time m a civil war He said 

The policy of His Majesty’s Government is to take no 
part in the Spanish war and to give no assistance to either 
side in the struggle In pursuance of this policy. His Majesty’s 
Government have been considcrini' further the importation 
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of arms into Spam by sea and the problems arising therefrom 
His Majesty’s Government have not so far accorded belliger- 
ent rights at sea to either side in the Spanish struggle, and 
they have no present intention of according such rights As 
a consequence. His Majesty’s ships will, should it prove 
necessary, protect British merchant ships on the high seas 
against interference by the ships of either party engaged in the 
conflict in Spain outside the three-mile hmit. 

My right hoo. Friend continued: 

At the same time it is not the intention of His Majesty’s 
Government that British shipping should carry war material 
from any shipping port to any port in Spam In order to 
make this as effective as possible m the circumstances, the 
Government intend to introduce legislation immediately 
rendering the carriage of arms to Spain by British ships 
illegal, and I take this opportumty of warning all British 
shipping accordingly 

It is with the object of giving effect to that declaration of 
policy that it has become necessary to introduce this Bill 
It IS clear from the statements made from time to tune 
from this Box since the beginnmg of August that our 
policy has been, in agreement with that of other European 
Powers, one of non-mtervention Exports from this 
country to Spam of arms and munitions of war have 
been entirely prohibited, and every impartial person is 
conscious of our neutiahty in that civil war These 
measures of non-intervention have been successful in con- 
fining the struggle to Spam and m keeping this country 
free from participatmg m any way Arms are, however, 
bemg earned to Spam m spite of the non-intervention 
agreement Who is supplymg the arms and to which side 
IS immaterial. What is important to us is that a few Brit- 
ish ships have been engaged on this traffic and that this 
traffic IS opposed to the policy of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment 

The insurgents have made it clear that they intend to 
prevent by force the arrival of arms by sea for the Spanish 
Government We have at once, therefore, to consider the 
exercise of belligerent rights Let me say a word with 
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regard to belligerent rights If they were granted we 
should have to allow British ships to be stopped, to be 
searched or captured on the high seas by the ships of an 
authority whose status has not been recognized by this 
country To stop British ships would be an act of force, 
to search them would subject them to an indignity; to 
capture them might be an outrage If belligerent rights 
were not granted we should have to give naval support 
to enable British ships to carry arms to Spam in contra- 
vention of our declared policy On that His Majesty’s 
Government came to the conclusion that a simple pro- 
hibition of consignments by British ships was the proper 
solution, and the reasons for holding that view are as 
follows 

(1) The internal controversies of Spam do not j'ustify 
interference with Bntish ships on the high seas. 

(2) His Majesty’s Navy must not be used to safeguard 
British ships which are acting in direct contradiction 
of the policy of His Majesty’s Government 

It follows that His Majesty’s Government have decided 
that British ships shall not be allowed to carry arms to 
Spam. I can best describe to the House the operation of 
this decision by reminding them what the position will be 
when the Bill becomes an Act of Parliament. The legisla- 
tion we are now proposing will enable His M^esty’s ships 
to take measures for preventmg United Kingdom vessels 
carrymg arms to Spain Under the Bill a United Kingdom 
ship carrying arms to Spain will be committing an offence 
against our own law and she can be brought m by any 
of His Majesty’s ships for adjudication before a com- 
petent British court. In the circumstance of the Bill 
becoming law there can remain no possible excuse for any 
interference by Spanish warships with United Kmgdom 
vessels, and such interference on the high seas would, of 
course, be resisted 

I have put as plainly and as briefly as I can the position 
m which His Majesty’s Government and, let me add, the 
British Merchant Navy will stand, after the passage of this 
Bill into law But we ."re not alone m takmg action of 
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this nature The Mmistry of Foreign Affairs m Norway 
have announced that, ‘Until further notice the use of 
Norwegian ships for the transport of arms and munitions 
and aircraft, or parts thereof, to Spam or countries which 
belong to Spain, is prohibited’. That regulation came 
into force on 28th November I understand that the 
French Government also take the view that they do not 
wish their ships to carry arms from foreign ports to 
Spam, and they are contemplatmg certam action in the 
matter, though we have not yet been supphed with any 
details of what that action may be Those are two very 
important decisions, and I attach importance to them 
bemuse they are both Left-Wing Governments 
Now may I briefly explam the powers given m the Bill’ 
The object of the Bill is to prevent the carriage of arms to 
Spam by ships which are entitled to the protection of the 
British Navy, and if hon Members will look at the Bill 
and follow the various Clauses, they will see that Sub- 
section (1) of Clause 1 prohibits ships to which the Act 
applies from loading or carrying arms for discharge at 
Spanish ports or into another vessel at sea for the purpose 
of discharging at Spanish ports The second Sub-section 
defines the articles prohibited to be earned, and they are 
the same as those which may not be exported to Spam 
under the Non-intervention Agreement The list is to be 
found m full m the Order of 1931. Page 2 of that Order 
sets out a very wide range of arms and ammunition which 
come under that Order The Arms Export Prohibition 
Order, 1931, therefore provides us with the list which is 
necessary for the operation of this Bill 
Mr. Bellencer. Has that a number? 

Mr Runciman Yes Statutory Rules and Orders, 
1931, No 413 Sub-section (2) defines the articles pro- 
hibited to be carried, and this Sub-section is one of the 
most important m the Bill There is no intention what- 
ever of curtailing it, but there is power, of course, m the 
Sub-section to vary the list if necessary. The third Sub- 
section of the first Clause defines the ships covered by the 
prohibition, and it covers all ships which are entitled to 
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protection from His Majesty’s ships, that is to say, ships 
registered in the United Kingdom, ships registered in any 
colony, protectorate, or mandated territory, and ships 
registered in India or Newfoundland, but it does not 
include ships registered in the Dominions, in respect of 
which the United Kingdom does not and cannot legislate 
Whether this makes any practical difference is a matter of 
speculation, but I would point out to the House four facts 
First, the Dominions have been informed of our pro- 
posals, but we have not yet had any indication from them 
as to their attitude on them It is entirely a matter for 
the Dominions themselves Secondly, only the Irish Free 
State IS a party to the Non-Intervention Agreement. 
Thirdly, there are not many Dominion-registered ships of 
the type likely to be involved, for they are mainly Imers 
and coasters Fourthly, no Dominion-registered ship, as 
far as we can tell, is anywhere near Spam at the present 
time Under those circumstances the limitation, that is to 
say, the exemption of Dominion ships is of very little 
practical value. 

Mr Stephen If a Dominion ship were engaged in 
this, would It be entitled to the protection of the Bntish 
Navy? 

Mr Runciman I cannot say definitely whether it 
would or would not under present circumstances, but I 
am sure of this, that if the prohibition were to be made 
effective. Dominion ships must refrain from this practice 
What I have just said to the House makes it clear that 
there are m fact no Dominion ships anywhere near Spam, 
and, therefore, this urgent Measure need not necessarily 
apply to them 

Mr Shinwell Will the right hon Gentleman answer 
this simple point with regard to Dominion-registered 
vessels that resemble vessels belonging to the Canada 
Steamship Lines registered in Montreal or vessels belong- 
ing to the Adelaide Steamship Company registered m 
Adelaide'’ If vessels belonging to either of these lines 
happen to be engaged m this traffic, will they receive the 
protection of the British Navy’ 
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Mr Runciman. I can only say that, so far as this 
legislation is concerned, it cannot apply to Dominion 
vessels, for the simple reason that we have no control 
over them If I am asked whether the Bntish Navy would 
grant protection to those vessels, 1 think the British Navy 
would refrain from granting protection to vessels which 
were acting in contravention of a law applymg to our 
merchant ships I have been asked on the spur of the 
moment what is my mterpretation of it, and I have 
given it 

Mr Shinwell" This is very important Has that in- 
formation been conveyed to the Dominion Govern- 
ments Has that pomt, the absence of protection in 
certam circumstances, been conveyed to the Dominion 
Governments’ 

Mr Runciman That has nothing whatever to do with 
this Bill If, however, the Debate is taken on a broader 
basis, I have no doubt that that will be dealt with in the 
course of this sitting 

Mr. Attlee That mterpretation has been put on it, 
and surely we ought to know now The pomt has been 
raised, and it is one of very great consequence 

Mr Runciman It has nothing to do with the Bill, m 
the first place, but if the nght hon Gentleman wishes to 
have the subject dealt with, m so far as it is within the 
Rules of Order, it will be dealt with m the course of the 
Debate. 

Mr Attlee On the Second Reading of a Bill we are 
discussing the policy of the Bill, and this is a matter of 
policy. Can we have a reply now, therefore’ 

Mr Runciman The question put to me could equally 
well have been put before the Bill was introduced or 
suggested. It has no direct connexion with this Bill 

Colonel Wedgwood May I ask this question’ Under 
this Bill power is conferred to search Bntish ships at sea 
to see whether they are conforming to the law as laid 
down in the Bill Will that search extend to Dommion 
vessels or not’ 

Mr Runciman No, of course it will not, and if my 
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nght hon. and gallant Friend had read the Bill, he would 
have seen that If the point is a material one every efibrt 
will be made to satisfy the nght hon Gentleman on this 
one point, but I must pomt out that it does not come 
withm this Bill and would not be consistent with the 
opemng statement which I am now making May I go 
on with the machinery of the Bill’ Sub-sections (4) and 
(5) provide for penalties Under Sub-section (4) an offence 
in contravention of the Act is a misdemeanour. The 
penalties under the Merchant Shipping Act for a mis- 
demeanour are, on suminary conviction, a fine not ex- 
ceeding £100 or imprisonment up to six months, with or 
without hard labour, and, on indictment, an unlimited 
fine or imprisonment up to two years, with or without 
hard labour These penalties can fall upon the owner, the 
charterer, or the master, if pnvy to the offence Under 
Sub-section (5) proceedings may be taken for forfeiture 
of the goods carried in contravention of the law Sub- 
sections (6) and (7) merely give the necessary powers for 
the enforcement of the previous Sub-sections. Sub- 
section (8) applies certain provisions of the Act, if passed, 
retrospectively from 23rd November Clause 2 is mainly 
formal and self-explanatory, the only point of interest 
bemg Sub-section (5), wluch contains provisions for 
bringing the Act to an end when circumstances have 
altered 

The House is asked to pass this Bill through all its 
stages in one day From the moment when it appeared 
that the insurgents intended to exercise search, the powers 
given by the Bill became necessary By direction of the 
Government, the Navy for the past week have been ready 
to act as if the Bill were law The Bill is designed to meet 
a certain difficult situation As soon as that situation 
existed, it was imperative that the policy which the Bill 
outlines should be put into operation, and the House is 
therefore asked to pass the Bill as quickly as may be, in 
order that, first, the Navy will have legal force given to 
orders upon which it has been acting already, secondly, 
that British ships which are acting m contravention ot the 

4S8 
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policy of His Majesty’s Government may be brought to 
book, and thirdly, that British ships passing on the seas 
upon their lawful occasions may do so without inter- 
ference and with the protection of His Majesty’s Navy 
Mr Eden I want to begin by referring to a point which 
was raised in an intervention at the beginning of the 
Debate in connexion with the position of Dominion ship- 
ping There may be some misunderstanding, because 
when there are interruptions across the Table we get at 
cross-purposes, and I want to put the position quite 
plainly. In the first place, we have no reason to believe 
that there are any Dominion ships engaged in carrying 
arms to Spain or that there is any likelihood of any such 
ships doing so We have no reason to believe that there 
IS any likelihood of this happening, but if there were we 
should of course at once get into communication with the 
Dominion Government concerned, and we have no reason 
to believe that any Dominion Government would not 
co-operate with us in carrying out the policy of non- 
intervention We have pursued the normal course We 
have informed them of our action, which is the normal 
course, when the matter is not one upon which they have 
to pass legislation If they want to say anything they say 
It They have not done so in this case But this is the 
important point. No instructions have been issued or will 
be issued by the Admiralty not to protect Dominion ship- 
ping, and the position, therefore, at present is that any 
Dominion ship will be entitled to the protection of the 
British Navy, The point is really completely academic, 
because there are, in fact, no Dominion ships except liners 
within 1,000 miles of Spam, and Dominion ships are 
mostly coastal, and their routes are nowhere near Spam 
at all 

The Bill forms part of the non-intervention policy of 
His Majesty’s Government Those who are opposed to 
the policy of non-intervention and wish us to break up the 
agreement are perfectly logical in opposing the Bill, but 
I submit that others are not What would be the position 
without this Bill, that is, the position under the Non- 
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Intervention Agreement without this Bill? The position 
would be this We should forbid the export of arms from 
this country to Spain; that is part of the agreement We 
should have declared, as we have declared, although it 
seems to be ignored, our intention to protect British ships 
at sea But without this Bill British ships may take arms 
from foreign ports to Spain against the declared policy of 
His Majesty’s Government, and claim the protection of 
the British Navy if they get into difficulties That is the 
position without the Bill Therefore, the first point is that 
to oppose the Bill and support non-intervention is to 
approve of British ships being forbidden to take British 
arms from this country to Spam, but to allow them to 
take arms from foreign countries to Spain That is not 
a position which, I think, hon Members in any part of 
the House desire 

3. British Relations with Italy 

i. Declaration by the British and Italian Governments, 
January 2, 1937 

His Majesty’s Government m the United Kingdom and 
the Itahan Government 

Ammated by the desire to contribute increasmgly, m 
the interests of the general cause of peace and secunty, 
to the betterment of relations between them and between 
all the Mediterranean Powers, and resolved to respect the 
nghts and interests of those Powers, 

Recognize that the freedom of entry into, exit from, and 
transit through, the Mediterranean is a vital intetest both 
to the different parts of tlie British Empire and to Italy, 
and that these interests are in no way inconsistent with 
each other, 

Disclaim any desire to modify or, so far as they are 
concerned, to see modified the status quo as regards 
national sovereignty of territories in the Mediterranean 
area, 

Undertake to respect each other’s rights and interests in 
the '“id area, 
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Agree to use their best endeavours to discourage any 
activities liable to impair the good relations which it is the 
object of the present declaration to consolidate 
This declaration is designed to further the end of peace 
and IS not directed against any other Power 

Eric Drummond G Ciano 

11 Exchange of Notes regarding the status quo m the 
Western Mediten anean, December 31 , 1936 
Sir Eiie Drummond to Count Ciano 
Your Excellency, 

The Royal Italian Government may perhaps be aware 
that the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs was asked 
in the House of Commons on 16th December whether he 
would lay upon the table of the House the precise terms 
of the guarantee given to Bhs Majesty’s Government by 
the Government of Italy concerning the occupation of the 
Balearic Islands by Italian subjects 
To this question Mr Eden replied that the assurances 
to which reference was made were given verbally He pro- 
ceeded to state that His Majesty’s Charg6 d’Aflfaires in 
Rome, actmg on instructions, informed the Italian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs on i2th September that ‘any 
alteration of the status quo in the Western Mediterranean 
would be a matter of the closest concern to His Majesty’s 
Government’ Mr Eden continued that, m taking note 
of this communication, the Italian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs had assured Mr Ingram that the Italian Govern- 
ment had not, either before or since the revolution in 
Spam, engaged in any negotiations, with General Franco 
whereby the status quo in the Western Mediterranean 
would be altered, nor would they engage in any such 
negotiations in the future This assurance, the Secretary 
of State added, was subsequently reaffirmed spontane- 
ously to the British naval attach^ in Rome by the Italian 
Ministry of Marme, and the Italian Ambassador in Lon- 
don had on several occasions given to the Secretary of 

Sfif* "•imil"! v'“rh 1 '’'-Mrancw 
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In view of these assurances. His Maiestj's Government 
m the United Kingdom assume tliat, so far as Italy is 
concerned, tiie integrity of the present tcrniones of Spam 
shall m all circumstances remain intact and unmodified. 
They would, however, be grateful if your Excellency saw 
your way formally to confirm the accuracy of tlus assump- 
uon, and 1 have accordmgiy the honour to inquire 
whether your Excellency could supply me with such con- 
firmation 

1 avail, &c 

Eric Drummond. 


Count Ciano to Sir Eric Drummond 
M I’Ambassadeur, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your 
Excellency’s note of to-day’s date in which you draw my 
attention to a question asked in the House of Commons 
on 1 6th December last, and the reply given by Mr Eden, 
on the subject of the assurances given verbally by the 
Royal Italian Government concenimg the status quo in 
the Western Mediterranean You reminded me that in 
taking note of the communication made by His Majesty’s 
Charge d’Affaires on 12th September I assured Mr 
Ingram that the Italian Government had not, either 
before or since the revolution in Spam, engaged m any 
negotiations with General Franco whereby the status 
quo in the Western Mediterranean would be altered, nor 
would they engage in any such negotiations in the 
future 

I have consequently no difficulty, on behalf of the Royal 
Italian Government, m confirming the accuracy of His 
Majesty’s Government's assumption, namely, that, so far 
as Italy is concerned, the integrity of the present terri- 
tories of Spam shall in all circumstances remam intact 
and unmodified. 

I avail, &c 
G Ciano 
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4 The International Situation in 1937 
Mr, Eden, House of Commons, January 19, 1937 
Every moment gamed for peace is a reckoning on the 
nght side It must be increasingly evident to all how 
great a part this country is likely to be called on to play 
in world affairs this year, and how immense, therefore, 
is our reponsibility. We must all be conscious of that In 
no sphere more than in the international is there need for 
Parliament to be a council of state in which we all of us 
contribute to our utmost — not in secrecy as in some 
countries, but before the world — to the wise guidance of 
our foreign policy I truly beheve that the display of wise 
statesmanship by Parliament this year in foreign affairs 
can have an immense influence on their course, not only 
as instancmg the deep-seated strength of Parliamentary 
institutions, which is m itself extremely important, but 
also as a constructive contribution to the tasks that con- 
front us all If we are to contribute of our best it is im- 
perative that we should do all that is humanly possible to 
divest ourselves of the passions and prejudices to which, 
naturally, we are all subject, and with as little partisanship 
as may be to give the wisest counsel that we can It is in this 
spirit that I wish to say a few words to the House to-night. 

Overshadowing all other events in the international 
situation IS the present situation in Spain Though the 
conflict continues with unabated bitterness, the risk of its 
involvmg Europe in a war, though not yet wholly 
removed, has been definitely diminished. Intervention in 
the Spanish Civil War may, and I am afraid will, prolong 
the horrors of that war and increase the sufferings of the 
unhappy Spanish people For that reason, and others, we 
have been from the first opposed to it, and are so still 
But if any hon Member believes that as the outcome of 
this civil war m Spam any single foreign Power, or pair 
of foreign Powers, is going to dominate Spam for a 
generation, to rule its life, to direct its foreign policies, 
then I am convinced he is mistaken in his judgement, and 
I would reply to him that of all the possible outcomes of 
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this civil war that is the most unlikely I will tell the 
House why 

We should be strongly opposed to any such happening, 
and I have no doubt that we should not be alone in our 
opposition, for there would be all the 24,000,000 of 
Spanish people themselves Almost the only thing that 
can unite Spam — profoundly, bitterly divided as she is — 
would be a common hatred of the foreigner That strong 
partisans on one side or the other will feel gratitude for 
those who have helped them in the civil strife is likely 
enough, but, unless the whole past history of Spain is 
belied in this conflict, the great mass of the proud Spanish 
people will feel the least ill-will to those nations which 
have intervened the least If we take the long view — and 
in an issue of this kind it is the long view that counts — 
intervention in Spam is not only bad humamty, it is bad 
politics 

None the less, we have our own national inteiests 
What are they in this conflict’ They are not that Spain 
should have a particular form of government, whether of 
the Right or Left For us to indulge in a championship 
of that kind would be to enter into the war of rival 
ideologies which we have condemned The form of 
government in Spain should be a matter for the Spanish 
people, and no one else. It is for that reason that we have 
discouraged, and shall continue to discourage, outside 
intervention in her internal affairs In this connexion I 
want to make plain something in answer to a supple- 
mentary question asked in the House to-day There is no 
word, no line, no comma, in the Anglo-Itahan Declaration 
which could give any foieign Power a right to inter- 
vene in Spain, whatever the complexion of the Govern- 
ment in any part of that country Yet there are British 
interests m this Spanish conflict, and they are twofold. 
First, that the conflict shall not spread beyond the 
boundaries of Spam, and second, that the political inde- 
pendence and the territorial integrity of Spam shall be 
preserved 

Fv'*r «mre M Phim took the initiative l-st Aui*MSt, all 
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sections of opinion in this country have supported that 
pnnciple Cnticism only began to make itself felt when 
non-intervention was found to be incomplete Yet it is 
true, in the Government’s view — though, of course, non- 
intervention has not worked as we would have wished it, 
though breaches of the agreement have caused much 
bitterness and have robbed the policy of much of its 
effectiveness in shortening the war in Spam — that none 
the less there can be no doubt that the policy was, and 
remams, the right policy for Europe to pursue More 
recently we have been engaged m this problem of volun- 
teers which has raised the whole issue of non-intervention 
m a still more acute form Our own efforts have been 
consistently bent to stop the flow of these volunteers from 
eveiy source It is true that this question of volunteers 
was not dealt with in the early days of this dispute, and 
to that extent certain Powers, we must recognize, have a 
case when they complain that this was not done Certain 
nations have taken unilateral action 
On Christmas Eve we and the French Government 
jointly addressed a Note to the other four Governments 
asking them to agree to take joint action to put a stop 
to the flow of volunteers from their countnes Replies 
were eventually received, after some further diplomatic 
activity some ten days ago Although these replies could 
not be regarded as satisfactory in all respects, they did 
contain certam elements of agreement on which we 
thought It our duty to seize and turn to advantage, if we 
could, without delay So, forty-eight hours after receiving 
these answers, we addressed further communications to 
the five Governments, the French Government having 
been mformed of our intention, pointing out the elements 
of agreement there were and asking them to fix a date with 
us on which we should all jointly agree to stop the flow 
of volunteers in advance of the system of control, of the 
necessity of which we were all convinced Since then a 
Bill has been passed by the French Legislature m wide 
terms to prohibit the enlistment in French territory, or 
the departure from or transit through French territory, of 
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any person of whatever nationahty for service m Spam or 
Spanish possessions, as weU as the enlistment of French 
nationals outside French temtory I have no hesitation 
m saying that if all Governments would place themselves 
equally in that position we should be nearer to agreement 
than we are to-day. 

The Portuguese Government have told us that a similar 
measure can be enacted at short notice under their con- 
stitutional procedure, and they are prepared to put such 
a measure into force on any date agreed on by the others. 
The Soviet Government point out that they have already 
expressed themselves in favour of an early general agree- 
ment, on the understanding that effective control be 
organized They argue — and I think other Governments 
agree with them, certainly we do — that this control must 
be such as can, if necessary, be applied without the con- 
sent of the two parties in Spam, and they appear to accept 
our suggestion that the prohibition should be put into 
force as soon as general agreement can be reached, with- 
out necessarily waiting for the actual organization of the 
control, which may take some little time. No replies have 
yet been received from the German and Italian Govern- 
ments, but I am told that these will reach us withm the 
next few days 

Meanwhile, there is this problem of control, and a 
system has been worked out under the auspices of the 
Non-Intervention Committee Such a system would not 
present any very great difficulties if the two parties in 
Spam would agree, but we cannot count on that, so it has 
been our duty to work out a scheme which will be opera- 
tive under the more difficult conditions of the two parties 
m Spam not agreeing An immense amount of technical 
work has been done upon this matter As the House will 
clearly perceive, it is a difficult matter to ensure defimte 
control when the two parties in Spam do not agree to 
your operating in their country But an immense amount 
of work has been done by the experts of all nations, and 
I hope the House will allow me to pay a tribute to the 
Ch"irman of the Committee, Lord Plymouth, who, m the 
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face of as much discouragement as any man could have 
in a task, has persevered m the attempt to work out such 
a scheme 

Having said that, I come to what we ourselves have 
been doing and I would like to say a word about the 
notice which was issued, as the House will remember, on 
the 11th January, calling attention to the fact that the 
Foreign Enlistment Act was applicable m the case of the 
Spanish civil war There appears to be some misappre- 
hension as to the reasons which induced the Government 
to take that action Withm the last few weeks the atten- 
tion of the Government has been called to the develop- 
ment of recruiting activities in this country I deliberately 
say ‘recruiting’, and not ‘volunteering’, because it is the 
activities of recruiting agents to which our attention has 
been directed, rather than the purely voluntary enlist- 
ment of individual supporters of one side or the other 
wishing to go to fight in Spain Recruitment has begun 
to be carried out in this country in various forms, and I 
want the House to know about it, so that it may see the 
situation in which we were placed There have been 
agents seeking to recruit young men to go and fight in 
Spam, and particularly young men capable of piloting 
aeroplanes The Government have been informed, for 
instance, of a case where a recruit was offered £40 a week, 
with expenses paid, to serve as a pilot in the civil war, 
with a bonus of £500 for every enemy aeroplane shot to 
the ground 

Mr Gallacher For Franco 

Mr Eden It does not matter for whom it is, it is 
wrong that a system of this kind should be employed I 
would ask the House to observe that it is not a question 
here of some one going to fight m Spam for their political 
principles, it is a question of recruiting going on, of offer- 
ing individuals money to go and take part 

Mr Gallacher I want to challenge the Home 
Secretary to give us one case of a man who has gone to 
support the Madrid Government for money, and who has 
not ffone for his principle 
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Mr Eden Perhaps the hon Gentleman will hear the 
rest of what I have to say, when he will find himself 
answered The position we had to face was that this kind 
of mducement was being offered to young men in our 
country to risk their lives in Spain That was the issue 
with which we were faced, and I want the House to appre- 
ciate It We were bound to be asked, not whether it was 
right or wrong that they should go, but whether it was 
legal or not that they should go, and that is exactly what 
happened Parents and relatives, and sometimes the 
recruits themselves, made application to the Foreign 
OfiSce, the Home Office, or other authorities to know 
whether this recruiting was within the law or not. 

I turn now to another grave political subject, that of 
the position which has arisen in M orocco On 8th January 
the French Ambassador informed me that his Govern- 
ment had received news of the impending arrival, in the 
Spanish zone of Morocco, of a strong contingent of Ger- 
man volunteers He told me that preparations for their 
reception, in the form of barracks and food supplies, were 
being made, and that German engineers were engaged on 
fortifications near Ceuta This news naturally caused 
anxiety to the French Government, in view of their own 
position in Morocco and m view of the provisions laid 
down in their Treaties of 1904 and 1912 with Spam. 
Perhaps, to make the position clearer, I may explain to 
the House that, by the Franco-Spanish Convention of 
1904, Spain was debarred from invoking the assistance of 
a foreign Power in her sphere of influence m Morocco 
At the same time reports of an alarming character were 
also appearing in the French Press, including allegations 
that German contingents of more than 1,000 men each 
had landed at Ceuta and Melilla, the establishment of a 
German commercial monopoly in the zone and so forth 
I should not like the House to think that His Majesty’s 
Government had been either careless or unobservant in 
this matter Just before Christmas 1 had already instructed 
His Majesty’s Consul-General at Tangier to furnish a 
detailed report covering any non-Spanish activities in the 
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Spanish zone In view of the French Ambassador’s state- 
ment to me I asked the Consul-General to report by 
telegraph such information as he had already obtained, 
particularly as regards the landing, or preparations 
for landing of German troops and as regards fortifi- 
cations m the neighbourhood of Ceuta The answers 
that I have received have been of a generally reassurmg 
character 

The House will recall that on 1 1th January the German 
Chancellor gave a positive assurance to the French Am- 
bassador at Berlin that no German force, apart perhaps 
from a few technical experts, were in the Spanish zone of 
Morocco and that he had no mtention of sending German 
forces there or occupymg any place m the zone The 
German Foreign Minister gave a similar assurance at the 
same tune to our Ambassador in Berlm After that, as 
the House knows, the German Foreign Minister and the 
French Ambassador drew up a joint communique, which 
has smce been published Withm the last few days we 
have received a further telegram from His Majesty’s 
Consul-General at Tangier to the effect that the Spanish 
High Commissioner at Tetuan had sent an invitation for 
British military officers from Gibraltar to visit Ceuta or 
any pomt in the Spanish zone, and he himself suggested 
a visit from a British warship to Ceuta or Melilla That 
invitation was accepted and one of His Majesty’s ships 
has now visited both Ceuta and Mehlla The reports that 
we have received as a result of this visit are generally of 
a reassuring character so far as concerns the alleged land- 
ing or preparations for landing of German troops The 
House may rest assured, however, that His Majesty’s 
Government will continue carefully to watch the situation 
in this region, for they are closely concerned in the 
mamtenance of the position m the Spanish zone as laid 
down by the treaties now m force I have thought it right 
to give the House a full statement of the position on this 
subject m view of the reports which have appeared in the 
Press and in view of our special mterests in the area con- 
cerned [Interruption ^ I have not studied the reports 
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They have just come in. I have given the House the in- 
formation that I have 

There is one other event during the Recess with which 
I wish to deal, namely, the jomt declaration of His 
Majesty’s Government and the Italian Government m 
reference to the Mediterranean and the exchange of letters 
that accompanied it It is well to recall the ongin of this 
declaration It would be idle to deny that the course of 
the Abyssinian conflict left behind it a certain embitter- 
ment of relations between this country and Italy We 
here know perfectly well that the action that we took m 
the Abyssmian dispute was not taken from an Imperiahst 
motive Whether hon Members think we took too little 
or too much, there is no doubt anywhere as to our motive 
We took that action, as we thought we should, in fulfil- 
ment of our obligations under the Covenant of the League 
of Nations We must, none the less, realize that that view 
has never been wholly understood in Italy In any event, 
the promment part that our Government took m this 
dispute had a serious effect on Anglo-Itahan relations In 
these conditions the House will perhaps recall that Signor 
Mussolmi made a speech at Milan in which he referred 
to the interests of our two countries m the Mediterranean. 
We did not ourselves wholly agree with the definition 
given by the head of the Italian Government of our inter- 
ests and the House will perhaps recall that in November 
last I sought, on behalf of the Government, more clearly 
to define those interests May I repeat what I said 

For us the Mediterranean is not a short cut but a mam 
arterial road Freedom of communication in these waters 
IS ... a vital interest, m the full sense of the word, to the 
Bntish Commonwealth of Nations 

Subsequent to that, a series of statements were made m 
both countries, one by the Prime Minister, which indi- 
cated a desire to improve relations To do this it was 
decided to attempt to seek agreement upon a jomt 
declaration This declaration is neither a treaty nor a 
pact but It marks, we hope and believe, the end of a 
chapter of strained relations It marks no departure in 
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policy by His Majesty’s Government It neither calls for 
nor embodies any concession from us, neither of course 
does It involve any modification of any one of our exist- 
ing friendships But that this declaration has been of 
service to an appeasement in the Mediterranean there can 
be no manner of doubt If hon Members want evidence 
of that, I do not ask them to take the view of the Govern- 
ment but to take the view of the nations in the Mediter- 
ranean and, if thev will observe the situation there, they 
will find not only that the French Foreign Mimster him- 
self warmly welcomed the declaration on the very day it 
was announced in a statement to the Press, but that since 
then similar welcomes have been given by a number of 
Mediterranean States with whom we have particularly 
friendly relations I refer to Turkey, Yugoslavia, and 
Greece In accordance with our Treaty obligations, the 
Egyptian Government also were kept fully informed and 
looked with favour on what had been done All that 1 sub- 
mit at this moment — I ask for no judgement and no opinion 
now — ^is that a good standard by which to judge of this 
agreement is the opinion of these Mediterranean countries. 

I should like to meet in advance a criticism which may 
perhaps be made of the relation of this declaration to 
events in Spain May I remind the House again that this 
declaration was originally intended to clear up miscon- 
ceptions which were a legacy of the immediate past’’ As 
the Spanish conflict was actually raging at the moment the 
negotiations were proceeding, and a number of disquiet- 
mg reports had reached us about the Balearic Islands, we 
thought It right to make use of this opportunity to clarify 
the attitude of both our Governments towards the in- 
tegnty of Spanish territory While, therefore, the text of 
the actual declaration completely covers Spain in itself, we 
thought It desirable to emphasize this fact in an exchange 
of notes in which the Italian Foreign Secretary, on behalf 
of the Italian Government, states that so far as Italy is 
concerned the integrity of the terntory of Spain shall in 
all circumstances remain intact and unmodified 

Mr Bellenger A scrap of paper' 
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Mr Eden If I had not got it the hon Member would 
be the first to complain It might be suggested that while 
we were discussing these matters the opportunity should 
have been taken to deal with non-intervention in Spam. 
In reply to that I say that this matter of non-intervention 
in Spam was much more than an issue between England 
and Italy It was an issue that was then bemg dealt with 
by a considerable number of Powers To have attempted 
by ourselves to secure a solution of the problem would 
not only, I am convinced, not have achieved results, but 
might very well have further complicated an already 
sufficiently complicated situation 
I should like now to say a few words on the general 
international situation I crave the attention of the House 
because what I have to say is perhaps of rather more 
gravity than what is ordinarily said by a Foreign Secretary 
in the course of a Debate 1 am leaving to-morrow for 
Geneva to attend one of the three regular meetings of the 
Council We shall there be confronted with a formidable 
agenda, which is in itself an mdication of the important 
part, whatever its critics may say, that the League plays 
in international affairs It will be our objective to try to 
emphasize and widen that part But before leaving for 
that session there are certain remarks that I want to 
address to the House In recent speeches I have en- 
deavoured, both in the House and in the country, to out- 
line the objectives of our foreign policy at this time and 
the means by which those objectives might be realized 
I am not going to attempt to repeat those speeches, yet 
in the first speech made in the New Year there are certam 
factors that we have to face His Majesty’s Government 
are at present engaged in the active prosecution of the 
re-equipment of their three fighting Services Though we 
are convinced that this is an indispensable means to our 
objective, it is not our objective This remains, as I have 
previously stated, the negotiation of a European settlement 
and the strengthening of the authority of the League 
of Nations We are prepared to co-operate in the 
common work of political appeasement and economic 
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co-operation If this work is to succeed, it needs the col- 
laboration of all and, if that collaboration is forthcoming, 
there cannot be any doubt m the mind of any one m this 
House or elsewhere that we can create a better, saner, and 
more prosperous Europe in a world at peace 

How IS that to be done’ Not only must the world 
reduce its expenditure on armaments, b^use it is already 
lowenng its standard of life, but it has to learn the ways 
of economic co-operation so that the standard of life can 
be raised Let us never forget that our objective in this 
country must be the prosperity of all, by which 1 mean the 
raising of the standard of life in the countnes m which it 
ts to-day low as well as its further improvement where it 
is to-day comparatively high We are willmg to help 
towards a further advance along the line of increased 
economic opportunity, but this should be in our view on 
one condition Economic collaboration and political 
appeasement must go hand m hand If economic and 
lijaancial accommodation merely result in more arma- 
ments and more political disturbance, the cause of peace 
will be hmdered rather than helped On the other hand, a 
new and freer economic and financial collaboration based 
upon solid and well-conceived political undertakings will 
be a powerful aid towards the establishment of a unity of 
purpose in Europe Ultimately, and fundamentally, the 
objects of all honest political endeavour, m whatever 
country, must be the raising of the standard of life We 
know well enough from the resources of science to-day 
that that can be done if it is undertaken m an atmosphere 
of peace and mutual confidence In engaging upon this 
task there are certain things which we do not accept We 
do not accept that the alternative for Europe lies between 
dictatorship of the Right and the Left We do not accept 
— and let me make this quite clear — that democracies are 
the breedmg ground of Communism We regard them 
rather as its antidote We are not content to see Europe 
amung feverishly under the contending standards of rival 
ideologies. There is a better way. We know it, and we 
wish to enter upon it. 
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And so I must close this review with a few words about 
Germany The future of Germany and the part she is to 
play in Europe is to-day the mam preoccupation of all 
Europe Here is a great nation of 65,000,000 people in 
the very centre of our Contment which has exalted race 
and nationalism into a creed which is practised with the 
same fervour as it is preached All the world is asking 
at this present time whither these doctrines are to lead 
Germany, whither they are to lead all of us’ Are they to 
restore to her the position of a great Power in the centre 
of Europe enjoymg the respect of other Powers, both 
great and small, and using the manifold gifts of her 
people to restore confidence and prosperity to a world 
heartily sick of feuds and antagonisms and aidently de- 
siring a return to normal conditions of work and partner* 
ship’ Or are they to lead her to a sharpemng of national 
antagomsms and to a policy of even greater economic 
isolation’ Europe is to-day seriously asking herself what 
are the answers to these questions, for Europe cannot go 
on drifting to a more and more uncertain future She can- 
not be torn between acute national rivalnes and violently 
opposed ideologies, and hope to survive, without bearmg 
scars which will last for a generation Germany has it in 
her power to influence a choice which will decide not only 
her fate, but that of Europe If she chooses co-operation 
with other nations, full and equal co-operation, there is 
nobody in this country who will not assist wholeheartedly 
to remove misunderstandings and to make the way 
smooth for peace and prosperity 
But It IS idle to imagine that we can cure the evils from 
which we are suffering by mere palliatives, no mere local 
remedies will suffice There must be no reserves or 
evasions on the part of any nation — ^whatever its ideology, 
and whatever form of government it prefers itself— in co- 
operating with others and abandoning any form of inter- 
ference m the affairs of others We cannot cure the world 
by pacts or treaties We cannot cure it by political creeds 
no matter what they be. We cannot cure it by speeches, 
however lofty and peace-breathing they may be. There 
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must be the will to co-operate, which is unmistakable 
That will can manifest itself m certain very definite ways 
— by abandoning the doctnne of national exclusiveness 
and accepting every European State as a potential partner 
in a general settlement, by bringing armaments down to 
a level sufficient for the essential needs of defence and no 
more, and by accepting such international machinery for 
the settlement of disputes as will make the League of 
Nations a benefit to all and a servitude to none 
These things must be stated clearly at this time at the 
beginning of a new year We ourselves have no greater 
desire than to co-operate fully with others, and herein we 
make no exceptions We shall respond fully to the same 
desire, wherever it manifests itself, and we shall work for 
the greatest possible solidanty in the belief that, in their 
hearts, that is what the vast majority of people in every 
nation ardently desire 


5. The Observation of the Spanish Frontiers by Land 
and Sea 

Resolution adopted by the Committee for the Applica- 
tion of the Agreement regarding Non-Intervention 
in Spain 

The Governments represented on the International Com- 
mittee for the application of the Agreement regarding 
Non-Intervention in Spam having approved the resolu- 
tion passed on the 16th February, 1937, by the Committee 
to the effect that the Agreement should be extended as 
from midnight the 20th to 21st February, 1937, to cover the 
recruitment in, the transit through, or the departure from, 
their respective countries of persons of non-Spanish 
nationality proposmg to proceed to Spain, Spanish 
Possessions, or the Spanish Zone of Morocco for the pur- 
pose of taking part in the present conflict, and 
(2) Having deemed it expedient to establish a system of 
observation round the frontiers of Spam, the Spanish 
Possessions, and the Spanish Zone of Morocco for the 
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purpose of ascertaining whether the Agreement is being 
observed, and 

(3) His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
having accepted an invitation by the Portuguese Govern- 
ment to observe the carrying out of the Agreement m 
Portugal, and for this purpose to appoint British observers 
to be attached to His Majesty’s Embassy in Lisbon, and 

(4) His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
havmg informed the Committee that they are satisfied that 
the agreement reached between them and the Protuguese 
Government as a result of this invitation is fully adequate 
from every point of view to enable His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to discharge the responsibilities which they have 
agreed to assume, and that they will communicate to the 
International Committee any information which may be 
reported to them by His Majesty’s Ambassador at Lisbon 
regarding infringements of the Non-Intervention Agree- 
ment, and 

(5) the Committee being fully confident in the discharge 
by His Majesty’s Government in the United Kmgdom of 
these responsibilities in regard to the Portuguese fron- 
tiers, in collaboration with the Portuguese Government, 
agrees on behalf of the Governments represented thereon, 
that the system of observation on the Franco-Spanish 
frontier, the frontier between Spam and Gibraltar, and 
the maritime frontiers of Spam, the Spanish Possessions, 
and the Spanish Zone in Morocco, shall be carried out 
in the manner indicated in the Annex attached hereto 
unless otherwise amended or determined 

ANNEX 

I The Oiganization of the System of Observation 

Establishment of the ‘International Board for Non-Intervention 

in Spain' 

1 The system of observation will be administered on 
behalf of the participating Governments by a Board to be 
known as the Tnternationat Board for Non-Intervention in 
Spain’, and hereinafter referred to as the Board, consisting of 
a Chairman to be appointed by the International Committee, 
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and of five members nominated by tbe Representatives of 
the Governments of the United Kingdom, France, Germany, 
Italy, and the USSR 

The functions of the Board 

2 The Board wdl have power to decide all questions 
relating to the administration of the scheme, but it will be 
the duty of the Board to submit all matters raising questions 
of principle to the International Committee for decision by 
that body on behalf of the participatmg Governments 

The duties and rights of officers commanding vessels taking 

part in the scheme 

37 The Governments which are parties to the Non- 
Intervention Agreement will take such steps as are neces- 
sary to confer upon the officers in command of the naval 
vessels engaged m naval observation the right, within the 
area laid down m paragraph 32 above 

(a) To verify the identity of any ship, havmg the nght to 
fly the flag of any of the participating countries that 
may be thought to be proceeding towards any port 
in Spam or in the Spanish Dependencies, and for this 
purpose, when necessary, to order such ships to stop, 
to board them and to examine their certificates of 
registry and clearance documents, and to ascertam 
whether there are Observing Officers on board, 

(b) to ascertam whether the ship has called at one of 
the Observation Ports enumerated m paragraph 12 
above, and has taken on board Observing Officers, 
or has been furnished with a document by the 
Administrator or Deputy Adnunistrator m charge 
of an Observation Port, certifying that the vessel 
had called at the port m accordance with paragraph 
20 (c) above, 

(c) if and when a special plan has been submitted to, 
and approved by, the International Committee, to 
establish focal areas in the approaches to each zone, 
and to require all ships havmg the nght to fly the flag 
of any of the participating countnes to pass through 
the areas so established, when entenni> the zone 
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38 No right of search will be accorded to the naval 
vessels engaged in naval observation, but whenever a ship 
fails to comply with the instructions of a naval vessel 
engaged in naval observation, given in accordance with 
the provisions laid down in paragraph 37 above, or when- 
ever the ofiicer m command of a naval vessel ascertams 
that the master of a ship has not comphed with the 
procedure laid down in paragraph 12 above, or has 
improperly flown the special pennant referred to in para- 
graph 33 above, he will draw the attention of the master 
to his obligations under the Non-Intervention Agreement 
to which the Government of his country is a party, and 
will pomt out that he would therefore be committing an 
offence against the laws of his own country unless he 
submits to observation before reaching a Spanish port. 
Non-compliance by a particular ship with the procedure 
here laid down will be regarded as puma facie evidence 
that the ship has committeed a breach of the Non-Inter- 
vention Agreement, and will entail the consequences indi- 
cated in paragraph 39 below 

39 In the circumstances outlined in paragraph 38 
above, the ofiicer m command of the naval vessels will 
submit a report to his Government, so that that Govern- 
ment may report the matter both to the International 
Committee and to the Government of the country to 
which the vessel in question belongs, in order that legal 
proceedings can be taken in the courts of that country. 
Any necessary evidence of the officers or crew of the naval 
vessel or of the Administrators and Deputy Administra- 
tors or their subordmate staff will, wherever possible, be 
taken upon commission in the method prescribed in the 
country concerned, in order to avoid the necessity of these 
witnesses having to proceed to the country in which the 
trial takes place. 

Reports to be submitted by participating Governments in 

certain cases 

40 In the event of the master of any ship having the 
riNit to fly the fla<» of any of the countries which are 
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parties to the Non-Intervention Agreement, being de- 
tected by a naval vessel engaged in naval observation, 
while attempting to commit a breach of the Non-Inter- 
vention Agreement in the manner indicated in paragraph 
39 above, the Government of the country in which the 
ship so detected is registered will submit a full report to 
the International Committee regardmg the circumstances 
of the case and, later, regarding the legal or other penalties 
inflicted upon the owner or master of the ship in question 
as the case may be 

6 . The ‘Bilbao Blockade'' House of Commons 
Debate, April 14 , 1937 
Mr Attlee 1 beg to move, 

‘That this House, taking note of the statement of the 
Pnme Minister on the situation at Bilbao, deplores the 
failure of His Majesty's Government to give protection 
to British merchant ships on their lawful occasions.’ 

We are movmg this Motion because of the action of 
the Government in warning Bntish ships that they should 
not enter the port of Bilbao, and that if they do so the 
Government cannot protect them We hold that this 
action IS a surrender of the rights which this country has 
always maintamed on behalf of our shipping, and is an 
acquiescence in a grave breach of international law Let 
the House consider what are the facts of the situation 
The Government m control at Bilbao and of the terri- 
torial waters around Bilbao is part of the constitutional 
Government of Spam, and that Government has all the 
rights of a sovereign State Those rights we have always 
mamtained His Majesty’s Government, in agreement 
with other Powers, have taken upon themselves, in the 
interest, they say, of mamtaining peace, to shorten and 
abrogate those rights by the Non-Intervention Agree- 
ment, and in pursuance of that Agreement they have for- 
bidden our nationals to take arms and munitions to 
Spam They are now considering putting into force a 
special oreanization to enforce that prohibition They 
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have also declared against sending volunteers to Spain, 
but they have not forbidden the nationals of this country 
or the masters of British ships to take food for the women 
and children of Spam They have not forbidden us to 
trade with Spain, and our ships are free to go to any 
Spanish port to trade, provided they are not carrymg 
mumtions or volunteers 

On the other hand, what are the forces of General 
Franco’ Those forces have no status whatever in inter- 
national law They are rebels against the government of 
their country We have not recognized them as belliger- 
ents They have no rights as belligerents, and I trust that 
they wdl never be given any rights as belligerents. The 
Prime Minister said on Monday that the Government 
cannot recognize or concede belligerent rights Even if 
they were belligerents, no blockade of Bilbao has been 
declared To declare a blockade there must be a formal 
declaration and prize courts must be set up, before which 
ships infringing the blockade may be brought If a block- 
ade has been declared, it must be effective, and, even if 
the blockade is effective, there is no right whatever in 
international law to sink neutral ships at sight. I under- 
stand that IS the position m international law. What 
happened’ A British ship on its lawful busmess was 
turned back by a rebel ship to St Jean de Luz 

On Sunday the Cabmet met, the British Government 
met, the Government of the greatest maritime country m 
the world, the Government of the country which keeps 
a great Fleet for the express purpose of protectmg British 
shipping The issue, as I see it, was simple British ships 
proceeding on their lawful occasions had been turned 
back by rebels Are we to protect them’ Or are we to 
acquiesce’ There is no question of starting a world war; 
there is no question of trouble with a great foreign Power. 
The threat comes from the rebels, whose principal land 
forces are on the run — rebels who have no great naval 
strength That is the position The Prime Minister comes 
down to the House and makes a firm declaration that we 
cannot tolerate any interference with British shipping at 
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sea The White Ensign is hoisted and then the White Flag 
IS run up British ships are warned that the Government 
cannot protect them They are to all intents and purposes 
told that they must not go to Bilbao General Franco 
may not be able to make an effective blockade, but the 
British Government will oblige him by doing so 
That IS a very friendly action to General Franco, and 
It IS interesting to see what his response is General 
Franco promptly sends out by radio a message that any 
British ship found in Spamsh territorial waters will be 
seized or sunk That does not seem to have provoked any 
response at all from the British Government But the 
action of the British Government has provoked a very 
wide reaction throughout the world There was wide- 
spread amazement that this country should step down 
from the position that it has always taken with regard to 
the right of vessels at sea, and there is widespread sus- 
picion that the British Government which is prepared to 
take action of that kind must be backing General Franco 
The Prime Minister gave his reasons The reasons were, 
fear of aircraft and fear of mines We are apparently to 
acquiesce in the laying of mines before a port of the 
Government of Spain This country has always protested 
against the indiscriminate laying of mines to the danger 
of neutral shippmg. We have always asserted the prm- 
ciple of international law that it is torbidden to lay mines, 
whether withm or without temtonal waters 
The question is, on what evidence are the Government 
acting as to the laymg of mmes’ It is curious that the 
Prune Minister seems to have such very precise informa- 
tion on the point, because the Government never know 
anything about the Spanish situation. If I had suggested 
m the early part of the week that General Franco was 
recklessly laying mines that might destroy neutral ship- 
pmg, the Under-Secretary of State would have told me 
that I must not believe everything I see m the Press I 
want to know, I want to have a clear answer'^ What is 
the information that the Government have and what is 
thf* <!oiirp“ of th"! inforir'’tion^ it corf'" from thr “ 
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cunous people, our own consular agents, who seem so 
silent on the question of Italian troops landing'' Does it 
come from British ships'' We can never get any informa- 
tion when the Foreign Secretary answers questions in this 
House, the Government always knows nothing But on 
this pouit they seem to know all about it , they tell us what 
really happened, they say that Bilbao is in close proximity 
to the war zone, and there is a constant risk to shipping 
from the bombing of aircraft, and that the laying ol mines 
by both sides in the approaches to Bilbao is now a grave 
risk to any ship seeking to enter the harbour unless mine 
sweeping is first carried out m Spanish territorial waters 

I hope that whoever replies for the Government will 
tell us when the state of affairs began and how long it has 
continued, because I have a statement here that is in 
entire contradiction I propose to read it to the House 
It comes from Senor Jose Antonio de Aquirre, who is the 
President of the Basque Republic, part of the Spanish 
Republic He makes some very categorical statements I 
hope that whoever replies for the Government will not 
evade these questions but will answer them, and will give 
us chapter and verse if these statements are demed Tlus 
IS the statement 

The Basque Government, fighting for democracy and 
Basque liberty — 

I suppose that even the friends of Fascism below the 
Gangway opposite will not suggest that the Cathohc 
Basques are Red Communists — 

is compelled to draw your attention to the following facts of 
interest in the forthcoming Debate m the House of Commons • 
No foreign or Spanish ship has ever been detained or fired 
upon in Basque territorial waters 

If that IS wrong, perhaps the right hon Gentleman will 
give us the names of the ships that have been fired upon. 

There are no mines laid either by the enemies or by us 
m the entrance or exit of the Port of Bilbao In the first 
fortnight of April there have been 26 inward, including six 
Bntish, "nd 32 outward sailini»s m the Port of Bilbao, 
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including six Bcitisli, all without molestation or diSicuIty in 
our territorial waters 

I have here a hst of those ships and a list of the Spanish 
ships There are 1 9 of them, mostly coastal vessels coming 
from Santander, and here are the names of the British 
vessels Blackhill, Oakgrove, Mostyn, Thorpehall, Brmck- 
burn, and Olavtis 

Every night armed trawlers, aided by powerful searchhghts 
from the shore, keep watch over the Port of Bilbao It is 
enough to demonstrate the efficiency of this service to state 
that throughout the civil war no commercial vessel has been 
mined in our port or terntonal waters Powerful coastal 
batteries keep units of the rebel fleet over IS miles from the 
shore, aided by our destroyers and submarines Even to-day, 
13th April, several ships, including a British ship, the Olavits, 
have left the Port of Bilbao without molestation 

This IS a port where the danger of mines is so great that 
ships cannot possibly move at all 

Guaranteeing, as we do, the safety of British ships within our 
own waters, farced to assume that if they are unwilling to 
enter the Port of Bilbao it is due to the inability of the British 
Fleet to protect them on the high seas The Basques, there- 
fore, appeal to your sense of justice and fair play — 

they are appealing to the Bntish nation — 

to lay these facts before the House of Commons Do not for- 
get that Basque shipping worked for Great Britain through- 
out the difficult days of the Great War when the danger that 
existed was real. I am sure that the Basques can depend upon 
your right spirit of justice and friendship, to a country as 
ours, small but democratic and independent 

I have also seen a member of the Basque Government and 
questioned him, and he confirms that statement We want 
to know from whence comes the British Government’s 
information Are they simply acting on what the insur- 
gents have told them’ Because that is a very simple way. 
It IS what IS called blockade on the cheap Any country 
has only to inform the British Government that it pro- 
poses to sow a few mines and the British Fleet will oo 
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down and do the blockading for them I want to know 
when this information came Suppose that it is really 
true, what is the danger and what is the way to meet it’ 
Obviously if the Basque Government are laying these 
mines they know the way in and out I do not suppose 
that the British Government suggest that the Basques are 
laymg mines in order to stop neutral ships coming m with 
food Therefore, I never qmte saw the pomt of saying that 
mines were being laid by both sides, unless it was to 
suggest that the Basque Government, who are in urgent 
need of supphes, were sowing the seas with mmes every- 
where, without knowing where they were 
Can nothing be done’ Must we acquiesce? Norway 
apparently can act, Norway is sending a mine-sweeper. 
Why cannot we send one’ Our warships have paravanes 
Could they not protect our vessels’ Is it suggested that 
they could not go because they could not enter territorial 
waters’ Has any suggestion been made to the Basque 
Government’ I wonder whether the British Government 
would take just this attitude if these things were done by 
any one else but General Franco Remember these things 
have happened before Let me refer the House to the case 
of the Huascar, the Peruvian ironclad, m 1877 There you 
had the revolt of a Peruvian vessel against the Peruvian 
Government, and it seized a British ship and took coal 
from It It was engaged by vessels of the Bntish Fleet 
It was so close to the Peruvian coast that the Bntish ships 
had to withhold fire for fear of hittmg the Peruvian town 
of Ylo Failing to sink the Hiiaicar, the British admiral 
dispatched a torpedo boat to attack the Huascar when she 
was actually inside the Peruvian port of Iquique It was 
only the surrender of the Huascai which prevented actual 
firing right up close to the coast 
The Government of that day thought it was perfectly 
right in protecting a British vessel, even withm territorial 
waters There are other precedents even later than that 
The German steamer Kamerun was stopped on the high 
seas by the Spanish Government and the German Govern- 
ment instructed their commander to use force if necessary. 
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I suppose that the British Government would have in- 
structed the ship to go to St Jean de Luz. Would the 
British Government have stood this action if it had been 
done by the Spanish Government? What is the explana- 
tion’ Are the Government pro-Franco’ We must re- 
member that the First Lord of the Admiralty is the man 
who trailed the honour of this country in the dust over 
Abyssinia. The action taken now seems to be very remark- 
able We have sent the Hood there What for’ I never 
quite know why we keep a Navy to-day, and if so why 
send It anywhere Why does the First Lord send the Hood 
there’ Is it because it flies the flag’ If so, which flag’ 
The fact is that aSairs m Spain are in a critical position 
To support Franco — and the right hon Gentleman’s 
answer was nothing but support for Franco — ^is to encour- 
age Signor Mussolini in his aggression I think that 
Signor Mussolini is doubtful as to whether he should not 
cut his losses and get out There is the possibility of 
having volunteers withdrawn on both sides, and if they 
were so withdrawn, the civil war would end very soon 
Consequently, the right hon Gentleman’s policy is to try 
to get the volunteers on both sides withdrawn as soon as 
possible. The results of the Government’s action, how- 
ever, will be to encourage interference The British 
Government are always on the side of the advocates of 
force and always against international law 
The position is that this brave people, the Basques, who 
are old friends of ours, are fighting for their hberty. The 
Pnme Minister talks a great deal about the great fight that 
IS going on for democracy In this fight, what is he doing 
on behalf of democracy’ In that conflict of rival ’isms 
which IS dividing up the world, no one suggests that the 
Basques stand for Commumsm, but everybody knows 
what General Franco stands for The Basques stand for 
democracy. The land attack of General Franco is failing 
in that area, and his hopes depend on starving the women 
and children — and the British Government are going to 
help I wonder whether hon Members are proud of the 
record of the Government The Government pledoed 
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themselves to help the Abyssinians, but they left them to 
be massacred It is now openly confessed and boasted by 
the chief agent, General De Bono, that the whole of the 
attack on Abyssinia was planned long before it was carried 
out. The conquest of the liberties of the Spanish people 
was planned long before Franco’s revolt There is plenty 
of evidence of the intrigues of the Fascist Powers 

Are we going to sit by and help in the murder of another 
free people’ Are we going to help by the same modem 
and up-to-date method, the killing of women and children 
— m one case by poison gas and m another case by starva- 
tion’ The Government have no right to put British sailors 
under this humiliation. They are asking British sailors to 
stand by and watch while men, women, and children are 
starved to death, with the Government preventing those 
who would go to help them We move this Motion 
because we feel that this action of the Government is 
worthy of the greatest condemnation by the House, with 
all Its traditions of liberty 

Sir a. Sinclair. The right hon Gentleman issued a 
challenge to those who sit on this side of the House I can 
only answer for myself and my friends But he said that 
the right hon Gentleman who spoke first did not make 
his position clear, and he asked Do we accept or reject 
the prmciple of non-mtervention — ^“to refram from all 
mterference direct or indirect in the mternal affairs of 
Spam ’ ’ I answer that challenge directly I have stood for 
the principle of non-intervention all along in this dispute, 
and I make that my point of departure in the observations 
which 1 have to offer to the House this afternoon I am 
an impenitent supporter of the policy of non-intervention 
More than that, I am a patient supporter. I have realized 
all along the difficulties of the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs I never expected that this pohcy could 
be made thoroughly effective all round within the space 
of two or three weeks Indeed, after the N on-Intervention 
Agreement was signed on 28th August I waited, not two or 
three weeks but months before I uttered a word of com- 
plamt. At last on 20th February we eot the agreement 
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for the prohibition of volunteers going to Spam, and the 
agreement to the observation scheme. That observation 
scheme was to come into operation on 6th March It 
was postponed to 13th March, then to some date at the 
end of March and then to a fortnight after that Now we 
are told that it is to come into operation some time next 
week. 

We have waited seven or eight months for non-mter- 
vention to be made a reahty, and as recently as three 
weeks ago Italian troops, we are told, were landmg in 
Spain The policy of non-intervention has not yet stopped 
Itahan and German intervention m Spam It has com- 
pletely stopped any interference on the part of France or 
Bntam in Spanish affairs, but it has not yet stopped con- 
tmued interference by Italy and Germany, yet it has m- 
volved the withdrawal by France and this country of the 
nghts which belong to the Spanish Government of pur- 
chasing in those countries the military supplies which they 
require to carry on their struggle I think it was right m 
all the circumstances to withdraw those nghts I am not 
blaming the Government for domg it, but I say we have 
called upon the Spanish Government to pay that price for 
non-intervention, and in fact have not yet succeeded in 
makmg non-intervention effective 

Now what IS the next step that is being taken'' Is it 
action to make non-intervention effective as against Ger- 
many and Italy'' Not at all It is a further encroachment 
on the rights of the Basque Government They are now 
not only to be prevented from buying arms and munitions, 
and from getting recruits to fight in their armies, but they 
are to be denied their nghts to get dehvery of the food- 
stuffs for which they have paid, and which they require 
for their civihan population 

This IS not non-mtervention It is not refraimng, as the 
nght hon Gentleman said was the pohcy of the Govern- 
ment, from direct or indirect interference in the internal 
affairs of Spain If we were to refrain from direct or 
mdirect interference in the situation which has arisen m 
the Basque country we should allow the Basque people 
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to receive the goods which they have bought, which they 
have a right to receive in British ships, and which they 
need for the feeding of their civilian population If we 
deny that right, then, indeed, we are interfering in the 
rebellion in Spam If we accord that right, we are domg 
only what is legitimate. The action of the Government m 
advismg ships not to go to Bilbao is, in fact, mtervention 
in the internal affairs of Spain The right hon Gentleman 
justifies that on the ground that the entrance to the har- 
bour of Bilbao IS blocked with mines, and is exposed to 
attack from the air [An Hon Member ‘So was Zee- 
brugge ’] In regard to the aircraft, Bilbao is twenty miles 
from the front line, and General Mola’s aircraft are very 
fully occupied with military objectives , therefore, to repre- 
sent the harbour of Bilbao as being under a ceaseless hail 
of bombs IS a ludicrous distortion of the real picture 

I come to the question of mines The right hon Gentle- 
man has told us that information about the mines has 
been received by the commander of the Blanche Did this 
officer visit Bilbao’ How did he get his information’ Did 
his information refer to the water within the three-mile 
hmit or to the high seas’ Does he mean that there are 
mmes beyond the three-mile limit or inside the three-mile 
limit’ The right hon Gentleman further told us that the 
commander of the Blanche issued this order to the food 
ships. ‘Ships are not to go into any port in the hands of 
the Spanish Government on the north coast of Spain ’ It 
was only to ports in the hands of the Spanish Government 
on the north coast of Spam that they were forbidden 
to go 

Vice-Admiral Taylor Is the right hon Gentleman 
criticizing the action taken by the captain of the Blanche? 
[An Hon Member ‘Why not’’] If he is doing so, I 
suggest that the right hon Gentleman is putting to the 
House the point that the captain of the Blanche was taking 
sides in this dispute in favour of General Franco 

Sir a Sinclair I am criticizing this order The cap- 
tain of the Blanche is a servant of the Government, and 
the Govemment wiH rn doubt defend the order. It Will 
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be for the Secretary of State for Foreign Atfairs to defend 
It I am not attacking the man, but I am asking what the 
order meant For all I know, his order was m accordance 
with instructions he receiv^ I am only quoting the 
order It will be m accordance with instructions he 
received from the Government He may have consulted 
the Government before he issued the order to the food 
ships I am entitled, as a Member of this House, to criti- 
cize an order which is given, and if my criticism is un- 
founded It will be dealt with by the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs when he replies, and I do criticize it The 
right hon Gentleman told us that there is a report givmg 
in some detail the position of the mines I would like to 
know what that report is It is, of course, impossible for 
the Home Secretary to go mto the full details of a report 
covering some scores of miles of coast, but may we see 
that report’ Can it be lodged, so that we can see what 
information it actually was that the commander of the 
Blanche obtained 

Now we come to the instruction given by the Board of 
Trade, which superseded the order of the commander of 
the Blanche The instruction of the Board of Trade was 
that His Majesty’s Government did not want British ships 
to proceed to ports in Basque territory, but to remain at 
St Jean de Luz and to await further instructions Have 
the ships had those further mstructions yet’ If they have 
had them, will the right hon Gentleman tell us what 
further instructions were sent to those ships’ Meanwhile, 
I want to have very particularly from the right hon 
Gentleman when he replies an answer to these questions. 
Is protection on the high seas withdrawn from those 
ships, or are those ships to be protected if they go to 
Bilbao’ Suppose, in spite of the Board of Trade’s instruc- 
tion, the ships decide that they will take the risk and that 
they will carry their foodstuffs to Bilbao, will they be 
escorted and protected up to the three-mile limit’ Will 
those ships then have to take the risk of the mines’ If 
there are mines on the high seas, will those mines be 
swept up, or are we to be told that sweeping up mmes in 
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the path of peaceful ships on the high seas is intervention 
in the internal agairs of Spain’ I hope that the right hon. 
Gentleman will give clear answers to my questions 

We were told by the Prime Minister that His Majesty’s 
Government do not recogmze the blockade of the Basque 
coast; so far as British shippmg is concerned the Govern- 
ment have mstituted a blockade They say ‘We will not 
tolerate any interference by General Franco with British 
ships which are trying to get to ports of the Spanish 
Government’, and they prevent any interference with 
those ships by preventing the ships from going anywhere 
near the ports 

The right hon Gentleman who spoke from the Front 
Opposition Bench referred to the Kamerim case, there was 
also the Palos, in December, the German ship which was 
cartymg arms, which was captured by the Basque Govern- 
ment and taken into Bilbao It was captured inside terri- 
torial waters and found to be carrying arms The German 
Government sent a cruiser, which turned its guns upon 
Bilbao. The Basque Government kept the arms and they 
kept as prisoner a Spamsh passenger who was on board. 
He was alleged to be a spy They returned the Palos to 
the German Government The German Government 
were not satisfied They shelled one Spanish cargo ship 
till It ran aground, they captured two other Spanish ships 
and they handed them over bag and baggage to the insur- 
gent forces. That was the answer of the German Govern- 
ment to mterference with their shipping and, as we know, 
mterference with their shipping ceased Cannot we secure 
as much freedom for our ships — [Intel / uption] [An Hon. 
Member ‘War ’] ‘War’, says an hon Gentleman, but 
that applied as well to the German Government We do 
not accept that, we have only to do what the German 
Government are willing to do, and that is to secure a 
peaceful passage for our ships 

Mr Thorne. The Navy dares not 

Sir a Sinclair I do not say that the Navy does not 
dare, but that the Government dare not use the Navy. 
The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs said in his 

458 , 
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speech that the one reason why he attached so much im- 
portance to the policy of non-intervention was the co- 
operation of the French Government He said ‘We are, 
m common with M Blum, upholding a policy of non- 
mtervention ’ Is this action being taken in common with 
M Blum’ Have the French Government been consulted’ 
The Pans correspondent of the Manchester Guardian — 
[Hon Members ‘Oh’] As a matter of fact, on matters of 
French Government policy and on the views and intentions 
of the French Government there are few correspondents 
as well informed as the Paris correspondent of the Man- 
chester Guardian No one can possibly contradict that 

Mr Denville What about their Spanish attitude’ 

Sir a Sinclair It is not a question of views but of 
news Their correspondent is in Pans to get news, and it 
is not unnatural that the Pans correspondent of that 
newspaper should be in a position to get news about the 
attitude of the French Government The Pans correspon- 
dent of the Manchester Guaidtan says that the decision of 
His Majesty’s Government has created a feeling border- 
ing on consternation in French Government circles On 
the other hand, the Germans and Italians are jubilant 
They hail it as a clear sign of weakness Senator Farinachi, 
who IS a member of the Grand Council of the Fascist 
party in Italy and one of the leading statesmen of Italy 
at the present time, declares 

The British Government met urgently, with the intention 
of raising a loud voice against whoever dates to impose any 
limitation on the Union Jack. Instead, they had to admit 
that Britain could not defend her own craft m Spanish waters 

That IS the impression which has been made upon Italy 
This IS Abyssinia all over again, retreating step by step in 
the face of the threats of the dictators 

Speaking at Leicester last Saturday, the Foreign Secre- 
tary said that we need not fear the result of this war, that 
if General Franco won with his Italian and German allies, 
the Spanish people would turn the invaders out He said 
that there were 24,000,000 reasons why Italian and 
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German domination would never be allowed m Spam So, 
after the civil war, we are to witness a war lasting, I sup- 
pose, another two or three years, to turn the German and 
Itahan invaders out of Spam That will take a little time. 
After all, it is not a case of the whole of the Spamsh people 
being reumted after this war If General Franco wms, he 
will be very grateful to his Italian and German allies, and 
he will be very much under their influence — use a mode- 
rate word — ^for several years, for those very years which. 
Signor Mussolini said in a famous speech, would be 
cntical years in the future of European history, from 1935 
to 1940 During those years, if Italy is in occupation of 
the Balearic Islands, as she is now of two of them, as weH 
as of territory opposite the straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, in 
the Red Sea to the east of the Mediterranean, that will be 
a very serious position for the Bntish Empire, and for 
those countries who are loyal to the League of Nations 

General Franco is so delighted and encouraged by the 
Government’s action, that, as the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion pointed out, his response is to sow mines round 810 
miles of the Spanish coast I ask the nght hon. Gentle- 
man to make it clear whether, before he embarked upon 
a pohcy which might have fateful results, not only in the 
struggle now proceeding in Spam but m the still more 
doubtful future which lies ahead for Europe, he con- 
sulted the French Government to secure that co-operation 
to which the Home Secretary attached such importance 
m his opening speech 

The Government’s decision is going to be cntical for 
this struggle in Spam The Times says to-day that for four 
months Bilbao has been within a month of real famine 
There is an influx of refugees from Durango, which has 
been so horribly bombed, there are 400,000 people 
crowded into the town of Bilbao, and the average amount 
of rations given to each inhabitant, including nursmg 
mothers, is valued at 2d a day by The Times correspon- 
dent in Bilbao ‘Seagulls’, he says ‘are regarded as a 
delicacy ’ The price of cats is soaring Negotiations are 
apparently beine undertaken for the transport of some of 
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these refugees by sea to safety ‘Meanwhile’, he says, 
‘they require food ’ Why cannot they have this food'> 
Vessels carrying iron ore are moving to and fro, fifty- 
eight ships, as we have heard from the telegram which the 
Leader of the Opposition read out, have passed to and 
fro m the last fortnight Within the last day or two some 
ships, meluding the Olavus, have passed out of Bilbao, 
since this report was made by the commander of the 
Blanche Why cannot these food ships be allowed m to 
convey the food which the hungry civilian population of 
Bilbao so greatly need'' 

The Foreign Secretary made one very remarkable 
revelation to-day He said that for two months these 
mines had 'oeen outside Bilbao For two months this 
shipping has been going to and fro without molestation, 
without the loss of a single commercial vessel It is true 
that It IS unsafe for warships to go, because their draught 
IS so much greater, but the Foreign Office itself, only a 
week or ten days ago, advised my hon Friend the Mem- 
ber for West Cumberland (Mr W Roberts), who wanted 
to get a ship with some supplies for refugees into Bilbao, 
that those supplies could not be sent in a destroyer because 
of mines, but they told him to send them in a commercial 
ship, and it would be all right Why cannot these com- 
mercial ships go with the food that is so urgently needed’ 
General Mola is attacking the Basques now. He has been 
thrown back, his attacks have been beaten off, but he is 
sitting down to starve them out That is the situation, 
and, if he succeeds, 50,000 men will be released for fight- 
mg on other fronts What does the right hon Gentleman 
regard as non-intervention in those circumstances’ He 
regards as non-intervention the act of refusing to allow 
the Basques to get hold of the food for which they have 
paid, thus greatly forwarding the designs of General 
Mola, which are to reduce Bilbao by starvation 

The Foreign Secretary said on Monday at Liverpool, 
referring to the meetings of the Little Entente, that they 
added wisely to their communique 

This spirit of conciliation is not a sign of weakness, and 
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all the three States are at all times ready to defend their 
national rights 

If It IS wisdom for the Little Entente to be prepared to 
defend their national rights — ^such small States, faced with 
powerful neighbours — surely it is also wisdom for the 
British Empire, faced with these Itahan encroachments at 
both ends of the Mediterranean, to insist on the right of 
our ships to pass freely on the seas of the world That is 
a right which we certamly ought to defend, and, if we do 
not defend that right against General Franco, we shall 
only encourage other encroachments The nght hon. 
Gentleman went on to say that in the Spanish conflict the 
Government had been guided by the principle of live and 
let live How do they apply that to the situabon in the 
Basque territory now? They are a brave, hardy, God- 
fearmg race of fishermen and peasants, these Basques 
They helped us in the War They got food and raw 
materials through to us m Basque ships when, as the 
President of the Basque Government has said, the danger 
was real They lost thirty ships in domg it And now the 
gratitude of a cowardly Government is to stop those 
supplies which they need m the cnsis of their fate ‘ Live 
and let live, ’ says the right hon Gentleman. As far as the 
Basque people are concerned, it is ‘Live and let die’, 
because that is what is going to happen to the civilian 
population if they do not get the food which they need 
to maintain life 

In conclusion, 1 want to put four questions to the nght 
hon Gentleman The fiist is What do the Government 
propose to do to relieve tius situation’ Do they propose 
to evacuate the civilian refugees who are now in Bilbao’ 
The Times hints that they do, but, if ships can go m to 
evacuate the refugees, why cannot food ships go in too? 
My second question is- If the protest against mine-laymg 
IS Ignored or rejected, will the Government then take 
action to ensure free passage for British ships’ The fourth 
IS' Will they escort, up to the three-mile limit, Bntish ships 
which ate willing to take the risk of entering the harbour? 
Fmally, if the observation scheme is not in operation, as 
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the Tight hon Gentleman said he hoped it would be, at 
the beginning of next week, will the Government be pre- 
pared to co-operate with the French Government m 
makmg non-intervention a reahty by the use of the French 
Navy and the Bntish Navy, as the French Government 
have been proposmg, accor^g to The Times Pans corre- 
spondent — 

Mr Eden No 

Sir a Sinclair* At any rate, they have discussed it. 
The Times correspondent said that it had been discussed, 
and they were prepared to consider the use of the French 
Navy and the British Navy to make non-intervention a 
reahty. So far, intervention by Germany and Italy has 
been permitted, and non-intervention has resulted only in 
the infringement of the commercial nghts of the Spamsh 
Government 

We do not ask the Government to interfere m the situa- 
tion in Spam We do not even ask the Government to 
restore to the Spamsh Government the ordinary rights of 
commercial mtercourse of which it has been deprived by 
the Non-Intervention Agreement, if all other Govern- 
ments are now prepared to observe that agreement We 
do not ask the Government to interfere with any other 
Power which is carrying on peaceful mtercourse with any 
part of Spam, or which is observing its undertakings under 
the Non-Intervention Agreements of 28th August and 
20th February last But we do ask the Government to 
declare that intervention m Spam must stop, that the Non- 
Intervention Agreements must be scrupulously observed 
by all parties, that there must be no further encroach- 
ments upon the rights of commercial intercourse which 
still remain to the Spanish and Basque Governments 
under those agreements, and we ask them to co-operate 
with the French Government m any measures which may 
be necessary to make that declaration effective We ask 
them to go one step farther Ever smce 1 first spoke on 
this subject I have begged the Government to take an 
early opportunity for mediation The task of the peace- 
maker IS proverbially hard, but our very position of 
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detachment imposes it upon us If there must be inter- 
vention, let It be intervention for peace, and, m working 
together for peace in Spain, the nations of Europe may 
perhaps hnd a way to establish peace in the world on a 
more enduring foundation 

Mr Eden The hon Member for Derby (Mr Noel- 
Baker) has certain advantages which I have not He is a 
student, I believe, of international law, though I am afraid 
I shall have to show the House that his studies have not 
been altogether correctly directed The hon Gentleman 
complained that the Goiernment’s foreign policy m 
respect of Spam lacked luminous clarity Listening to the 
hon Gentleman many of us must have felt that the indict- 
ment which he had to present lacked lummous clarity. He 
explamed at great length, for instance, that there were no 
mines anywhere near Bilbao, and as there were no mines 
the Basque mine-sweepers were kept busy sweeping them 
up He went on to say that we were exaggerating the 
dangers of mines upon the high seas, and then asked 
whether we had sent British mme-sweepers to sweep them 
up. 1 truly believe that much of this Debate is founded 
upon misapprehension I regard my right hon Enend 
the Home Secretary as a master of exposition, and I hope 
I may be allowed to say without undue criticism that 1 
truly believe that if hon Members opposite had not inter- 
rupted his speech so much the hon Gentleman who has 
just spoken for the Opposition would not have had to 
repeat questions which had already been answered This 
question is far more important than the Vote of Censure, 
and I shall do my best in the time available to try to make 
plain to all sections of the House what is the Govern- 
ment’s pohcy, what are our responsibihties, and how we 
propose to discharge them 

The hon Gentleman said that the most effective part of 
the speech of the Home Secretary was that m which he 
spoke of the parallel between what is happening in Bilbao 
and what happened in the Morocco case m the autumn 
I am dealing with this point only to clear up that differ- 
ence, which will not affect my mam argument He said 
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that this was not a true parallel because there was then 
no blockade, but the hon Gentleman was mistaken I 
have here a telegram which recorded a decision of the 
Spanish Government m August of last year, when the 
boot was on the other leg 

The Ministry of State informs me that Spanish ports in the 
hands of the rebels, Melilla, Ceuta, the ports in the Spanish 
zone of Morocco, the Balearic and Canary Islands have been 
declared to be in the war zone and consequently it is not 
possible for Spanish warships to allow merchant ships — 

not armed ships — 
to enter those ports 

I do not m the least protest against that declaration, which 
is a perfectly properform of blockade, but it must blockade 
all ships. The parallel is much closer than the hon Gentle- 
man thinks between what happened last year and the 
present position m Bilbao For instance, a decree was 
issued at the same time by the Spanish Government and 
one sentence of it ran’ 

Zones of Protectorate and Influence entrusted to Spam in 
Morocco and on the Western Coast of Africa will be con- 
sidered as war zones and, therefore, subject to blockade 

That was the situation which was then, rightly or wrongly, 
accepted 

I want to come to the mam charge of this Vote of Cen- 
sure As I listened to the greater part of the Debate I felt 
that the main charge was not so much what we had done 
or had not done in this business, but that the Opposition 
felt that we were generally poor-spirited in our conduct 
in the Spanish war, that the Bntish lion was decadent and 
that, in the last century, had we been faced with similar 
circumstances, the British Government would have 
adopted a very different line All that sounds very splen- 
did, and is no doubt extremely satisfying to an Opposition, 
but IS It truef I want the House to consider too for a 
moment the position of this Spanish civil war What did 
the British Government do in similar circumstances last 
century, when men were braver than we are to-dav"’ The 
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most important internal strife of the last century, was, of 
course, the American Civil War In that war we granted 
belhgerent rights to both sides It will have been famihar 
to iftost of us from our childhood that the granting of 
those belligerent rights resulted, among other things, in. 
the famous Alabama case 

The Leader of the Opposition spoke earlier to-day as 
though the Government had given something up in this 
case, in that they had agreed to non-intervention, putting 
themselves on the same footing as the insurgents Of 
course, they have not given anything up, because you can 
never grant belligerent rights to one side only, they must 
be granted to both sides if they are granted at all The 
hon Gentleman remarked that he thought that never 
in history had there been any question of grantmg bel- 
hgerent rights early in a dispute As a matter of fact, in the 
American Civil War we did grant belhgerent rights withm 
six weeks of the outbreak of the Civil War. 

Mr Noel-Baker The Government themselves declared 
a blockade, which, as all international lawyers will agree, 
compels them to grant belligerent rights to both sides. 

Me Eden We ourselves made, in pomt of fact, a 
declaration of neutrality out of which arose the granting 
of belligerent rights to both sides That is what we did in 
the American Civil War Of course, that does not stand 
alone, it is not the only example The hon Gentleman 
is probably familiar, 1 think, as I know somethmg of his 
associations in this respect, with the Greek rebeUion 
against Turkey in 1821-5 At that time also, belligerent 
rights were granted, and His Majesty’s Government 
voices this opinion, to which 1 would draw the attention 
of the House 

The character of belligerency was not so much a principle 
as a fact, that a certain degree of force and consistency 
acquired by any mass of population engaged in war entitled 
that population to be treated as a belligerent, and even if this 
title were questionable, rendered it the interest well under- 
stood of all civilized nations so to treat them 

At that time Canmng was Foreign Secretary of this 
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country, and Professor Phillips, in his History of Modern 
Europe, deals with this very interesting chapter of Greek 
independence He says — curiously enough 

As in the afiairs of Spain, so now his [Canning’s] attitude 
was frankly based upon the interest of England The in- 
terests of England, in his opinion, demanded peace The 
recognition of the belligerent character of the Greeks was 
necessitated by the impossibility of treating as pirates a 
population of a million souls, and of bringing within the 
bounds of civilized war a contest which had been marked at 
the outset, on both sides, by disgusting barbarities 

Those were both cases in which belligerent rights were 
granted A third, and perhaps, in a way, even more 
remarkable case, was the revolt of the Spanish American 
Colonies against the Spanish Government, from which 
resulted the establishment of the South American inde- 
pendent Republics as we know them to-day In that dis- 
pute we recognized the rights of the belligerent colonies 
long before we recognized them in any other way, and, 
when I heard the right hon Gentleman below the Gang- 
way speaking earlier this afternoon, I bethought me that 
he might well have remembered the enthusiasm shown 
by the Liberal party of that day for those new States 
across the Atlantic to whom we accorded belligerent 
nghts, though they were rebels against their own mother 
country 

What I wish to deduce from these three examples is that 
the natural thing, when a struggle has reached the large 
dimensions of the present war m Spain, would have been 
to recognize its belligerent character, and for States whose 
maritime interests are involved, as ours are, to grant 
belligerent rights to both sides That would have been the 
natural thing to do Recognition of belligerency is, of 
course, quite distmct from recognizing any one to whom 
you give that right as being the legitimate Government of 
the country It has nothing to do with it It is a concep- 
tion simply concerned with granting rights of belligerency 
which are of convenience to the donor as much as 
thev are to the recipients 1 will not go into the reasons. 
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but for a variety of reasons in the present dispute we are 
not granting belligerent rights What I want the House 
to appreciate is that, if we had followed the precedents 
which I have given, above all the precedent of the Amen- 
can civil war, and granted belligerent nghts to both sides, 
both sides would have had a perfect right to stop British 
ships engaged in attempting to break the blockade, and 
would have been entitled to do it even on the high seas, 
and the British ships concerned could not have expected 
and would not in those circumstances have been entitled 
to assistance from His Majesty’s Navy I repeat that that 
was the position during the American civil war and in the 
other instances that 1 have mentioned 

What would the Opposition have said if we had acted 
in this dispute as we acted in the American Civil War’’ 
Would they not have said, could they have found the 
necessary vocabulary, that we were far more cowardly 
even than they allege we are to-day, and would they not 
also have said that we were affording the insurgents far 
more assistance than they allege we are doing to-day’’ 
The Leader of the Opposition said we had given up rights 
which had never been given up before That is not true. 
If we had granted belligerent nghts, we should have 
granted to General Franco and to the Spanish Government, 
rights far in excess of anything that they enjoy at present. 

Mr Attlee' You are acquiescing in Ae sinking of 
British ships by mines without any warning 

Mr Eden On this occasion the Government have not 
gone as far in granting rights to the two parties as they did 
m the American Civil War What we have done on the 
other side is to lay down quite firmly certain principles of 
non-intervention 

I should like to reply to one or two remarks made by 
the right hon Baronet the Member for Caithness (Sir 
A. Sinclair) He made a powerful indictment of the 
Government but, as I hstened to his eloquence, I found 
it more and more difficult to understand wherein lay the 
divergence between his point of view and that of the 
Government I will see^ to meet the points that he made 
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but, frankly, I do not know in what he disagrees with our 
present position He did not ask us about warships in 
Spanish territorial waters Theconditions at Bilbao would 
not be safe for warships What he did ask — this is the 
same question that the hon Gentleman put to me just 
now — ^is, would we protect British ships on the high seas 
up to the three-mile limit, and he gave an example which 
I took down If one of our ships disregarded the warning 
that has been given, would it be protected if it were 
attacked before it reached the three-mile limit 2 The 
answer IS quite definitely ‘yes’. [Intei ruption ] That is 
one of the results of the absence of non-intervention 
earlier m the Debate My right hon Friend the Home 
Secretary dealt with that pomt If there is any doubt, I 
am glad to have the opportunity to make it clear 

Sm A Sinclair Even if they disobey Board of Trade 
mstructions'^ 

Mr Eden Naturally, we hope they will not disobey 
instructions, but if they do and they are on the high seas 
they are entitled to protection At the same time, we were 
bound to warn British ships of the dangers which we 
believe exist off the Bilbao coast and which we still believe, 
from our reports, do exist We cannot guarantee, in view 
of the conditions there, that those ships would be safe m 
the temtonal waters around Bilbao 

It IS alleged that we have been, perhaps, unnecessarily 
timorous m our warnmgs to these ships I think the 
Government would have incurred a very heavy responsi- 
bility if they had not given the warnmg which, on our 
information, we believe to be justified We have heard 
to-night a good deal of belittling about the bombing 
going on in that part of the world Just as I was gettmg 
up to speak I received a telegram from His Majesty’s 
Consul at Bilbao, and in the very first sentence of it he 
said that there had been daily bombing during the past 
fortnight, destroying the lines of communication and the 
suburbs of Bilbao on both sides of the river — aerodromes, 
factories, and so on. One does not want to exaggerate, 
but It was surelv the duty of the Government to make 
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these facts known to British shipping We have every 
reason to beheve that British shipping, so far from sharmg 
the objections of hon. Members opposite, fully appreciate 
and understand the action that we have taken My right 
hon. Fnend the President of the Board of Trade has to- 
night received the followmg telegram from the Ship- 
owners’ Parliamentary Committee 

It is important that you should be aware that the Board 
of Trade has from the commencement given the industry the 
fullest opportunity of mutual consultation on the steps that 
should be taken to protect British shipping, from the points 
of view of British shipping trade and employment, and safety 
of British seamen, and it has been satisfied from time to time 
that the Government was doing everything in its power to 
that end The industry is now considering carefully the 
present situation and will lay the result before the Govern- 
ment immediately Grateful if you will do everything in your 
power to avoid danger of giving Parliament or public impres- 
sion that industry is dissatisBed with what has been done 
hitherto 

The next question the right hon Gentleman asked me 
was What about mines outside territorial waters’ He 
did not ask that we should go inside territorial waters 
and sweep up mines, but he asks what is to happen out- 
side’ That, the Government are considermg. We can 
give no guarantee of what action we might have to 
take, but if it became necessary for the protection of 
Bntish shipping to carry out mine-sweeping on the 
high seas, then His Majesty’s Government are certainly 
prepared to consider it That m itself is a very formid- 
able task. 

There seemed to me to be a very considerable diver- 
gence of view between the right hon Member for Caith- 
ness and the party opposite I have no wish to misquote 
the Leader of the Opposition I may have misunderstood 
him, but as I understood the position of the right hon 
Member for Caithness, they do not ask and have not 
asked us to take any action inside Spanish territorial 
waters. As I understand the party opposite, what they 
would like us to do is to sweep the approaches to Bilbao^ 
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whether within or without Spanish tenitorial waters, with 
British mine-sweepers, under the protection of the British 
Fleet, and escort shippmg right into the port itself If that 
IS what they want us to do, what I find so difiScult to 
understand is that they should not appreciate that action 
of that kind must inevitably, or could easily, be regarded 
as mtervention 

May I say one word on this very difficult question of 
territorial water’ Spanish territorial waters are places 
withm Spanish jurisdiction, and it can be argued — ^there 
are two if not more schools of thought among legal 
authonties on this question — ^that to take forcible action 
within Spanish territorial waters would amount to mter- 
vention in the struggle just as clearly as if His Majesty’s 
Government landed troops on Spanish soil to convoy 
lorries to a given pomt Every one who has studied this 
question knows how immensely complicated territorial 
waters questions are, but it is at least arguable that, if 
tenitorial waters are to be treated as land, the arguments 
that apply to intervention on land apply equally to mter- 
vention in territorial waters At any rate, I am not seek- 
ing to say that that is the right conclusion All that I am 
seeking to pomt out to the House is, if these arguments 
are valid at all, what must be our criterion’ Surely the 
only possible criterion is whetlier or not certam action of 
ours constitutes intervention in the Spanish conflict. 

The hon Member for Derby greatly narrowed, if I may 
say so, the scope of non-intervention, as we understand 
It and as we, the French Government and ourselves, 
agreed to it last August What we agreed was not merely 
to apply non-intervention to arms and munitions and so 
on. It IS true that the practical application of non-mter- 
vention has been limited to a certam number of thmgs so 
far, but what we jointly agreed was to avoid all comphca- 
tions which might prejudice good relations between the 
nations and to refrain strictly from all interference, direct 
or indirect, m the internal affairs of Spam What I con- 
tend IS that if we were to send British mine-sweepers, sup- 
ported by the British Navy, into Spanish territorial waters 
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to rescue, by supplies, a beleaguered city, that might be 
argued to be mtervention 

Sir a Sinclair: Will the right hoa Gentleman be 
good enough to clear up one point’’ Am I right in inter- 
preting the answer which he was kind enough to give to 
one of my questions in this sense that if the food ships 
which are now lying at St Jean de Luz intimate to the 
semor naval officer of that station that they mtend, m 
spite of the Board of Trade’s instruction, to carry their 
cargoes into Bilbao, they be afforded the protection of 
His Majesty’s ships right up to the territorial hmits’’ 

Mr Eden In answering the right hon Gentleman, I 
will be quite frank Our hope is that they will not go, 
because in view of our reports of the conditions, we do 
not think it safe for them to go Our reports of conditions 
inside Spanish territorial waters do not correspond to 
those which were read out this afternoon That is why 
we have given that advice If, m spite of that advice, those 
ships do go, then they will be afforded protection up to 
the three-mile limit 

The House divided Ayes, 130, Noes, 345. 



LV 

THE RELEASE OF BELGIUM FROM TOE 
OBLIGATIONS OF THE LOCARNO PACT 

Franco~Bi itish Declaration, communicated to the 
Belgium Foreign Mmster, April 24, 1937 
In accordance with instructions received from their respec- 
tive Governments, his Majesty’s Ambassador and the 
French Ambassador have the honour to make the follow- 
ing communication to the Belgian Government 
1 The Governments of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britam and Northern Ireland and of the French Republic 
have not failed during the last few months to give their 
full attention of the desire of the Belgian Government to 
have the mternational rights and obligations of Belgium 
clanfied in certain respects where this is rendered neces- 
sary by her geographical position and by the delays which 
may still occur before the negotiation and conclusion of 
the general act intended to replace the Treaty of Locarno 
1 The Government of the Umted Kingdom and the 
Government of the Republic, being anxious to give full 
expression to their sympathy with this desue of the 
Belgian Government, have agreed to make the following 
declaration 

3 The said Governments have taken note of the views 
which the Belgian Government has itself expressed con- 
cernmg the interests of Belgium, and more particularly: 
(1) the determination expressed publicly and on more 
than one occasion by the Belgian Government (a) 
to defend the frontiers of Belgium with all its forces 
against any aggression or invasion, and to prevent 
Belgian territory from bemg used, for purposes of 
aggression against another State, as a passage or as 
a base of operations by land, by sea, or in the au; 
{b) to orgamze the defence of Belgium m an efficient 
manner for this purpose. 
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(2) the renewed assurances of the fidelity of Belgium to 
the Covenant of the League of Nations and to the 
obligations which it involves for Members of the 
League 

4 In consequence, taking into account the determina- 
tion and assurances mentioned above, the Government of 
the United Kingdom and the Government of the Republic 
declare that they consider Belgium to be now released 
from all obligations towards them resultmg from either 
the Treaty of Locarno or the arrangements drawn up in 
London on March 19, 1936,' and that they maintain in 
respect of Belgium the undertakmgs of assistance which 
they entered into towards her under the above-mentioned 
mstruments 

5 The Government of the United Kingdom and the 
Government of the Republic agree that the release of 
Belgium from her obligations, as provided for in para- 
graph 4 above, in no way afiects the existing undertakings 
between the Umted Kingdom and France 

These Notes were forthwith commumcated by the 
Belgian Government to the Italian Ambassador and the 
German Mimster ' 

^ See no XLVin, above 

* On October 13, 1937, Germany gave Belgium assurances of 
respect for the inviolability and integnty of her territory unless 
Belgium cO'Operatcd m militaty action against Germany, 
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THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND THE 
PRESERVATION OF PEACE 

Resolution of the Imperial Conference, June 1937, on 
Foreign Affairs 

The representatives of the Governments of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations gathered in the Conference 
have in the course of their proceedmgs had an oppor- 
tunity of exchanging views upon foreign affairs and the 
international situation as it affects their respective inter- 
ests and responsibilities 

While no attempt was made to formulate commit- 
ments, which in any event could not be made effective 
until approved and confirmed by the respective Parlia- 
ments, the representatives of the Governments concerned 
found themselves in close agreement upon a number of 
general propositions which they thought it desirable to 
set out in the present statement [It was understood and 
agreed that nothing in this statement should be held to 
dimmish the right of His Majesty’s Governments in the 
United Kingdom, Canada, the Commonwealth of Austra- 
lia, New Zealand, and the Union of South Afnca, and the 
Government of India to advocate and support their state- 
ments of policy as submitted to the Assembly of the 
League of Nations in September, 1936 ] 

Thus they agreed that for each member of the Com- 
monwealth the first objective is the preservation of peace 
In their view the settlement of differences that may arise 
between nations and the adjustment of national needs 
should be sought by methods of co-operation, jomt m- 
quiry, and conciliation It is in such methods, and not in 
recourse to the use of force between nation and nation, 
that the surest guarantee will be found for the improve- 
ment of international relations and respect for mutual 
eneagements 
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Holding these views and desiring to base their policies 
upon the auns and ideals of the League of Nations, they 
found themselves unanimous in declaring that their 
respective armaments will never be used for purposes of 
aggression or for any purpose mconsistent with the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations or the Pact of Pans At 
the same time, being impressed with the desirabihty of 
strengthening the influence of the League by the enlarge- 
ment of Its membership, they united in expressing the 
view that this object would be facibtated by the separation 
of the Covenant from the Treaties of Peace Observmg 
that m respect of certain regions in wluch a number of 
States have special interests, regional agreements of 
fnendship and collaboration between individual members 
of the British Commonwealth and the other States so 
interested have been entered upon or may be contem- 
plated, they welcomed all such agreements in so far as 
they can be made to contribute to the cause of peace, and 
do not conflict with the Covenant of the League of 
Nations 

They noted with interest the statement made on behalf 
of the Austrahan Delegation at the opening Plenary 
Meeting that Australia would greatly welcome a regional 
understanding and pact of non-aggression by the countnes 
of the Pacific, and would be prepared to collaborate to 
that end with all the peoples of the Pacific region in a 
spint of understandmg and sympathy They agreed that 
if such an arrangement could be made it would be a 
desirable contribution to the cause of peace and to the 
continued maintenance of fnendly relations m the Pacific, 
and that it should be the subject of further consultation 
between Governments 

They all desired earnestly to see as wide a measure of 
disarmament as could be obtained At the same time they 
were agreed that the several Governments of which they 
are the representatives are bound to adopt such measures 
of defence as they may deem essential for their security, 
as well as for the fulfilment of such mternational obhga- 
tions as they may respectively have assumed. Being con- 
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vinced that the influence of each of them m the cause of 
peace was likely to be greatly enhanced by their common 
agreement to use that influence m the same direction, they 
declared their mtention of contmumg to consult and co- 
operate with one another m this vital mterest and all other 
matters of common concern 
The representatives of the several Governments con- 
cerned further had under review the possibihty of reviving 
confidence and increasing the stabihty of economic and 
financial conditions in the world, a process which they 
considered essential to the prosperity of mdividual coun- 
tries as well as to international peace In order to assist 
in furthenng this end, they declared themselves ready to 
co-operate with other nations m examinmg current diffi- 
culties, including trade barners and other obstacles, to the 
increase of international trade and the improvement of 
the general standard of hving 
Finally the members of the Conference, while them- 
selves firmly attached to the principles of democracy and 
to Parliamentary forms of government, decided to register 
their view that differences of political creed should be no 
obstacle to friendly relations between Governments and 
countnes, and that nothing would be more damagmg to 
the hopes of mtemational appeasement than the division, 
real or apparent, of the world into opposmg groups 
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tion regarding use of. As- 
sembly of League of Nations, 
1921, 1 68 

Ecuador, member of League of 
Nations, i 23 

Eden, A , Foreign Secretary since 
1935, advocates abandonment 
of Ethiopia, II 97-100, gives 
account of relations with 
Germany, ii 127-34, gives 
pledge to Belgium, ii 134, 135, 
to France, Ji 134, 135, on re- 
construction of League Cove- 
nant, 170-2, on Spanish situa- 
tion, 194, 195, on international 
situation, 198-210, on Bilbao 
blockade, 231-9, thanks to, 

1 Iv 

Egypt, Germany surrenders 
rights as to, i 40, 41, treaty 
of 1936 with United King- 
dom, i xlix.ii 164-9, interests 
of, m Mediterranean, 206 
Egyptian Sudan, Turkey re- 
nounces rights over, i 85, 
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treaty between United King> 
dom and Egypt, 1936, regu- 
lates position of, 11 166, 167 
Eight-hour day, acceptance of 
pnnciple of, m Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, 1919, 1 59 
Embargo on exportation of 
munitions to Ethiopia, un- 
just, 11 89 

Emperor of Ethiopia, i xlvu, 
speech of, at Geneva, ii 84- 
93 

Emperor of Japan, rescript of, 
on League of Nations, i 267, 
268 

Emperor of Manchukuo, Pu Yi, 
ex-Emperor of China, becomes, 
1934 , 1 xh 

Equal pay of men and women, 
prmciple of, affirmed, i 59 
Equality of rights in a system of 
secunty, formula of, i xliii 
Equahty of States, a funda- 
mental principle of League of 
Nations, i 202, asserted for 
Germany, 229. 283, 284, 285- 
90. 11 21. 22, 23. 33. 34. 119, 
136. 137, 138, 139, 142, 144, 
147, for Japan. 49-51 
Estonia, agreement withU S S R , 
1 xliv, 280-2, invites USSR 
to join League, ii 13, pro- 

? osed inclusion in Astern 
act, 18, 148, 149, war debt 
to United States, i 233 
Ethiopia, Italian aggression on, 
1 xlvi, xlvii, 11 64-100, 130, 
134, 205, 221, 226 
Eupen, allocated to Belgium, i 
24 

European federal union, M 
Bnand’s scheme for, 1930, i 
198-203 


Evacuation of the Ruhr, 1924, i 
xxiii, 101-3 

Ex aequo et borio, decisions of 
Arbitral Tribunal under 
General Act of 1928, i 166 
Exchange of information on 
naval matters, ii 59, 60 
Extra-territorial rights in China, 
1 183-7, m Persia, 145-53, in 
Siam, renounced by Germany 
under Treaty of Versailles, 
1919, 39 

Eysinga, M van, member of 
Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, 1 225 


Farinachi, Senator, jubilant over 
British maction, ii 226 
Fatollah-Kban Nury Esfendiary, 
Persian Charge d* Affaires in 
London, i 281, 282 
Fmancial assistance unjustly 
refused to Ethiopia, ii 91, 92 
Finland, invites USSR to join 
League, ii 13, IS, proposed 
inclusion of, in Eastern Pact, 
n 18, treaty with USSR, i 
xliv, war debt to United 
States. 233, 247 

Fiume, Italo- Yugoslav accord as 
to, 1924 , 1 xxui, xxiv 
Flandin, M , n 133 
Food, for Basques, British 
Government hostile to car- 
nage of food, 11 227, 228 
Force, repudiated by British 
Commonwealth as means of 
adjusting differences between 
nations, ii 243, 244, see 
Treaty of Pans, 1928, for the 
Renunciation of War 
Foreign Enlistment Act, 1870, 
put in effect against volun- 
teers to Spain, u 202 
Foreign relations of Danzig to 
be managed by Poland, i 34 
Formosa, status quo at, to be 
preserved, i 76 

Fortifications of Germany, 
limited by Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, 1919 , 1 46, of Belgium 
and France increased, ii 106 
Four-Power scheme, 1933, abor- 
tive, 1 xliii, 272-9 
Fourteen points of war settle- 
ment, President Wilson’s, i 
XV, 1-8 , German appeal to, ii 
137 

France, member of League of 
Nations, i 23, treaty with 
Angora Government, 1921, 
xxu, with Poland, 1921, xxiii, 
67, Washington Conference, 
1921-Z, 71-7, Treaty of Lau- 
sanne, XXI, 83-7, treaty with 
Czechoslovakia, 1924, 9S-7, 
occupies Ruhr, xxu evacua- 
tion of Ruhr, xxiii, 101-3, 
Locarno Pact, 1925, xxviii, 
112-16, 124, 125, 126, treaty 
with Rumania, 1926, xxix, 
132-4, with Yugoslavia, 1927, 
140-3, Kellogg Pact, 1928, 
154-6, evacuation of Rliine- 
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land, 178-80, London Naval 
Conference, 1930, 194-7, peace 
plan of a European federal 
union, 198-203, Geneva Pro- 
tocol, 1922, 219, 220, memo- 
randum on disarmament, 
1931, xhi, 226-31, German 
counter proposals, 1933, 28S- 
90, interest m Austria, u 8, 
proposed Eastern Pact, 18, 19, 
treaty with U S S R , i xlvi , it 
29-33, 4^7, London Naval 
Conference, 1936, 54-63, rela- 
tion to Abyssinia, 81, rearma- 
ment, 10, 61 , attitude to 
Rhineland Military reoccupa- 
tion, 120-7, Montreux Con- 
vention, 1936, 151-62, attitude 
to position in Spam, 190, 199, 
200, 201, 203, 204, 225, 226. 
230 

Franco, General, Spanish rebel 
leader, ti 215, 216, 220. 221, 
223, 224, 225. 226, 227, 229. 
235, question of recognition 
of, 1 li 

Franco-German agreements as 
to Morocco, 1909 and 1911, i 
40 

Franco-German Conciliation 
Commission under Locarno 
Agreement, 1925, i 114, 178 

Franco-Soviet Mutual Assistance 
Agreement, 1935, ii 29-48, 
115-19, 121, 125, 131, 132, 
133, 134, 147 

Franco-Soviet Pact of Non- 
Aggression, 1932, 11 33 

Franco-Spanish treaties, 1904 
and 1912, asto Morocco , 11 203 

Freedom of the seas, demanded 
by President Wilson, i 5, of 
the Strait of the Dardanelles, 
&C.6. 86. II 151-62 

French betrayal of Ethiopia, u 
90,91 

French protectorate in Morocco, 
accepted by Germany under 
Treaty of Versailles, 1919, i 40 

French rearmament, ii 106 

French text of Anglo-Pcrsian 
treaty to be authoritative, i 
147 

Fromageot, M , member of Per- 
manent Court of International 
Justice, 1 22S 

Frontier questions affecting 
Ethiopia, n 18 


Gallacher, W , M P , ii 202 
Gas, use of poison, forbidden to 
Germany, i 44, used by Italy 
against Ethiopia, ii 85, 86, 
German proposal to forbid 
use of, 143 

General Act for the Pacific Settle- 
ment of International Dis- 
putes, 1928, 1 xxxii 158-73 
General Act of Algeciras as to 
Morocco, 1906, Germany re- 
nounces rights under, i 40 
General Act of Berlin, 1865, i 38 
General Act of Brussels, 1890, i 
38 

General association of nations, 
demanded by President Wil- 
son, 1 7 

General staffs of Britain and 
France, co-operation between, 
arranged m 1936, ii 134, 135 
Geneva, seat of League of 
Nations, i 12, of proposed 
joint commission under Ger- 
man peace scheme, 1936, n 
141 

Geneva Conference, 1927, abor- 
tive, 1 xxxi 

Geneva Protocol of 1924, i 
xxvi, xxvii 

Geneva Red Cross Convention, 
as model for accords on dis- 
armament, 11 36, 37, 142 
German army under Treaty of 
Versailles, i 42-6, restored, ii 
106 

German colonies, surrender of, i 
37, 38, question to be re- 
opened, 1 li, liv, Ji 36, 143 
German nationals, in oversea 
possessions, position of, under 
Treaty of Versailles, 1919 , 1 38 
German population of South 
Tyrol, unfairly placed under 
Italy by treaty of peace, i 

XXMX 

German rearmament, i xlv, ii 
106 

German rights and tnierests out- 
side Germany, renunciation 
of, I 37-42 

Germany, Treaty of Versailles 
provisions, j xv-xvii, 23-61, 
evacuation of Ruhr agree- 
ment, xxii, xxiii, 101-3, Lo- 
carno Pact, 1925, xxviu, 112- 
24, treaty with Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, xxviii, 16-23, 
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with USSR, XXIX, 127-31 , 
Kellogg Pact. 1928, 154-6, 
treaty with USSR, 1929, 
xxxiii, 174-7, termination of 
Rhineland occupation 178- 
80, proposed customs union 
with Austna, 212-25, eco> 
nomic d^b^cle in, xxxvi, agree* 
ment of understanding, 1933, 
272-9. relation to League of 
Nations, 283, 284, rearma- 
ment, 285-90, relations with 
Austria and Italy, ii 7, 8, 9, 
recovers Saar, 1 xiv, ii 16,17, 
proposed Eastern Pact, 20-8, 
proposals for disarmament, 
1 xliii, II 33-8, on Franco- 
Soviet treaty. 1935, i xlv, ii 
39-42, naval agreement with 
Britain, i xlvi, ii 51-4, rcoc- 
cupies Rhineland with military 
forces, 115-19, peace plan of, 
136-44, relations to U S S R , 
148, 149, action in Spanish 
CivilWar.i li. 11 201, 203, 204, 
225, 227, position in Europe, 
209, 210, see aUo Reparations 
Combos, Julius De. President of 
the Royal Council of Hun- 
gary, 11 1, 3, 4 
Grand!, Dino, i 179 
Great Britain, see Umted King- 
dom 

Greece, member of League of 
Nations, i 10, 23, Treaty of 
Lausanne, 83-7, Montreux 
Convention, 1936, ii 151-62, 
member of Balkan Entente, i 
xliv, unjustly compelled to 
compensate Italy in 1923, xxiv 
Greek rebelhon against Turkey, 
1821-S, grant of belligerent 
rights in, ]i 233, 334 
Gregory, J D , of the Foreign 
Office. 1 105, 109, 110. Ill 
Guarantees for execution of 
Treaty of Versailles, 1919, i 
60. 61 

Guerrero, M , member of Per- 
manent Court of International 
Justice, 1 225 

Hague Conference, 1929, Lord 
Snowden’s stand for Britain 
at, 1 xxxiit 

Hague Convention for the Pacific 
Settlement of International 
Disputes. 1907, i 161, 163 


Haile Selassie, H M , speech of, 
on betrayal of Ethiopia by 
League of Nations, n 84-93 
Haiti, member of League of 
Nations, i 23 

Hankow, German rights at, can- 
celled by Treaty of Versailles, 
1919,1 39 

Hawaiian IsIaAds, status quo 
to be maintain^, i 76 
Hawanate Tecle, representative 
of Ethiopia, 11 73 
Heaviest offensive weapons, Ger- 
many’s proposal to abolish, u 
38. 143 

Hedjaz, member of League of 
Nations, i 23 

Heligoland, destruction of forti- 
fications of, 1 36 
Henderson, Arthur, Secretary of 
State for Foreign ASairs 
<1929-31), 1 179, 180, 181, 182, 
185 

Herriot, M . , i 101-3 
High Commissioner, Free City 
of Danzig, i 33 

High seas, British Government 
in theory prepared to protect 
British ships on, it 227, 236, 
239, ineffective character of 
protection afforded, i It 
Hinaidi, Iraq, Bntish forces at, 
to be withdrawn, i 209 
Hirota, Mr,ii 11 
Hitler, Herr A , becomes Chan- 
cellor of Reicb, i xlii, declara' 
tion of German retirement 
from League, 283, 284, re- 
occupies Rhineland, 1936, 
xlvii, instructions to Herr von 
Papen, u 4 5, participates in 
Bavarian Rising, 1923 i xxiu, 
speech on policy, 1935, it 33- 
8, views on disarmament, &c , 
128, 130, 131, 132, 133, 134, 
147, on return of colomes, i 
li, liv 

Hoarc, Sir Samuel, Foreign 
Secretary to 1935, and First 
Lord of Admiralty, ii 47, 48. 
51 - 4 , 81-3, 129, 138, accused 
of having *trailed the honour 
of this country in the dust 
over Abyssinia’, 220, wholly 
unsatisfactory character of his 
action, 1 xlvii 

Hoesch, Herr von, German Am- 
bassador, 11 129, 144 
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Hohenzollern dynasty. France 
and Czechoslovakia to act 
against restoration of, i 96 
Honduras, member of iJeague of 
Nations, i 23 

Hong Kong, status quo at. to be 
preserved, i 76 

Hoover, Herbert, President, on 
debts to United States, i 
xxxvii, 232. 233, moratorium 
secured by, 239, 240, 241, 242, 
246, 247, 253, suggests quanti- 
tative disarmament, xliii 
Huascar^ Peruvian rebel ship 
(Wheaton, Internationa! Law 
(ed Keith), 1 282, 283). u 219, 
220 

Hughes, Charles E , suggests 
United States co-operation m 
reparation issue, December 
1922, 1 88 

Humphrys, Sir J H . Bntish re- 
presentative in Iraq, i 209, 21 1 
Hungary, precautions against, 
taken fay Little Entente, i 
XIX, 63>6, by France and 
Czechoslovakia, 96, sanctions 
refused by, against Italy, ii 76 
Horst, Sir Cecil, member of 
Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, 1 225 
Hymans, Paul. Belgium, i 101- 
3, 179, 180 

Ideologies, war of nvaL con- 
demned by Mr Eden, ii 199, 
208, 209, 210, by Imperial 
Conference, 1937, 244 
Imperial Conference, 1923, ap- 
proves application for Umted 
States assistance as to repara- 
tions. 1 89, 90, 1926, on 
Locarno Pact, xxx , 1937, state- 
ment of foreign policy by. i 
liii, hv, 11 242-4 
ndia, declaration by Govern- 
ment of, to U S S R , 1929, j 
182, not bound by Locarno 
Pact, 1925, 116, shares in 
London Naval Conference, 
1930, 194-7, London Naval 
Conference, 1936, ii 54-63, 
Washington Conference, 1921- 
2, I 71-7, at Imperial Con- 
ference, 1937, 242 
Insurgents in Spanish Civil 
War, as pirates, i 1, li 
Interallied Com o of 


Control, under Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, 1919 , 1 49 
Inter-allied indebtedness, see 
War debts 

Interests of colonial populations. 

to be considered, i 5 
International Agreement on the 
Evacuation of the Rluneland, 

I 178-80 

International Board for Non- 
Intervention in Spam, abor- 
tive plan for, ii 211-14 
International Court of Arbitra- 
tion proposed by Germany, 
1936, II 142, 149 
International Labour Office, i 
54. 55. 56 

International law, respect for, i 
6. French violation of, in 
favour of Italy, ii 91 . totally 
disregarded by Italy in aggres- 
sion on Ethiopia, ii 64-93, 
by Britain m desertion of 
Ethiopia, 97-100, principles 
of, as conceived by Germany, 
1 36-9 , Ruhr occupation doubt- 
fully valid under, i 103 
International limitation of naval 
tonnage, i 75, 195 , ii 38 
Intervention, or interference, in 
affairs of other nations, to be 
forbidden, Germany*s pro- 
posal for, 11 38, 141 
Intervention, in Spam as bad 
politics, alleged by Mr Eden, 
u 199, in affairs of other 
countries, condemned, 209 
Invalidity of treaties secured by 
force, Germany asserts, ii 137, 
138 

Invergordon mutiny, September 
1932, 1 xxxvii 

Iraq, frontier of, i 84, 85, British 
rights as to, recogmzed by 
Turkey, xxi, granted alliance 
with Great Britain, 1930, 
204-1 1 , massacres of Assyrians 
in, XXXV 

Iraqi army, Bntish obligations 
in respiect of, i 200, 2 1 1 
Irish Free State, accepts Non- 
Intervention Agreement, 1936, 

II 19! , party to London Naval 
Conference, 1930, 194, but 
not to that of 1936, i liv, 
position of, under Locarno 
Pact, 1925, 116, in regard to 
Ovil War Spa hi 
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Isolation, policy of, impossible 
for Umt^ Kingdom, i xxvtt, 

XXVlll 

Italian aggression on Abyssinia, 
11 64-100, 130, 134, 20S, 221, 
226 

Italian forces in Spain, i Ii 
Italian rearmament, II 106,107 
Italo-Bntish agreement, 1925, 
os to Ethiopia, 11 77 
Italo-Ethiopian treaty, 1928, ii 
64, 65, 70, 87, 88 
Italy, demand by President WiU 
son for fVontier readjustment, 
1 6 , m League of Nations, 23 , 
Corfu incident (1923), xxiv. 
Treaty of Lausanne, 1923, xxi, 
83-7, Locarno Pact, 1925, 
XXVlll, 112-16, 124, Kellogg 
Pact, 1928, 154-6, London 
Naval Treaty, 1930, 194-7. 
Geneva Protocol, 1922, 219, 
war debt, 233, 237, 247, agree- 
ment of understanding, 1933, 
xhii, 272-9, relations to 
Austria, u 1-9, London Naval 
Treaty, 1936, 54-63 aggression 
on Abyssinia, i xlvi, xlvii, u 
64-100, 103, 104. shares in 
Austro-German policy, 120-7, 
Mediterranean agreement, 
195-7, action in Spanish Civil 
'War, 1 1, h. u 201, 203, 204, 
206, 222, 227 

Janina, incident of murder of 
Italian General in 1923, i xxiv 
Japan, member of League of 
Nations, i 10, 23, Treaty ot 
Versailles, 42, Washington 
Conference, 1922, 71-7, 

Treaty of Lausanne, 1925, 83- 
7, Kellogg Pact, 1928, 154-6, 
London Naval Conference, 
1930, 194-7, interest m Man- 
churia, xxxix-xli, 256-71, 11 
10, 12, Washington Treaty, 
1922 denounced, 49-S 1 , Lon- 
don Naval Conference, 1936, 
54-63 , Montreux Convention, 
1936, 151-62, termination of 
British alliance with, i xx, 
aggression on China, 1937, liii 
Japanese rearmament, ii 107 
Jehol, seized by Japan, 1933, i xli 
Jewish National Home incon- 
sistent with justice for Arabs, 
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I Jibuti to Addis Ababa, railway 
from, use of, refused to 
Ethiopia, 11 91 

Jouvenel, Bertrand de, Htn 
Hitler's interview with, ii 133, 
134 

Judicial Settlement under the 
General Act of 1928 for the 
Pacific Settlement of Inter- 
national Disputes, 1 163, 164 

Kallas, Oscar, Minister of 
Esthonia, i 280 

Kamcrun^ case of German ship, 
u 225 

Kellogg, Frank, member of 
Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, 1 225, author 
of Treaty of Pans, 1928, when 
United States Secretary of 
State, XXX 

Kellogg Pact, sife Treaty of Pans, 
1928, for the Renunciation of 
War 

Khinchuk, M , head of Russian 
trade mission, i 136 

Kiaochow, surrender of Ger- 
man rights in, by Treaty of 
Versailles, 1919, i xxx, 42 

Korea, annexed by Japan, 1910, 
1 xl, rights of natives of, in 
China, xl 

Kro^, M , Czechoslovakia, on 
League Covenant, ji 173, 174 

Krestinski, M , representative of 
USSR,i 128, 130 

Kunle Islands, status quo at, to 
be maintained, i 76 

Labour Conference, constitution 
of, under Treaty of Versatile^ 
1 xvii, 54, 55, procedure of, 
57. 58 

Labour Government, United 
Kingdom, foreign policy of, 
1924, i xxiv-vu, 1929-31, 
XXXllJ, xxxiv 

Labour Organization under 
Treaty of Versailles, i xvii, 
53-60 

Lanipson, Sir Miles, H M 
Minister at Peking, i 1 83 

Latvia, agreement with USSR, 
1 280-2, invites USSR to 
enter League, II 13, proposed 
inclusion in Eastern Pact, 18, 
148, war debt to Uxuted 
S ' Jp*- 233 
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Lausanne, see Treaty of Lau- 
sanne 

Lausanne Conference, 1932, on 
war debts and reparations, i 
xxxvii, 239, 240, 241, 242, 2S3 

Laval, Pierre, discusses war debts 
with President Hoover, i 
xxxvii, 239, 240, enters into 
treaty with USSR, I93S, u 
29, 33 , on Ethiopian situation, 
81, 82, responsible for French 
betrayal of Ethiopia, i xlvu, u 
87 

League of Nations, i 9-23, 
admission of Egypt to, ii 163, 
164, of Iraq, 1 xxxv, 204, 205, 
relations of Germany to, i 
XXIX, 283, 284, ii 21, 23, 34, 
119, 141. 142, 148, 149, of 
Japan to,i 267-71, ofU S S R 
to, 11 13-15, 33, position of. 
m respect of Civil War, i li 

League of Nations Assembly, i 

10, II, 12, 15, 16, views as to 
security, 227, 228, 229, on 
Japanese action in Manchuria, 
266, 267, on Japanese action 
in 1937, 111, liu, on Italy's 
aggression on Abyssinia, ti 
75. 80, 84-100, on sanctions, 
1 XIX, on aggression, xxxi, on 
action in aiding insurgents as 
aggression. In 

League of Nations Council, 1 10, 

11, 12. 13, 14, 15, 16. 17, 18, 
acts feebly in ^rfu incident, 
XXIV , powers of, under Locarno 
Pact. 192S, 114, 115, 116, 117, 
under alliance with Iraq, 
208, action as to Protocol of 
Vienna, 1922, 216, 217, as to 
Abyssinia, ii 65-75, as to 
breach of Treaty of Versailles, 
123, 124, under Montreux 
Convention, 1936, 158, under 
Treaty with Eg 3 rpt, 165, 168. on 
intervention in Spain, i In, n 
186, 187, secures appointment 
of Preparatory Commission 
for Disarmament, > xxxi 

League of Nations Covenant, i 
9-23, 208, 259, 260, 261, 269, 
274, 276, 277. 278, 279, ii 29, 
115, 116, 160. 166, 205, 243, 
to be separated from Treaty 
of Versailles, ii 142, 148, 
172, proposed revision of, i 
1,11 170-4 


Art 1 (3). i 271 , ji, 77, 

Art 3 (3), 1 266, 

Art 8, 1 xvij, 226, 227, 228, 
229, 231, 

Art 10, 1 XVI, XIX, xxvii, xli, li, 
220, 260, 275, 276, 278, n. 
18, 30, 

Art 11 , 1 xli, xlvi, 11 80, 125, 
170, 173, 

Art 12,11 30,45,73.74,75,80, 
Art 13,11 30.45. 73, 

Art 15. I xh, 133, 141, n 30, 
45, 72, 73. (3), i 266, (4). i 

264. 266. 11 66, 79, (6). i 

265, 11 174, (7) 1 113, 125, 
133, 141, 11 19, 30, 39, 40. 

Art 16, 1 XVI, XIX, xxviii, xli, 
68, 70, 113, 124, 125, 129, 
130, 133, 141,275, 276, 278, 
11 18. 19, 30, 31, 37, 40, 41, 
45, 73, 75, 78. 80, 91, 98, 99. 
124, 174, (4). 11 77 
Art 17. 1 129, u 30. 40, 41, 
44. 45. 

Art 18 . 1 97, 

Art 19.1 XVI. 275, 276, 278 , 11 
172, 174 

Left Bank of Rhine, demilitariza- 
tion of, 1 25, see Rhineland 
Liaotung Peninsula, Japan ac- 
quires Russian lease of the, i 
xl 

Liberia, member of League of 
Nations, i 23 , German 
treaties with, terminated under 
Treaty of Versailles, 1919, 39, 
40 

Libya, Italian garrison in, 
strengthened, warns Britain of 
danger, ii 104 

Light surface vessels, limitation 
of, under London Naval Con- 
ference, 1936 , 11 57 
Limitation of armaments, see 
Disarmament 

Lindley, Sir Francis, H M Am- 
bassador at Tokyo, ii 10, 11 
Lindsay, Sir R C , British Am- 
bassador at Washington, note 
of, on war debts, i 249-55 
Lithuania, 11 13, invites U S S R 
to enter League, ii 13, pro- 
posed inclusion of, in Eastern 
Pact, 11 18, war debt to United 
States, 233 

Little Entente, formation of, i 
XIV, 63, 64, objects to revision 
of F e^mie Cove t, f 173, 
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174, prepared to defend their 
rights, u 228, 229, relations 
of France with, i xxiii, 
favours M Bnand's project 
for European federation, xxxv 
Litvinov, Maxim, acts for 
USSR, 1 xxxui, 137, 174, 
177.281, 283,11 14 
Lloyd George, D , Prime 
Minister (1916-22), declara- 
tion by, of British war aims, 
1 3, on debts, 236, saves situa- 
tion in Turk^ in 1922, xxi 
Locarno Pacts, i xxviii, 112-26, 
178, 179, 273, 274, 276, 277, 
289. 11 19, 20, 24, 25, 27, 35. 
39-42, 115-19, 120, 121, 125. 
126, 127, 129, 130, 131, 132, 
138, German promise to re- 
spect, 1935, II 34, Herr 
Stresemann's share in, i xxw , 
release of Belgium from all 
obligations under, towards 
France or Britain, ii 241 
London arrangements. March 19. 
1936. consequent on reoccupa- 
tion of Rhineland, ii 120-7, 
Belgium released from, 241 
London Conference on War 
Debts, 1931, i 239 
London Monetary and Eco- 
nomic Conference, 1933, j 
xxxvu, XXXVlll 

London Naval Conference. 1930, 
1 . 194-7 , conveotiondenounced 
by Japan, xlvi 

London Naval Conference, 1936, 
il 54-63 

Loochoo Islands, status quo at, 
to be maintained, i 76 
Luther, Dr , signs Locarno Pacts, 
1 116 

Luxemburg, Grand Duchy of. 
end of neutrality of, i 24, 25 

MacDonald, J R. i 103, 106. 
273, neglect of British defence 
preparations under, ii 179, 
180, submits plan for disarma- 
ment, 1 xliii 

Mackenzie King, W L . Prime 
Minister of Canada since 
1935, on League Covenant, u 
172, 173 

Madariaga, Senor de, ii 66 
Malmedy, allocated to Belgium, 

I 24 

Manchester Guardian, Paris 
4S8 


correspondent of, accurate 
news supplied by, ii 226 
Manchukuo, Japanese recogni- 
tion of, 1 267, origin of state, 
xl, xli 

Manchuria, Japanese action as 
to. 1 xl, xli. 256-71 , 11 76, 77 
Mandate as to extra-tcmton^ty 
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many, 1925, 1 117-24, 1934, 
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Naval Armament, i xlvi, 
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effect of Art 88 of, on proposed 
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Hungary, i xix, 63, 64, 65 
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271 
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Union of Socialist Soviet Re- 
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XXIV, XXV, 98-100, Zinovieff 
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A Book OF Narrati\’e Verse. Compiled by F.//.CaI/tnF. Intro- 
duction by Edmund Blunden (350) 

A Book of Scottish Verse Compiled hv R L Maehte (417) 
American Criticism. Representative Literary Essays. Chosen 
by Norman Foerster (334) 

English Essays, chosen and arranged by IV. Peacock (32), 
English Essays, 1600-1 goo, chosen by S. V. Makower and B. H 
Blackwell (172) 

English Essays, Modern. Two Senes Selected by H, S. 
Milford (280, 406). 

English Prose from mandbville to ruskin, chosen and arranged 
by W Peacock (45) 

English Prose, chosen and arranged by W Peacock in 5 volumes 
I, WYCLIFFE to CLARENDON , II, MILTON tO GRAY, III, WAL- 
POLE to LAMB , IV, LANDOR tO HOLMES ; V, MRS GASKELL to 
HENRY JAMES (219-23) 

English Prose, Narrative, Descnptive, Dramatic (malory to 
STEVENSON), Complied hy H A Treble (204). 

English Songs and Ballads, compiled by T W. H, Crosland, 
New edition, with the text revised, and additional poems (13). 
English Short Stories (Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries), 
selected by H S Milford. Three Series (193, 228, 315) 
English Verse Edited by IV Peacock 1, Early Lyncs to Shake- 
speare (308), II, CAMPION to the Ballads (309), 111, dryden 
to WORDSWORTH (3I0); IV, SCOTT to ELIZABETH BROWNING 
(3tt)t V, LONGFELLOW tO RUPERT BROOKE (jiz) 

Letters written in Viar-time (Fifteenth to Nineteenth Cen- 
turies), selected and arranged by H Wragg (202). 

A Miscellany of Tracts and Pamphlets Sixteenth to Nine- 
teenth Centuncs, Edited by id C Ward (304). 

Falgrave's Golden Treasury, with 188 pages of additional poems 
from LANDOR to BLUNDEN (133) 

Reading at Random A ‘ World's Classics ’ Anthology Edited 
by Ben Roy Redman (410). 
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AK3AKOFF(ScRGiffii} Trans hyJoDoDuff A Russian Gentleman 
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CsLLINI (BeNVENUIO) (300). 

Db Quincby (Thomas) Confessions of an Opium-Eater (23). 
Franklin (Blnjamin) The Autobiography, edited from bis 
onginal manuscript hy John Bigelow (250) 

Gibbon (Cdward). Autobiography Introduction by 
(x^n). 
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Hunt (Leigh) Autobiography Intro Edmund Blunden (329). 

Mill (John Stuart), Autobiography, Introduction by Harold 
Lash (262) 

Tolstot a Confession, and What I believe Translated by 
Aylmer Ma ide (229) Recollections and Essays Translated 
with an Introduction by Aylmer Maude (459) 

Trollope (Anthony) Autobiography Introduction by 
Michael Sadleir (239) 


H Biography 

Carlyle The Life of John Sterling. Introduction by W, Hale 
White (‘ Mark Rutherford ’) (144) 

Crabbb, Life of By his Son, Introduction by £ M Forster 
(404) 
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Madame Roland, Princess de Lamballe, Madame de Genlia 
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duction by G M Trevelyan z vols (401, 402) 
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Sanderson. Introduction by George Samtsbury (303). 
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Aeschylus The Seven Plays. Translated into English Verse by 
Lems Campbell {ii'j) 

Aristophanes. The Acharnians, Knights, Birds, and Frogs. 

Translated by ^ HookhamFrere Intro W W Merry 
Homer Translated by Pope Iliad (18) Odyssey (36). 
Sophocles The Seven Plays Translated into English Verse by 
Lems Campbell \i\t) , . 1. 

Virgil The Aeneid, Georgies, and Eclogues. Translated by 
John Dryden (37) . . ,« , , , 

The Aeneid, Georgies, and Eclogues. Translated by 

7 nes Rhoades \zzi)» 
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TI Drama 

Browning (Robert). Poems and Plays, 1833-42 (58). 
CoNGRFVB (William) Con^lete Works 2vols Introduction by 
Bonamy Dobrde 1 , The Comedies^ II, The Mourning Bride, 
with Letters, Poems, and Miscellanies (276, 277) 

Eighteenth Century Comedy rarquhar^s Beaux’ Stratagem, 
Steele’s Conscious Lovers, gay’s Beggar’s Opera, Fielding’s 
Tom Thumb, goldsmith’s She Stoops to Conquer (292) 
Eighteenth Century. Lesser Comedies op the Edited by 
Allardyce The five comedies ai e Arthur murphy’s The 

Way to keep him. georgb colman’s The Jealous Wife, mrs 
inchbald’s Everyone has his Fault, thomas morton’s Speed 
the Plough, and Frederick reynolds’s The Dramatist (321) 
Five Elizabethan Comedies Edited hy A K Mcllwrotth Con- 
tains Greene’s Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay, pbele’s The Old 
Wives* Tale, lyly’s Campaspe. deickbr’s Shoemaker’s Holiday, 
and the anonymous Merry Devil of Edmonton (422) 

Five Pre-Shakespearean Comedies Edited by F S Boas Con- 
tains med wall’s Fulgens andLuoece, HFYwooD’sThe PourPP , 
udall’s Ralph Roister Doister.the anonymous Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle, and Gascoigne’s Supposes (418) 

Goethe Faust, Parts I and II Translated by Bayard Taylor 
Intro hy Marshall Montgomery Douglas Kal«(38o) 

Ibsen, Henrik Peer Gynt Trans with an Introduction by 
R Ellts Roberts 

Marlowe’s Dr Faustus (with gokthe’s Faust. Part I, trans 
J Anster) Introduction by Ar W Vizard (t^S) 
Restoration Tragedies dryden’s All for Love, ot way’s Venice 
Preserved, southerne’s Oronooko, rowe’s Fair Penitent, and 
Addison’s Cato Introduction by Bonamy Dobrie (3 1 3) 
Shakespeare. Plays and Poems Preface by A C Swinburne, 
Introductions by Edward Dowden 9 vols. Comedies 3 vols. 
(100, 101, zoa) Histones and Poems 3 vols (103. 104. 105)* 
Tragedies 3 vols (xo6, 107, 108) 

Shakespeare. Six Plays by Contemporaries of. dekkcr, The 
Shoemaker’s Holiday ; webster, The White Devil . Beau- 
mont and FLETCHER, The Kmght of the Burning Pestle, and 
Philaster, webster, The Duchess of Malfi, Massinger, A 
New Way to pay Old Debts Edited by C B Wheeler (199). 
Sheridan. Plays Introduction by Joseph Kmght (79) 

Tolstoy The Plays Complete edition, including the posthu- 
mous plays. Translated by Louise and Aylmer Maude (243). 

^ Essays and Belles Lettres 

Bacon. The Essays, Civil and Moral (24). 

Carlyle On Heroes and Hero-Worship (62) Past and Present. 

Introduction by G K Chesterton {1 $2) Sartor Resartus (19) 
Dobson (Austin) At Prior Park, &c (259) Eighteenth-Century 
Vignettes Three Series (245-^). Four Frenchwomen (248). 
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Old Kensington Palace, &c (258). APaladinof Philanthropy, &c. 
(256), Rosalba’s Journal, &c (260), Side-Walk Studies (^257) 
Ei^bson English Traits, and Representative Men (30), Essays, 

English Critical Essays. 3 volumes I, Sixteenth to Eighteenth 
Centuries, II, Nineteenth Century, III, Twentieth Century 
(240, 206, 405) 

English E^ays, chosen and arranged by W Peacock (32). 

(A Book of), i6oo-iqoo (17a) 

Modern Two Senes Selected by H 5 Mil/'ord (280, 406) 

English Prose mandeville to ruskin Chosen by W Peacock 
(45) Also a selection in 5 volumes by the same editor I, WY- 
CLIFFE to CLARENDON (a I g), II,MtLT0Nt0GRAY(2Z0); III.VTAL- 
F 0 LBt 0 LAMB( 22 l], IV, LANDOatOHOLMBS( 222 ), V,MIIS GASEELL 
to HENRY JAMES (223) 

English Prose Narrative, Descriptive, and Dramatic (204) 
FnouDB(JA) Short Studies on Great Subjects. Series 1 (269) 
Hazlitt (William) Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays (205). 
The English Comic Writers (124) Sketches and Essays 
Fssays on Men and Manners (15) Tahle-Talk(5), TheSpint 
of the Age (37) Winterslow (24) 

Holmes (Oliver Wendell) "rhe Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table (61) The Poet at the Breakfast-Table (95) The Pro- 
fessor at the Breakfast-Table (89) 

Horne (R H ), A New Spirit of the Age (127). 

Hunt (Leigh) Essays and Sketches (115) 

Irving (Washington) The Sketch Book (173). 

Lamb Essays of Elia, and The Last Essays of Elia (2), 

Landor Imaginary Conversations Selected (196) 

Milton Selected Prose Introduction by Malcolm fV Wallace 
(293)- 

Montaigne’s Essays. Flono’a translation. 3 vols (65, 70, 77). 
Reynolds (Sir Joshua) The Discourses, &c (149). 

Ruskin {Ruskm House Editions, by arrangement with Messrs. 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd ) ‘A Joy tor Ever’, and The Two Paths 
Illustrated (147) Sesame and Lilies, and Ethics of the Dust 
(145), 'Time and Tide, and The Crown of Wild Ohve (146), 
Unto this Last, and Munera Pulveris (148) 

Rutherford (Mark) Pages from a Journal (358). 

Smith (Alexander). Dreamthorp, &c (200), 

Smollett. Travels through France and Italy (90). 

Sterne (Laurence) A Sentimental Journey. Introduction by 
Virginia Woolf (333), 

Stevenson (R L ) Virginibus Pucrisque, and Across the Plains 
(296) 

Thoreau. Walden (68). 

Tolstoy Translated by rl Maude 'What is Art?' and Essays 
on Art (331) Recollections and Essays. Translated with 
an Introduction by A Maude (449) 
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Tracts and Pamphlets, from jorm kkok to h g wells (304). 
Walton and Cotton The Compleat Angler Introduction by 
John Buchan (430) 

White (Gilbert) The Natural History of Sclborne With 16 
illustrations hy E H New (22) 

Whitman Specimen Days in America (371) 


^ Fiction (For Short Stories see separate heading) 

Ainsworth (W Harrison) The Tower of London (162) 
Austen (Jane) Emma (129) Pride and Prejudice (335) Mans- 
field Park (345) Northanger Abbey (355) Persuasion (356) 
Sense and Sensibility (‘^89) 

Blackmore(R D.)« LornaDoonc» Introduction by 
Warren (171) 

Borrow (George) Lavengro(66) The Romany Rye (73). 
Bronte (Anne). Agnes Grey (141). Tenant of Wildfell Hall 

(67) 

BrontS (Charlotte) Jane Eyre(i) Shirley (14) ViUetle (47). 

The Professor, and the Poems of the Brontes (78) 

Bronte (Emily) Wuthering Heights (10) 

Bunyan The Pilgiim’s Progress (12) Mr Badman (33S) 
Butler (Samuel) The Way of all Flesh With an Essay by 
Bernard Shaw (438) 

Cervantes Don Quixote. 2 volumes (130, 131). 

CoBooLO (Rev. Richard) Margaret (Dstchpole (xig) 

Colluss (Wilkie), The Moonstone Introduction by T» S» 
Eltot (316) The Woman m White (22C) 

Cooper (J. Fenimore) 1 he Last of the Mohicans (163) 

Defob. Captain Singleton (82). Robinson Crusoe Part 1 (17). 
Dickens Barnaby Budge (286) Christmas Books (307) Edwin 
Drood (263) Great Expectations (128) Hard Times (264). 
Old Curiosity Shop (270) Oliver Twist (8). Pickwick Papers 
2 volumes (i20, 121) Tale of Two Cities (38) 

Disraeli (Benjamin) Comngsby (381) S>bil (291) 

Euot (George) Adam Bede (63) Felix Holt (179) The Mill 
on the Floss (31) Romola (178}. Scenes of Clerical Life (155). 
Silas Marner, Ac (80} 

Fielding. Jonathan Wild (382). Joseph Andrews (334) 

Galt (John) The Entail. Introduction by John Ayscough 
(177). 

Gaskell (Mrs ) Cousin Phillis, and Other Talcs, &c (i58). 
Cranford, The Cage at Cranford, and The Moorland Cottage 
(no). Lizzie Leigh, The Grey Woman, and Other Tales, &c. 
(175). Mary Barton (86) North and South (154) Right at 
Last, and Other Talcs, &c (203) Round the Sofa (190). 
Ruth (88). Sylvia's Lovers (156) Wives and DaughtersOsy). 
Goldsmith The Vicar of Wakefield (4) 

Harris Qoel Chandler). Uncle Remus (361) 

Hawthorne Plouse of the Seven Gables (273)* The Scarlet 
Letter (26) Tales (3x9). 
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Holme (Constance) Beautiful End (431) Crump Folk going 
Home (419) He-who-come? (440) Tne Lonely Plough (390) 
The Old Road from Spam (400) The Splendid Fairing (416) 

The Things which Belong (425) The Trumpet in the 

Du$c (409I The Wisdom of the Simple (453). 

Kingsley (Henry) Geoilry Hamlyn (271) Rivensnoe (267). 
Austin Elliot (407) 

La Motte Fouqup Undine, Smtram, See (408) 

LeFanu(J S) Uncle Silas Intro by Afon/ogweJ? (306) 

Lcsaoe Gil Bias Edited Fttzmaurice^Kelly 2 vols (151, 
152) 

Marryat. Mr Midshipman Easy (160). Jacob Faithful (439) 
Melville (Herman) Moby Dick (225) Typec (274). Omoo 
(27s) White Jacket (253) ^ ^ 

Morier (J ].), Hajji Baba (238) Hajji Baba in England (285). 
Peacock (T L ) Headlong Hall , and Nightmare Abbey (339 ) 
Misfortunes of Elphin, and Crotchet Castle (244) 

Rabelais Gargantua and Pantagrucl Translated by Urquhart 
and Motteux, with notes and map 3 \olumes (41 1-13) 

Scott Ivanhoe (29) 

SMOLLErr Roderick Random (353). Humphry Clinker (290), 
Sterne Sentimental Journey (333) Tristram Sliandjr (40) 
Stevenson (R L ) Kidnapped, and Catriona (297) The Master 
of Ballantrae (441) Treasure Island (295) ,, , , v 

Sturgis (Howaru) Belchambcr Intro hy Gerard Hopkins 
Swift. Gulhver’a Travels (20) 

SwiNNERTON (Frank) Noctume With a new Introduction by 
the Author (460) 

Taylor (Meadows) Confessions of a Thug (207), 

Thackeray Henry Esmond (28). 

Tolstoy Translated by Louise and Aylmer Maude Anna 
Karemna 2 volumes (210, 211). Childhood, Boyhood, and 
Youth US2)« The Cossacks, &c (208) Ivin lljfch, and Hadji 
Murid (432) The Kreutzer Sonata, d.c (266) Resurrection, 
trans by L (209) Twenty-three Talcs (72J War and 

Peace 3 volumes (233-5) , ^ * t / x 

Trollope American Senator (391) Ayala s Angel (342) Bar- 
che3terTowers(268) The Belton Estate(25i) 'i he Clavenngs 
(252) Cousin Henry (343) Doctor Thorne(298) Dr VVortle’s 
School(3i7). The Eustsce Diamonds (357) Framlev Parsonage 
(303). The Kellys and the O’Kellys (341) Lady Anna (443) 
Last Chronicle of Barset 2 vols (398. 399) Miss Mackenrie 
(278) Orley Farm 2 sols (423, 424) Phineas Finn 2 vols 
(447. 448) Phiness Redux 2 vols (450, 451) The Prime 
Minister (454-5) Rachel Kay (279) Sir Harr> Hotspur 1336). 
Tales ot all Countries (197) The Three Clerks (140) The 
Warden (217). The Vicar of Bullhampton (272). 
Watts-Dunton (Theodore) Aylwin (52). 

Wharton (Edith) The House of Mirth With a new Introduc- 
tion by the Author (437). 
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^ History 

Babkow (Sib John). The Mutiny of the Bounty (tgj). 

Buckle The History of Civilization. 3 volumes (41. 48, 53). 
Cablyle The French Revolution. Introduction by C R. L. 
Fletcher 2 volumes (125, 126) 

Fboude (J a ) Short Studies on Great Subjects Senes I (269). 
Gibbon Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire With Maps 
7 volumes (33, 44, 51, S5. 64. 69. 74) j » 

Ibving (Washisgton) Conquest of Granada (130) 

Macaulay History of England 5 volumes (366-70). 

Motley Rise of the Dutch Republic 3 volumes (96, 97, 98) 
Pbescott (W H ). The Conquest of Mexico 2vols (197,198). 

^ Letters 

Bubke Letters Selected, mthlntroduction, by ff J' Z.ai/u(237). 
Chesterfield Letters Selected, with an Introduction, by 
Phyllis M Jones (347) 

CoNGBEVE Letters, in Volume 11. Sec under Drama (277) 
Cowpeb Letters Selected, with Intro , by E V Lucas (138). 
Duffebik (Lobd) Letters from High Latitudes Illustrated (158). 
Gbay (ThomasI Letters Selected by J'oAn -Berej/ord (283). 
Johnson (Samuel) Letters Selected, with Introduction, by 
R IF Chapman (282). 

Southey Selected Letters (169) 

Whitf (Gilbfrt) The Naturi History of Sclborne With 
16 illustrations by E H Neso (22) 

T[ Literary Criticism 

American Criticism, Representative Literary Essays Chosen 
by Norman Foerster (354) 

Coleridge (ST) Lectures on Shakespeare (363) 

English Critical Essays Selected and edited by Edmund D, 
Jones 2 volumes 1, Sixteenth to Eighteenth Centuries (240) » 
II, Nineteenth Century (206) 

Hazlitt (William) Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays* Intro* 
duction by Sir A T Quiller-Couch (205) Lectures on the 
English Comic Writers. Introduction by i? Brtmley Johnson 
(124) Lectures on the English Poets (250* The Spirit of the 
Age (Essays on his contemporaries) (57) 

Horne (R H ) A New Spirit of the Age (127). 

Johnson (Samuel) Lives of the Poets z volumes (83, 84). 
More (Paul Elmer) Selected Shelburne Essays (434) 
Sainte-Bluve Causeries du Lundi (In English ) Two Series 

^ (372-3) 

Shakespeare Criticism (hemingb and condell to carlyle ) 
Selected and introduced by D Ntchol Smith (212) 

Shakespeare Criticism (]9X9-i 935). Selected and introduced 
by Anne Bradby (436). 



SCIENCE AND POETRY ij 

Tf Philosophy and Science 

(For Political Theory and Religion see separate headings) 
Aurelius (Marcus). Thoughts Translated hyjohnjacksonifici). 
Bacon The Advancement of Learning, and the New Atlantis 
Introduction by Projessor Cast (93). Essajs (24). 

Carlyle Sartor Resartua (19) 

Darwin. The Origin of Species With a new preface by Major 
Leonard Danotn (i i) 

Reynolds(Sir Joshua) Discourses, &c Introduction by >4 Doh^ 
jon(i49) 

Tolstoy What then must ^^e do> Trans by ^4 Maude 
Whiie (Gilbert) The Natural History of Selborne With 16 
illustrations by E if iV«c (22) 

\Poetry 

Arnold (Matthew). Poems, 1849-67 (85) 

Barham (Richard) The Ingoldsby Legends (9). 

Blake (William) Selected Poems (324) 

BrontS Sisters, The The Professor, by charlotte dront 2, and 
Poems by charlotte, emilv, and anne brontiI (78) 

Browning (Elizabeth Barrett) Poems A Selection (176) 
Browning (Robert) Poems and Plays, 1833-42 (58). Poems, 
1842-64 (137) 

Burns (Robert). Poems (34). Complete and in large type 
Byron Poems A Selection (180) 

Chaucer, The Works of 3 volumes 1(42), II (56)5 III, con- 
taining the whole of the Canterbury Tales (76) 

Coleridge Poems Introduction by T Qi/i/fer-CoucA (99). 
Congreve (William) Complete works in z volumes Intro- 
ductions by Bonamj* I, The Comedies (276), II, The 

Mourning 'Bride, Poems, Miscellanies and Letters (277) 
Dante Italian text and English verse-translation by Melville B, 
Andersortf on facing pages, with notes 3 vols. (392-4). 
Translation only, with notes, m one volume (395). 

Dobson (Austin) Selected Poems (249) 

English Songs and Ballads Compiled by T W H Crosland, 
New edition, with revised text and additional poems, 1927 (13) 
English Verse Vols 1 -V Early Lyrics to Shakespeare , cam- 
pion to the Ballads; dryoen to Wordsworth; scott to e b 
BROWNING , LONGFELLOW tO RUPERT BROOKE. Edited by Wtlhom 

Peacock (308-312) 

Francis op Assisi (St ) The Little Flowers of St Francis. 

Translated into English Verse by James Rhoades (265). 

Goethe Faust, Parts 1 and II Translated by Bayard Taylor, 
Intro by Marshall Montgomery and notes by Douglas Yatesi^^o), 
Golden Treasury, The With additional Poems (133) 
Goldsmith Poems Introduction by i 4 uitinZ)o 6 fo»( 123). 
Herbert (George) Poems Introduction by Arthur Waugh (zog). 
Hv^ric' (Robert) Poems (16)* 
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Homes. Translated by Pope Iliad (x8). Odvssey (36). 

Hood Poems Introduction bv ira/XerJerroW(87) 

Ibsen Peer Gynt Translated by R Ellts Roberts U 46 )* 

Keais Poems (7) 

Keblb The Christian Year (181) 

Longfellow HiaT\atha, Miles Standish, Talcs of a Wayside 
Inn, &c (174). 

Macaulay. Lays of Ancient Rome , Ivry , The Armada (27). 
Marlowe Dr Fauatus (with goethe's Faust, Part 1 , trans. 

y Anster) Introduction by Sir A W Ward (135). 

Milton The English Poems (182) 

Morris (William) The Defence of Guenevere, Life and Death 
of Jason, and other Poems (183) 

Narrative Verse, A Book or Compiled by K, Colltm 
With an Inttoduction by Edmund Blunden (350) 

Nekrassov. Trans by Juliet Sosktee Who can be happy and free 
in Russia ? A Poem (213) Poems (310) 

Palgrave The Golden Treasury. With additional Poems (133). 
Rossetti (Christina) Goblin Market, &c (184) 

Scott (Sir Walter) Selected Poems (186) 

Scottish Verse, A Book of. Compiled by R L Mackie (417) 
Shakespeare Plays and Poems Preface by A» C Svnnburne, 
Introductions by Edtoard Dotvden 9 volumes. Comedies 3 
volumes (100, lox, 102) Histones and Poems 3 volumes 
(103, 104. X05) Tragedies 3 volumes (206, 107, 108) 
Shelley Poems A Selection (187) 

Tennyson Selected Poems Intro by Str Herbert Warren (3). 
Virgil The Acneid, Gcorgicn, and Eclogues Translated by 
Dryden (37) Translated by James Rhoades (227) 

Wells (Charles) Joseph and his Brethren A Dramatic Poem. 

Intro by A C end Note by T Watts^Duntonii^z)* 

Whitman. A Selection Introduction by E de Sehneourt (2x8). 
Whittier Poems . A Selection (188) 

Wordsworth. Poems A Selection {189) 

^ Pohttcs, Political Economy, Political Theory 

Bagehot (Walter) The English Consbtutaon With an Intro- 
duction by the tarl of Balfour (330). 

Buckle The History of Civilization 3 volumes (41, 48, 53) 
Burke (Edmund) Letters Selected, with an Introduction, by 
Harold J Laski (237) Works 6 volumes I A Vindica* 
tion of Natural Society, The Sublime and Beautiful, &c. (71) 
11 The Present Discontents, and Speeches and Letters on 
America(8z) III Speeches on India, &c (iiz) IV Writings 
on France, x7go*-i (112) V Writings on Ireland, &c (113) VI 
A Letter to a Noble Lord , and Letters on a Regicide Peace ( 1 1 4) 
English Speeches, from burke to Gladstone. Selected and 
edited by £ i? Jones (191) 

Macaulay Speeches Selected, with Introductionandfootnotes, 
by G M Young (433) 

Machiavllu. The Prince (43)« 



POLITICS, RELIGIO 'T ETC. 13 

Maine (Sir Henry). Ancient Law (362) 

Mill (John Stuart) On Libert>, Representative Government, 
and the Subjection of Women (170) 

Milton(John) Selected Prose \n\to Malcolm W Wallace{;v^i), 
Ruskin *A Joy for Ever *, and The Two Paths. Illustrated (x47)< 
Time and Tide, and The Crown of Wild Olive (146). Unto 
this Last, and Munera Pulvens (14S) 

Smith (Adam) The Wealth of Nations 2 volumes (54, 59) 
Spleches and Documents on International Aff\iks (1918-37), 
Ed ^ B Keith 2 volumes (457-8) 

Sphbches and Documents on British Colonial Policy (1763- 
19x7) Ed A B Keith a volumes (2x5, 2x6) 

Speeches and Documents on ihb British Dominions, 191S-3 1 
Selected, with Introduction, by ^ B Keith (403) 

Speeches and Documents on Indian Policy (x756-x92x) 
Edited, with Introduction, by A» B Keith (231, 232) 
Speeches on British Foreign Policy (1738-19x4). Edited by 
Edgar R yones^ M P (201) 

Tolstoy What then must we do ? Translated, with an Intro- 
duction, by Avlmer Maude (281) 

Tracts and Pamphlets, A Miscellany of. Sixteenth to Nine- 
teenth Centuries. Edited by A C. Ward (304). 

^ Religion 

The Old Testament Revised Version 4 vols. (385-8). 
Apocrypha, The, m the Revised Version (294). 

*I'hb Four Gospels, and the Acts of ihe Apostles. Authorized 
Version (344) 

The New Testament. Revised Version (346). 

A Kemfis (Thomas) Of the Imitation of Const (49). 

Aurelius (Marcus) Translated by John Jackson (60) 

Bunyan. The Piliinm’s Progress (12) Mr Badman (338), 
Confucius The Analects Txrois hy W E SootkiU Introduction 
by Lady Hosie (442) 

Koran, Tub Translated hj E H Palmer, Introduction by 
Reynold A iVicAo/io/i (328) 

Tolstoy Translated b\ Aylmer Maude, A Confession, and 
What I believe (229) On Life, and Essays on Religion (426). 
The Kingdom of God, and Peace Essays (445) 

^ Short Stories 

Africa, Stories of Chosen bv B C Parnteell (359). 

Austrian Short Stories. Selected and translated by Mane 
Busch (337) 

Crime AND Detection Two Senes (301, 351), Stones by h. c. 
BAILEY, ERNEST BRAMAH, G K CHESTERTON SIR A CONAN DOYLE, 
R AUSTIN FREEMAN, W W JACOBS, EDEN PHILP 0 JT 9 , ‘SAPPER*, 
DOROTHY SAYERS, and Others 

Czech Tales, Selected Tnnslated by Marts Busch and Otto 
Puk (288) Nine stones, including two by the brothers 
r*p ' 
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Dickens Chnstmas Books (307) 

English Short Stories. Three Senes. Selected by H S, 
Milford Introduction by Prof Hugh Walker in Vol 1 (193, 
2*8, 315) 

French Short Stories Eighteenth to Twentieth Centunes 
Selected and translated by K Rebtllon Lambley (396). 

Gaskell (Mrs ) Introductions by Clement Shorter Cousin 
Phillis, and Other Tales (i68)» Lizzie Leigh, The Grey 
'Woman, and Other Tales, dx (175) Right at Last, and Other 
Tales, &c (203) Round the Sofa (190) 

German Short Stories Translated by E AT Bennett^ with an 
Introduction by E K Bennett 

Ghosts and Marvels and More Ghosts and Marvels Two 
Selections of Uncanny Tales made by K if Collins, Intro- 
duction by Montague R James m Senes 1 (2S4, 323) 

Habtb (Bret) Short Stones (318). 

Hawthorne (Nathaniel') Tales {3x9) 

Irving (Washington) Tales (320) 

Modern German Short Stories Trans by H Stetnhauer and 
Helen Jessimant with an Introduction by H Stewhauer (456). 

Persian (From the) I'he Three Dervishes, and Other btoncs. 
Translated from MSS in the Bodleian by Reuben Levy (254). 

Poe (Edgar Allan) Tales of Mystery and Imagination (21) 

Polish Tales by Modern Authors Translated by Else C M 
Beneckc and Mane Busch (230) 

Russian Short Stories. Chosen and translated hy A E Chamot 
(287) 

Scott Short Stones With an Introduction by Lord David 
Cecil (414) 

Short Stories of the South Seas Selected by E. C Parnwell 
(332) 

Spanish Short Stories Sixteenth Century In contemporary 
translations, revised, with an Introduction, by J B. Trend 
(32O). 

Tolstoy Nine Stories (185^-63) (420) Twenty-three Tales. 
Translated by Louise and Aylmer Maude (7a), 

Trollope Tales of all Countries (397) 


H Travel and Topography 

Borrow (George). The Bible m Spam (75). Wild Walcs(224)» 
Lavengro (66) Romany Rye (73) 

Dufferin (Lord). Letters from High Latitudes (158). 
Melville (Herman) Typee (294) Omoo (275)* 

Morier (J J ). Hajji Baba of Ispahan Introduction by C, W, 
Steaari, arid a Map (23S) 

Smollett (Tobias) Travels through France and Italy in 1763. 

Introduction (Ixii pages) by Thomas Seccomhe (90). 

Sterne (Laurencl) A Sentimental Journey. With Introducuon 
by Virginia Woolf 



INDliX OF AO I'HORS, E'l'C, 


Addison, 6. 

Aeschylus, ^ 

Afnea, Stones of, 13 
Ainsworth (W Harrison), 8. 

A Kempis (Thomas), 13. 

Alcsakolf (Serghci), 4 
Axnencan Criticism, 4, zo« 
American Verse, 4. 

Ancient Law, 1 3 

Apocrypha, The (Revised Ver> 
aion), 13 
Aristophanes, s 
Arnold (Matthew), xz* 

Aurelius (Marcus), xz, Z3« 

Austen (Jane), 8 
Austrian Short btonea, Z34 

Bacon (Francis), ii 
Bagehot (Walter), Z2. 

Barham (Richard), zz 
Barrow (Sir John), 10 
Beaumont and Fletcher, 6, 
Blackmore (R D ), 8 
Blake (Willum), iz 
Borrow (George). 3, Z4 
Bntish Colonial Policy, x3* 
Foreign Policy, zi 
Bronti bisters, 8, zz 
Browning (Eliz Barrett), ii« 
Browning (Robert), 6, zx. 

Buckle (T H ), 10, ia< 

Bunyan (John), 8 
Burke, la 

Bums (Robert), zz« 

Butler, 8 

Byron (Lord), XX. 

Carlyle (Thomas), s, 6, zo. 
Cellizu (Ben>enuto), 4, 

Cervantes, 8 
Chaucer, 11 
Chesterfield, zo 
Cobbold (Richard), 8, 

Coleridge (S T ), 10, xz. 

Colima (WiUue). 8, 

Colman, 6 
Confucius, X3 
Congreve (William), 6, ix. 
Cooper (J Fcnimore), 8 
Cowper (William), xo 
Crabbe, 5 

Cnme and Detection, 13* 

Critical Essays, 3, 7, 10. 

Czech Tales, I3» 

Dante, 3, i x 
Darwin (Charles), il. 

Defoe (Darnel), 8 
np' ker, 6. 


De Qumcey (Thomas), 4. 
Dickens (Charles), 8, 14. 

Disraeli (Benjamin), 8. 

Dobson (Austin), 5, 7, iz« 

Don Quucote, 8 
Dryden, 5, 6 
Duffenn (Lord), 10, 14. 

Eighteenth-Century Comedies, 64 

Eliot (George), 8 

Elizabethan Comedies, 6. 

Emerson (R W ), 7 

English Critical Assays, 7, lo. 

Englisn Essays, 3, 4 

English Prose, 4 

English Short Stones. 3,4, 14 

English Songs and Ballads, 4, ix. 

English Speeches, xz 

English Verae, 4, xi 

Farquhar, 6 
Fielding (Henry), 6, 8. 

Four Gospels, 13 
Francis (St ), 5, xx 
Franklin (Benjamin), 4. 

French Short Stories, 14. 

Froude (J A ), 7. 

Galt (John), 8 
Gaskdl (Mrs ), 5, 8, 14. 

Gay, 6 

German Short Stones, 14. 

Ghosts and Marvels, 14. 

Gibbon (Edward), 4, xo. 

Gil Bias, 9 
Goethe, 6, ii, 12 
Goldsmith (Oliver), 6, 8, zz. 
Gray (Thomas), zo 

Hams (J C ), 8 
Harte (Bret), 14 
Hawthorne (Nathaniel), 8, 14. 
Haydon (B K ), 5 
Hazhtt (William), 5, 7, zo. 
Herbert (George), iz 
Hemck (Robert), xi 
Holme (Constance), 9 
Holmes (Oliver Wendell), 7* 
Homer, 5, iz 
Hood (Thomaa), iz. 

Horne (U H ), 7 
Houghton (L^), 5* 

Hunt (Leigh) 5, 7 

Ibsen (Henrik), 6, zz. 

Inchbald (iVirs 0 
Ingoldsby Legends, iz. 

Irving (Waabingcon), 7, zo, 14. 

Johnson (Samuel), 5, to. 



INOi&A Oi* AlJiHORS, 1S.1C. 


l6 

Keats, 12 
Keble (John), 12. 

Keith (A B ), 13 
Kingsley (Henry), 9. 

Koran, The, 13 
Lamb (Charles), 7 * 

La Motte houi,u^, 9. 

Landor (W S ), 7 
Le Fanu 0 S ), g 
Lesaee, 9 

Longfellow (H W ), x2. 
Macaulay (T B ), xo, la. 
Machiavelh, 13 
Maine, Sir Henry, 13 
Marcus Aurelius, it. z 3 
Marlowe (Christopher), 6, iju 
Marryat (Captain), 9 * 

Massinger, 6 
Maude (Aylmer), 3,; 

Meinhold (I W ) 9 
Melville (Herman), 9, X4 
Mill Gohn Stuart), s, >3 
Milton (John), 7, 12 
Montai<me. 7 
More (Paul Elmer), xo. 

Moncr (J J ) 9, 14 
Morns! W\ la 
Morton, 6 
Motley (J L }, xo, 

Murphy, 6* 

Narrative Verse, 4, la. 
Nekratsov, 12 
New Icatament, X3« 

Old Testament, 13 
Otway, 6. 

Palgrate(F T ),4 
Pamphlets and Tracts, 4. 
Peacock (T L ), 9 
Peacock (W ), 4 
Persian (From the) 14. 

Poe (Edgar Allan), 14 
Polish 'I ales, 14 
Prescott (W H ), xo 
Pre>Shakespearcan t.ameuies,u. 
Rabelais, 3, 9 
Reading at Random, 4. 

Redman (B R ), 4 
Restoration 1 ragedies, 6« 
Reynolds (Frederick), 6 


Reynolds (Sir Joshua), 7, 

Rossetti ((Christina), 12 
Rowe, 6 

Ruskin (John), 7, 13 
Russian Short Stones, 14 
Rutherford (Mark), 7 

Sainte>Beuve, 10 
Scott (Sir W ), 5, 9, xa, 14 
Scottish Verse, 4, Z2 
Shakeapeare, b, 12 
Shakespeare Cnticism, xo, 
Shakespeare’s Predecessors and 
Contemporanea, 6 
Shelley, Z2 
Sheridan (R B ), 6 
Snxth (Adam), 13 
Smith (Alexander), 7 
Smollett ( r ), 7, 9, X4. 

Sophocles, 5 
Southeme, 6 
Southey (Robert), to. 

South Seas, Short Stonea of, 14. 
Spanish Short Stonea, 14. 

Sterle, 6 

Sterne (Laurence), 7, 9, 14. 
Stevenson (R. L ), 7, 9. 

Sturgis, 9 

Switt (Jonathan), o, 

Swiimerton (Fr^), 9. 

Taylor (Meadowa), 9, 

Tennyson (Lord), 13 
Thackeray (W. M ), 9. 

Thoreau (H !> ), 7. 

Three Dervishes, The, 14. 
Tolstoy, 3,5,6,7,9,11,13 14, 
Tracts and Pampfaleta, 4, 8, 
Trevcljan, 5, 

TxoUope (Anthony), 3, 5, 9, X4, 

Vitgil, 5* 12 

Walton (Izaak), s, 8, 
Wacts*>Dunton Cl heodore), 9 * 
Webster, 6 
Wells (Charles), 12. 

WelU(H G).4 
Wharton (Edith), 9. 

White (Oilberi), 8, xo. 

Whitman (Walt), 8, 12. 

Whittier (J G ) 13 
Wordsworth (WiUiaxn), xa» 
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